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CHAPTER  L 


Merrick  rode  back  late  from  La  Chalautre,  his 
mind  deeply  occupied  with  the  conversation  of  the 
day,  and  more  and  more  interested  in  endeavouring 
to  understand  the  anomaly  of  the  semi-feminine  cha- 
racter with  which  he  had  become  so  singularly  ac- 
quainted. The  isolation,  mentally  speaking,  in  which 
she  had  lived,  and  for  so  many  years,  was  explained 
by  her  own  account  of  the  unreal  world  that  had 
afforded  her  an  interest,  which  her  position  prevented 
her  from  drawing  from  the  scenes  of  actual  life.  The 
sailor,  however,  was  unable  in  anything  that  she  had 
said  to  detect,  save  during  the  momentary  depres- 
sion which  he  had  noticed  on  first  reaching  the 
chateau,  any  show  of  the  softer  feelings ;  and  he  was 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  arose  from  a  casual  or 
capricious  womanish  impulse,  or  took  its  origin  in  a 
YOL.  II.  B 
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Tein  of  hidden  sentiment,  the  expansion  of  whicli  cir- 
cumstances had  as  yet  interfered  to  prevent.  Situated 
as  he  was,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  culti- 
vation of  his  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  INIalguet 
became  a  sort  of  object  with  him,  and  that  he  resolved 
to  prosecute  it  as  warmly  as  he  could  consistently 
with  a  due  observance  of  the  wishes  of  the  lady  her- 
self. These,  however,  she  had  expressed  with  a  de- 
gree of  explicitness  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Meanwhile  all  went  well  with  the  survey  project. 
The  theodolite  and  other  apparatus  had  been  duly 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  canal,  and  safely 
housed  at  the  farmstead  of  the  Doctor's  friend.  Papa 
Fallais,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  party  should 
rendezvous  at  the  Hotel  Picotot,  and  thence  start  to 
commence  their  undertaking.  At  six  o'clock,  conse- 
quently, on  a  fine  September  morning,  might  have 
been  seen  the  goodly  figure  of  the  Doctor  riding  up 
to  the  gate  of  that  well-known  mansion  on  Cocotte, 
encountering  the  dragoon,  who,  with  military  punc- 
tuality, was  true  to  his  appointment  to  the  minute. 
Within  the  house  was  an  immense  bustle  of  prepar- 
ation, little  Madame  Picotot  making  oceans  of  strong 
cofiee,  her  husband  greatly  elated  at  being  one  of  the 
scientific  party,  rushing  about  the  yard  with  one 
gaiter  on  to  find  the  other,  which  he  had  poked  into 
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his  pocket,  Michel  saddling  the  sailor's  steed,  Andre 

bringing  out  Liver  and  Lights,  and  pretty  Leonore, 

the  cook,  busy  packing  a  basket  of  savoury  provisions 

to  be  taken  out  with  the  party. 

"  Good  morning,  Captain,"  said  the  Doctor ;   "  you 

go  forth,  I  see,  with  dog  and  gun ;  and,  on  my  word, 

a  very  neat  nag,  a  very  suflScient  specimen  of  equus 

cahallus  !     Sport  and  science  in  one  ! " 

Doctus  et  Phoebi  simul  et  Dianse 
Dicere  laudes 

as  our  friend  Horace  says.  But  what's  to  be  the 
order  of  our  march  ?  Aha !  here's  the  Colonel ;  let 
him  decide,  being  strategist ;  here  we  are,  Colonel, — 
cavalry,  infantry " 

"  And  artillery,"  said  Picotot,  appearing  with  the 
double-barrel  over  his  shoulder. 

"  What  w411  you  do,  Merrick  ? "  asked  the  soldier. 

"  You  leave  it  to  me,  do  you  ?  Why,  then,  you 
shall  take  my  horse,  and  ride  on  with  the  Doctor. 
Monsieur  Picotot  and  I  will  shoot  our  way  out; 
you  will  have  got  every  thing  ready  on  the  ground 
by  the  time  we  come  up,  and  then  to  work,  say  I, 
well." 

»  "  Excellently  resolved,"  said  old  La  Fosse ;  "  I 
shall  have  a  companion  in  my  ride,  which  I  like ; 
so  to  horse,  Colonel." 

JB    2 
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Lambert  with  a  nod  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
sailor,  mounted  the  hackney,  and  causing  him  to  exe- 
cute certain  caprioles  to  the  infinite  admiration  of 
Madame  Picotot  and  the  Doctor,  led  the  way,  close 
followed  by  the  worthy  medico. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  dragoon,  ^ladame  Picotot  I " 
said  he ;  "  equus  cahallus  is  comj^letely  subjugated, 
you  observe. —  '  Non  equitem  dorso,  non  froenum  de- 
pulit  ore^  as  our  inimitable  Poman  has  it : —  good 
day,  madam,  your  coffee  is  unimpeachable ;  no, 
thank  you,  no  more.  I  must  urge  Cocotte  after  the 
Colonel ;  for  though  he  adheres  to  that  specimen  of 
the  genus  equus  like  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  yet  if 
any  thing  were  to  occur,  I  should  not  like  to  miss  a 
chance  —  my  opportunities  are  so  excessively  few  — 
nothing  but  puerp " 

And  the  rest  of  the  Doctor's  words  were  drowned 
in  the  clatter  of  his  mule's  feet.  Merrick  and  Picotot 
with  the  servants  followed,  and  after  a  pleasant  two 
hours'  shooting  rejoined  their  friends  at  the  end  of 
the  canal  cut.  There  the  sailor,  who  had  not  ecot 
Lambert  to  precede  him  without  intention,  was  gra- 
tified by  observing  that  the  soldier  had  already  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  commencing  with  a 
degree  of  interest  and  activity  little  akin  to  his  usual 
apathetic  manner.    The  Doctor  indulging  in  merciless 
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quotations  from  his  favourite  author,  was  lecturing 
away  on  the  advantages  of  water  communication  to 
a  great  chuckle-headed  farmer  of  about  his  own  time 
of  life,  whom  he  duly  introduced  to  Merrick  as  Papa 
Fallais.  Two  or  three  farm  servants  who  had  been 
busied  in  setting  up  and  arranging  the  apparatus 
under  the  soldier's  orders,  stood  by,  staring  with  big 
round  eyes  at  the  unusual  objects  before  them,  and 
gaping  with  wonder  at  the  Doctor's  Latin.  Old 
Fallais,  whose  ideas  of  increase  and  multiplication 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  biblical  precept, 
was  one  of  those  shrewd,  hard-headed  peasants  who, 
under  a  show  of  stupidity,  conceal  an  immense  amount 
of  selfish  cunnins^.  He  fullv  understood  the  value  of 
having  water-carriage  at  his  door;  and  thus,  without 
committing  himself  with  the  authorities,  w^as  quite 
ready  to  lend  all  possible  aid  towards  the  revival 
of  a  scheme  which  would  quintuple  the  value  of 
his  paternal  acres  and  the  land  he  found  beside 
them.  Hence  the  ready  assistance  afforded  to  the 
surveying  party,  ostensibly  only  because  his  me- 
dical adviser  was  one  of  them  ;  hence  his  permission 
to  his  people  to  work  for  them,  excusable  by  his  un- 
willingness to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  labourers  turn- 
ing an  extra  penny. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  concluding  a  tre- 
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mendous  peroration,  "  here  you  will  sit,  Papa  Fallais, 
under  your  vine  and  your  fig-tree." 

"  I  haven't  got  one,"  said  the  accurate  farmer. 

"  Bah  I  it  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  here  you 
will  sit." 

"  The  vines  are  up  the  hill  yonder." 

"  Peste !  hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead  !  you 
will  sit,  I  say,  with  a  splendid  water  channel  bisecting 
your  fields  —  as  Horace  has  it.  Captain, 

"  Piirse  rivus  aquce." 

"  He  must  wait  for  it  till  the  canal's  cut,"  inter- 
posed the  sailor. 

What  a  pitiable  thing  it  is  to  be  a  quotation- 
monger,  and  to  have  an  inattentive  auditory !  To 
bring  on  the  conversation  in  the  most  artful  way  to 
the  edging-in  point  for  some  favourite  passage,  and 
then  find  that  folk  will  not  listen  to  you !  Fancy  the 
prolonged  annoyance  of  having  such  a  quotation  as 
the  poor  Doctor  might  have  made  (don't  be  afraid, 
dear  reader,  I  won't  give  it),  trembling  on  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  for  three  minutes  together,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  it  denied  by  constant  interruptions.  To  have 
a  joke  flash  in  the  pan  is  bad  enough,  but  not  half  so 
terrible  as  to  see  one's  pet  quotation  burn  priming, 
and  not  go  off  after  all !     The  Doctor,  baffled  in  his 
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attempt,  put  the  passage  carefully  by  in  some  snug 
cupboard  of  his  memory  to  be  used  on  a  more  favour- 
able occasion,  and  joined  Merrick  and  the  soldier  who 
were  discussing  their  plan  of  operations. 

"  If  you  want  to  succeed,  mon  hrave^  said  Lam- 
bert, *^  and  I  do  not  think  you  a  man  to  attempt  any 
thing  save  with  a  determination  for  success  ;  if  you 
want  to  succeed,  you  must  not  fly  in  the  face  of  offi- 
cial objections." 

"But,  my  good  friend,"  expostulated  Merrick, 
"  if  the  old  line  be  really  the  best " 

"  Ay,  if  it  be,  and  you  test  and  prove  it  so,  the 
powers  that  be  will  throw  your  proof  into  the  fire ; 
but  if  you  flatter  their  party  prejudices  and  prove 
the  Napoleonist  undertaking  to  have  been  commenced 
on  false  calculations,  and  then  suggest  your  own, 
you  have  a  chance  of  being  listened  to." 

"But  is  that  honest?" 

"  It's  the  way  to  succeed  at  any  rate,  if  you'll  go 
by  that  advice.  Let's  begin  ;  if  not,  have  back  with 
you  to  Plassy  ! " 

The  soldier  had  fairly  worked  himself  into  anima- 
tion. Merrick,  satisfied  with  his  prosperous  experi- 
ment upon  him,  took  care  to  make  no  further  opposi- 
tion, but  afiected  to  give  in  to  La  Fosse  and  Picotot, 
the  last  of  whom,  surprised  at  being  listened  to,  pro- 
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ceeded  to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  occurrence 
in  a  most  remorseless  manner.  While  he  talked,  it 
was  decided  that  in  the  first  instance,  for  their  own 
satisfaction,  they  should  follow  the  line  of  the  old 
plan,  and  operations  were  commenced  accordingly. 
I  do  not  of  course  intend  to  follow  them,  nor  even 
describe  how  Lambert  warmed  to  the  task  before 
liim,  developing  his  natural  energy  of  both  mind  and 
body,  —  how  Picotot,  who  had  brought  an  old  spirit- 
level  in  his  pocket,  with  what  earthly  idea  as  to  its 
use  no  one  could  discover,  walked  about  with  a  most 
logarithmic  expression  of  countenance,  and  became 
so  totally  insufferable  that  they  sent  him  off  under  a 
large  tree  to  unpack  the  basket  for  breakfast,  —  how 
rapidly  and  steadily  the  work  proceeded,  when  they 
had  got  rid  of  him,  —  how  they  sat  gaily  down  about 
one  o'clock  with  appetites  sharpened  by  long  fast 
and  exercise,  —  how  the  Doctor,  citing  Horatian  au- 
thority for  the  amiable  indiscretions  which  even  the 
elder  Cato  often  allowed  himself,  contrived  to  make 
Picotot  drink  more  claret  than  Cato  himself  would 
have  approved  of,  —  how  they  resumed  their  work, 
and  finally  returned,  a  merry  party,  to  Plassy,  pre- 
ceded by  La  Fosse  on  Cocotte,  alternately  spouting 
whole  odes  of  his  favourite  author,  gibing  the  Picotot, 
or  making  even  Lambert  almost  laugh  with  some 
quaint  phrase,  or  dry  satiric  jest. 
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Our  friends  were  perfectly  unaware  that  an  Indi- 
vidual, of  whose  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  one 
of  their  party  only.  Papa  Fallals,  was  conscious,  had 
during  the  whole  day  long  watched  their  proceedings. 
This  person,  clad  something  like  a  gamekeeper,  with 
bag  and  gun  hanging  by  its  greasy  sling  from  his 
shoulder,  was  a  garde  champetre,  one  of  that  rural 
police,  which  seems  in  France  to  play  the  part  of  an 
omnipresent  Argus.  He  had  not  shown  himself  to 
the  party,  nor  had  Fallals  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
any  thing  of  his  being  hid  in  the  skirts  of  a  little 
covert  on  the  hill  side  that  commanded  a  view  of 
their  operations.  The  cunning  boor  saw  no  reason 
to  quarrel  with  the  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
interrupt  the  amateur  survey  on  the  other,  and  so 
made  his  double-edged  simplicity  serve  him  both 
ways.  Merrick  and  Lambert  were  under  closer 
surveillance  than  the  first-named  certainly  was 
aware  of.  One  of  Grivet's  journeymen  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  police,  and  through  him,  who  overheard 
their  conversation  from  the  shop,  their  ordinary 
place  of  resort,  instant  knowledge  was  derived  of  all 
they  did.  The  man  who  had  watched  them  that  day 
was  sent  out  with  strict  injunctions  to  let  them  com- 
mit themselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  bring  due 
notice  of  all  they  did.     The  fellow,  of  course,  made 
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the  most  of  his  story ;  and  the  Sous  Prefet,  Monsieur 
de  Crivalet,  got  an  exaggerated  account  of  it  that 
very  evening. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Monsieur  de  Crivalet 
belonged  to  that  Dogberry-and- Verges  class  of  public 
functionaries,  who  are  always  seeing  mysteries  in  a 
mouse  hole ;  he  was  of  that  zealous  magisterial  body 
who  take  "  the  comprehending  of  all  vagrom  men  " 
to  be  one  of  their  special  duties ;  and  who  invariably, 
with  the  happiest  degree  of  intuitive  misjudgment, 
follow  out  the  principle  of  their  great  prototype  by 
selecting  "the  most  desertless  men  to  be  constable  of 
the  watch."  The  Sous  Prefet's  subordinate  agents 
were,  therefore,  worthy  of  him,  those  at  least  of  his 
own  choice ;  while  the  rest,  clever  men  in  their  way, 
as  are  most  of  the  French  police,  combined,  from  the 
superintendent  downwards,  to  flatter  the  chief  civil 
authority  by  fooling  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The 
friendship  of  Merrick  and  Lambert  was  just  the  thing 
for  them  to  make  a  state-matter  of.  A  Napoleonist 
colonel  of  cavalry  consorting  with  an  English  navy 
captain  seemed  in  itself  a  most  ominous  and  unusual 
conjunction,  boding  results  perhaps  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  Then  their  constant  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, a  gunsmith's  shop  —  a  place  where  arms  were 
sold  and  manufactured  —  and  the  owner  of  it,   too. 
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a  noted  Buonapartist !  Should  not  Grivet's  premises 
be  searched  for  concealed  weapons  ?  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  cautious  Sous  Prefet,  whose  zeal  for  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  was  stimulated  by  the  distinction 
which  such  a  hajopy  chance  would  confer  on  him, 
rendering  him,  perhaps,  even  worthy  of  promotion  to 
the  rank  and  office  of  prefet,  the  great  aim,  hope, 
and  object  of  Monsieur  De  Crivalet's  existence ! 

His  subordinate,  the  Police  Superintendent, 
moderated  the  exceeding  ardour  of  the  zealous  func- 
tionary by  suggesting  that,  as  matters  stood,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Englishman, 
whose  nation  was,  for  certain  excellent  and  tolerably 
obvious  reasons,  in  high  esteem  with  the  newly  re- 
stored Bourbons;  while,  again,  search-warrants  were 
ticklish  things,  edgetools  in  short,  with  which  the 
unwary  might  cut  their  fingers.  The  Sous  Prefet, 
for  instance,  if  he  did  search  Grivet's  shop,  and  if  he 
did  find  nothing  there  beyond  the  old  man's  stock  in 
trade  (as  it  was  just  possible  might  be  the  case), 
would  not  get  the  thanks  of  government  for  alarming 
the  country :  nor  would  he  jDcrhaps,  in  that  case,  fail 
to  incur  some  considerable  quantity  of  ridicule,  a 
lampoon  perchance  from  Doctor  La  Fosse,  the  wit  of 
Plassy,  or  an  awkward  nickname  in  the  market- 
place, which  might  (as  these  vile  things,  the  burrs  of 
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social  life,  will  do  sometimes)  stick  to  him  to  the  end 
of  time.  These  reflections  had  their  effect,  for  Mon- 
sieur De  Crivalet,  like  aU  shallow  people,  had  a 
horror  of  being  laughed  at.  He  recollected  that  his 
name  rhymed  with  the  gunsmith's,  and  already  in 
imagination  figured  them  to  himself  stuck  in  juxta- 
position at  the  fag  end  of  a  pitiless  epigram :  shudder- 
ing at  the  idea,  he  summoned  up  his  discretion,  and 
laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  active  operations  yet, 
determined  to  content  himself  with  watching  the 
motions  of  the  two  friends  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
Fouche. 

Early  on  the  day  after  the  survey  party,  and  just 
as  Merrick  with  the  Colonel  was  preparing  to  start 
again  to  continue  the  joint  labour,  one  of  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Sous  Prefecture  brought  the  sailor  a  note 
from  no  less  a  person  than  the  chief  civil  authority 
of  Plassy.  Lambert  guessed  at  once  the  purport 
and  the  object  of  it. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer  of  bitter  con- 
tempt ;  "  they  cannot  leave  me  alone,  and  it  is  through 
you  they  seek  to  annoy  met  Mille  canons!  this, 
forsooth,  is  a  free  country  !  these  are  the  hounds  that 
call  him  that  is  gone  a  despot!  the  cowards  are  so 
conscious  that  they  must  misuse  the  power  they  have, 
that  in  every  man  that  dares  be  independent  they  see 
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some  one  ready  to  wrest  from  their  trembling  hands 
the  sword  they  cannot  wield  ! " 

"Don't  waste  good  indignation,  Colonel,"  quietly 
answered  the  sailor ;  "  it  may  be  an  invitation  to 
dinner  for  what  you  know  ;  but  here,  read  it ;  at 
any  rate  the  old  gentleman  has  been  civil,  you  must 
own,  in  writing  himself  to  me  !  " 

"  The  old  ass  !  "  exclaimed  Lambert,  glancing  over 
the  note  ;  "  listen  to  this :  " 

"  Plassy :  September  29.  1820.  — Circumstances 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sous  Prefet 
(on  which  he  desires  to  suspend  at  present  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion),  involving  a  suspicion  (to  the 
nature  of  which  he  will  not  just  now  more  specially 
allude),  which  partially  concerns  a  person  whom  he 
desires  to  esteem  (but  of  whom,  at  this  moment,  he 
declines  making  direct  mention),  the  Sous  Prefet 
deems  it  his  duty  (the  onerous  and  responsible  nature 
of  which  must  excuse  any  apparent  discourtesy  in  his 
proceeding)  to  request  Captain  Merrick  to  do  him 
the  honour  (and  he  hopes  it  will  impose  on  the  Cap- 
tain the  least  possible  amount  of  inconvenience)  of 
calling  at  the  Sous  Prefecture  at  the  earliest  hour 
after  receipt  of  this  note  at  which  Captain  Merrick's 
affairs  will  permit  him  to  do  so. 

"  The  Sous  Prefet  hastens  to  avail  hmiself  of  this 
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occasion  to  offer  to  Captain  Merrick  the  earnest  assur- 
ance of  his  high  consideration." 

"  You  remember  what  I  told  you  about  the 
frigate  ?  "  continued  the  soldier  ;  "  on  my  word, 
they  are  capable  of  any  amount  of  jackassification 
possible,  —  at  least  this  old  fool  is;  while  the  knaves 
about  him  have  got  up  some  idea  of  a  plot,  or  a  con- 
spiracy, in  which  they  will  endeavour  to  drag  in  my 
name  to  glorify  themselves,  and  gratify  your  friend 
Louis  le  cochon^s  adherents,  by  crushing  a  man  whose 
only  fault  is  fidelity." 

Merrick  knew  so  little,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  Englishmen  of  the  time,  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  internal  administration  of  France  in 
that  day,  that  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  see 
what  looked  very  like  a  confirmation  of  his  friend's 
prediction.  He  had  all  along  calculated  on  inquiry 
being  made  as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  their  plan 
of  survey,  and  he  had  trusted  to  this  to  enable  him 
to  bring  Lambert  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  as 
a  retired  officer,  who  far,  as  was  pretended,  from 
being  turbulent  and  discontented,  occupied  himself 
on  the  contrary  in  peaceably  turning  to  good  account 
the  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the  course 
of  his  military  career.  He  was  more  annoyed  than 
he  chose  to  show  by  the  absurd  note  that  De  Cri valet 
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had  sent  him,  perceiving  the  possibility  of  a  failure 
in  his  attempt  to  recall  the  soldier  to  the  business  of 
life,  and  reinstate  him,  despite  himself,  in  the  position 
of  which  his  services  and  his  talents  rendered  him 
really  worthy. 

"  Come,  mon  Colonel^^  said  he,  affecting  a  careless- 
ness he  did  not  feel,  "  I'll  take  my  hat  and  be  off  to 
my  interview  :  — -  do  you  wait  for  me,  and  be  sure 
that  a  short  half  hour  will  bring  me  back  with  the 
Sous  Prefet's  full  permission  to  map  the  w^hole  de- 
partment." 

"  You  will  find  yourself  mistaken,"  replied  Lambert 
quietly ;  "  you  do  not  understand  the  asinineness  of 
a  French  aristocrat  of  the  old  school :  go  and  study 
it :  old  La  Fosse  with  his  jargon  of  natural  history 
ought  to  devise  a  name  for  the  species,  for,  trust  me, 
they  are  a  race  apart." 

So  saying  the  dragoon  took  a  book  and  Merrick's 
easy  chair,  while  the  sailor,  not  much  re-assured  by 
the  positive  assertions  of  his  friend,  walked  rapidly 
to  the  residence  of  the  chief  official  of  Plassy.  It 
was  one  of  those  houses  which  have  had  the  preten- 
sion of  attempting  to  be  remarkable,  and  which  have 
grievously  failed  in  the  effort.  There  was  a  carriage 
entry  with  massive  pillars,  and  fantastic  eccentricities 
of  masonry  thereabout,  much  too  large  and  too  pre- 
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tending  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  smallness  of  the 
courtyard.  The  house  had  on  the  lower  story,  flush 
with  the  ground,  a  set  of  dull  damp  dungeons  of 
rooms,  now  used  as  public  offices ;  while  the  upper 
stories,  of  mean  and  inconsiderable  elevation,  were 
reached  by  an  outer  stair  of  stone  in  the  Italian  style, 
which  might  have  not  been  misplaced  if  attached  to 
a  building  twice  as  large  again.  The  mansion  was 
worthy  of  the  inhabitant,  being  perfectly  in  character 
with  the  pompous  pretensions  and  real  inanity  of  its 
well-meaning  but  singularly  silly  occupant.  I  have 
a  theory,  that  you  may  judge  of  many  men  by  their 
houses,  as  you  know  a  snail  by  its  shell. 

Merrick  mounted  the  outer  stair,  sent  in  his  name, 
and  w^as  ushered  by  a  sort  of  shabby  lackey  into 
Monsieur  de  Crivalet's  office  room ;  a  dingy  dusty 
parlour  surrounded  by  book-cases  which  groaned  with 
the  ponderous  lead  of  law  works,  and  bound-up 
volumes  of  public  papers.  Here  he  had  to  wait  at 
least  ten  minutes.  A  gencCarme  or  two,  and  an  ill- 
looking  fellow  in  a  blouse  with  game-bag  and  fowling 
piece,  were  lounging  in  the  hall  as  Merrick  entered. 
These  people,  it  appeared,  from  the  banging  of  doors 
and  shuffling  of  feet  which  the  suitor  could  not  help 
hearing,  were  called  out  for  a  minute  or  two,  each 
doubtless  for  reference  or  examination  by  the  great 
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man.  Shortly  after  the  cessation  of  the  noise  oc- 
casioned by  their  summons,  Monsieur  de  Crivalet 
entered  the  room,  hoping,  and  believing  indeed  in  his 
secret  soul,  that  he  had  somewhat  awe-struck  the 
Englishman  by  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  his  offi  • 
cial  reception,  as  if  any  one  who  had  undergone  the 
licensed  impertinences  of  an  English  secretary  to  a 
board  (in  those  days,  of  course)  'vould  care  for  the 
pigmy  insolence  of  a  French  Sous  Prefet !  One  of 
the  few  things  the  French  are  awkward  at  is  rude- 
ness. They  cannot  manage  it  with  that  degree  of 
reality  and  downrightness  wdiich  distinguishes  so  re- 
markably the  functionaries  of  another  celebrated 
nation,  to  which  I  need  do  no  more  than  allude. 

Monsieur  de  Crivalet  entered,  bowed,  pointed  to  a 
chair,  and  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed  position  in 
a  huge  old  leather  cushioned  arm-chair,  without  saying 
a  word.  He  was  usually,  I  should  observe,  rather 
carefid  to  pay  attention  to  the  sailor,  with  whom  he 
had  in  common  the  small  freemasonry  of  the  snuff 
box ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  as  dry  and  distant 
in  his  manner  as  he  could  by  any  possibility  contrive 
to  be.  There  he  sat,  a  thin,  tall,  very  bald  and 
rather  distinguished  looking  old  gentleman,  adjusting 
his  gold  spectacles,  blowing  his  nose,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  w^ritten  report  lying  on  the  table 
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before  him,  with  an  air  of  severity  which  Ehadaman- 
thus  himself  might  have  failed  to  arrive  at.  Like 
many  other  performances,  however,  more  or  less 
theatrical,  which  one  sees  in  life,  it  was  too  highly 
got  up,  and  failed  from  overdoing.  Merrick  waited 
in  silence  for  some  time,  when,  beginning  to  lose  pa- 
tience, he  took  the  initiative  in  the  conversation,  and 
begged  to  know  what  had  procured  him  the  honour 
of  a  summons  from  the  first  civil  functionary  of 
Plassy.  The  Sous  Prefet  looked  excessively  solemn, 
took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  put  them  in  the 
case,  as  if  figuratively  typifying  his  clear-sightedness, 
and  said  in  a  dry  pompous  tone  — 

"  The  two  nations  are  at  peace" — and  paused. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Merrick,  totally  un- 
able to  guess  what  this  exordium  was  to  lead  to. 

"  At  peace,"  resumed  the  official  with  a  solemn 
wave  of  the  hand,  "and  allied  even;  but  when  a 
maritime  officer  of  the  one  takes  up  his  residence  on 
the  soil  of  the  other,  and  there  consorts  habitually 
with  a  military  officer  of  the  other,  known  to  be 
hostilely  opposed  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and 
with  him  visits  localities  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
paring plans  of  them  —  with  what  ultimate  intent  it  is 
impossible  for  the  authorities  to  conclude  —  I  say, 
sir,  when  this  is  the  case,  why " 
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"  Yes,  sir,  when  this  occurs ; "  asked  Merrick  pa- 
renthetically. 

"  Why !  it's  a  very  remarkable  thing,"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Crivalet,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff  as  if  he  had  discharged  a  great  public 
duty. 

"Hardly  remarkable  enough,  perhaps,"  rejoined 
the  sailor,  "to  excite  much  attention  when  the 
natural  character  of  the  intimacy  is  under  the  cir- 
cumstances taken  into  consideration,  and  the  very 
innocent,  if  not  actually  laudable,  object  of  the  my- 
sterious plan-making  explained." 

He  then  proceeded  in  clear  and  plain  language  to 
state  the  exceeding  probability  there  seemed  to  be  of 
laying  down  such  a  line  of  level  as  might  lead  to  the 
completion  of  the  Plassy  canal,  suppressing  as  much 
as  possible  any  merit  he  might  have  in  the  under- 
taking, and  trying  to  show  the  dragoon  in  as  favour- 
able a  light  as  possible,  as  an  ingenious,  well-affected, 
and  public  spirited  officer.  He  expatiated  briefly  on 
the  advantage  of  the  canal  to  the  country,  and  of  the 
valuable  nature  of  the  service  which  Lambert  would 
render,  were  he  allowed  to  continue  his  survey  ; 
and  pointed  out  that,  if  it  were  required,  nothing 
should  be  done  save  in  the  presence  of  persons  de- 
puted to  watch  the  operations  by  the  Sous  Prefet 
himself. 
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Merrick's  statement  was  so  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward in  itself,  his  manner  so  manly  and  open,  and  his 
aro:uments  so  sound,  that  Monsieur  de  Crivalet  felt 
something  in  the  position  of  one  who,  as  old  La  Fosse 
would  have  said,  has  made  discoveries  in  the  nidifica- 
tion  of  the  female  horse.  His  vision  of  a  prefecture 
began  to  pale  and  faint  away,  and  unsupported 
by  the  presence  of  his  myrmidons,  he  began  to  think 
that  the  deep  conspiracy  they  prated  of  might  end 
very  possibly  in  a  bottle  of  smoke.  It  was  hard 
though  —  hard  to  give  up  such  a  nice  thing  to  write 
a  report  upon,  commencing  with  a  short  essay  on  the 
general  state  of  public  feeling,  —  a  little  disquisition 
on  the  inherent  proneness  to  feudality  remarkable  in 
France,  —  an  analysis  of  the  rural  police  system,  —  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  other  equally 
relevant  matter  so  usefully  and  properly  introduced 
into  state  papers  by  gentlemen  who  think  length 
strength,  and  drag  in  any  thing  and  every  thing  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  —  and  then  a  detail  of  the 
plot  itself,  with  depositions  marked  A  to  P,  and 
illustrative  documents  numbered  to  103.  It  was 
terrible  to  think  of  missing  such  a  capital  case  in  a 
stupid  little  country  town  where  conspiracies  were 
scarcer,  even  La  Fosse  must  have  allowed,  than  chronic 
disorders.     The  Sous  Prefet  could  not  do  it.     As  he 
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had  no  one  present  to  refer  to,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  document  before  him. 

"  Doubtless,  Captain  Merrick,  said  he,  doubtless 
your  account  (which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe) 
is  correct  (a  point  on  wliich  I  may,  however,  suspend 
the  expressions  of  any  judgment) ;  but  here  is  the  offi- 
cial declaration  of  a  highly  intelligent  member  of  the 
rural  police,  Nicholas  Gobentier,  and  of  Jerome 
Fallais,  commonly  called  Paj^a  Fallals,  of  the  farm  of 
Vouton,  which  of  course  demands  some  attention ; 
and  documents  by  other  persons,  to  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  allude  more  particularly,  and  alto- 
gether I  am  in  doubt  what  to  do  without  reporting 
the  matter. 

"  I  do  not  of  course,"  interposed  Merrick,  "  pre- 
sume to  ask  for  a  sight  of  all  the  papers  in  question ; 
but  you  would  perhaps  favour  me  with  a  sketch  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  man  Fallais,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  our  operations." 

"  More  than  he  were  eye-witnesses,"  said  the  Sous 
Prefet  mysteriously;  "but  Fallais'  evidence  has, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  been  favourable  to  you ;  the 
deponent,  for  instance,  being  questioned,  could  not 
swear  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  was  carried  on^ 

"  Being  an  ignorant  peasant  he  could  be  hardly 
supposed  to  do  so,"  observed  Merrick,  smiling. 
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"Ignorant,  but  by  no  means  unintelligent,  re- 
member that,  sir  ;  —  deponent,  being  questioned,  is 
not  certain  ivhether  the  icork  might  not  have  been  a 
plan  of  the  country;  —  asked  one  of  the  parties  ( Charles 
Auguste  Picotot)  what  they  were  about,  and  could  not 
get  a  clear  answer ;  —  heard  it  said  that  they  were  going 
to  re-open  the  canal ;^^ — being  farther  questioned,  "  is 
not  able  to  sioear  they  icere  doing  something  else; 
—  heard  Doctor  La  Fosse  talk  to  the  Englishman  about 
the  cavalry,  infantry^  and  artillery  they  could  muster^ 

"  The  idle  talk  of  the  worthy  Doctor  about  our- 
selves." 

"  He  is  disaffected,  nevertheless,  and  a  person  of 
peculiar  opinions ;  —  heard  Colonel  Lambert^''  con- 
tinued the  Sous  Prefet,  "  say  an  unbridged  canal 
might  stop  an  army ;  —  heard " 

Here  Merrick  rose,  and  commanding  his  temper 
in  the  best  way  he  could,  but  still  unable  quite  to 
repress  his  longing  to  tell  the  old  gentleman  he 
was  a  blockhead  and  a  meddling  spy  to  boot,  he 
said  — 

"  Whether,  sir,  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  feelings 
as  a  gentleman  to  take  this  mode  of  watching  and 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  my  friends  and  myself,  is 
what  I  have  nothing  to  do  with :  —  you  may  think 
it  your  duty,  but  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  so :  I  have 
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given  Toii  a  plain  statement  on  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  commissioned  officer :  what  right 
have  you  to  oppose  to  it  the  garbled  report  of  a 
thickheaded  hind,  wrested  out  of  him  by  leading 
questions,  and  evidently  with  a  purpose  to  criminate 
us  ? —  of  our  idle  casual  talk,  I  will  not  here  discuss, 
as  I  shall  request  an  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to 
our  conduct  and  present  proceedings  by  higher  au- 
thority. 

The  sailor  bowed  slightly,  and  left  the  room  with 
much  more  haste  than  courtesv,  not  choosino'  to  be 
provoked  by  further  discussion.  He  opened  the  door 
so  suddenly  that  the  nondescript  individual  with  the 
blouse  and  game  bag,  who  was  diligently  leaning 
against  it  in  the  hall  with  his  ear  to  the  keyhole, 
tumbled  with  considerable  emphasis  over  the  thresh- 
hold,  and  lay  sprawling  on  the  tiled  floor  of  the  Sous 
Prefet's  official  sanctum.  Merrick  stepped  over  the 
prostrate  eaves-dropper,  and  with  the  benefit  of  this 
warning  as  to  being  more  cautious  in  committing 
himself  bv  word  or  action,  returned  in  no  verv  crood 
humour  to  the  Hotel  Picotot. 

He  found  Lambert  sitting  with  tlie  Picototte, 
whose  husband  with  an  elongation  of  the  upper  lip, 
expressing  with  him  the  deepest  anxiety,  was  pacing 
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uneasily  up  and  down  the  room,  like  a  tapir  in  a 
menagerie. 

"  AVell,"  inquired  both  the  gentlemen  as  Merrick 
entered,  the  manly  Indifference  of  the  dragoon's  voice 
setting  off  the  craven  querulousness  which  quivered 
in  that  of  the  unhappy  purist  in  translation ;  "  well, 
what  news  ?  " 

"  Have  I  been  suspected  to  be  treasonate  ?  "  asked 
Picotot. 

*-Was  not  I  right  to  the  letter?"  said  the  sol- 
dier. 

"  Monsieur  Picotot,"  replied  Merrick,  "  is  unsullied 
by  any  grave  imputation  on  his  loyalty,  and  your 
Sous  Prefet  is  a  greater  blockhead  than  even  you, 
Lambert,  had  prepared  me  for." 

The  soldier  laughed  triumphantly. 

*'  This  is  the  sort  of  government  you  would  have 
me  bow  to,  Merrick  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  —  this  is  the  sort  of  blockhead  In 
authority  I  would  have  you  oppose,  in  order  that  you 
may  stand  well  with  the  government,  of  which  he  is 
unworthy  to  be  the  servant,  and  yoii  are  worthy." 

"  Oppose,  say  you  ?  why,  your  usual  doctrine  is 
subordination." 

*'  In  reason  only  —  not  when  one  is  called  on  to  do 
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injustice  to  one's  self  by  blind  obedience :  —  the 
people  here  calumniate  you,  and  you  are  bound  not 
to  sit  down  under  it ;  —  I  shall  not,  and  so  I  have 
told  the  Sous  Prefet,  who  will,  I  think,  take  some 
time  to  consider  before  he  sends  in  a  report  against 
either  of  us  under  the  threat  I  have  held  out  of  de- 
manding an  inquiry  into  my  position  here,  if  pestered 
further." 

"But  what  would  you  have  me  do,"  asked  the 
Colonel.  "  I  have  the  brand  of  Cain  on  me,  and  any 
of  these  office  curs  may  yelp  at  me,  and  be  hounded 
on  to  do  it  for  an  imaginary  cause :  —  in  the  German 
armies  they  have  a  grade  in  the  ranks  of  condemned 
men,  who  may  be  punished  off  hand  without  inquiry 
—  I  represent  the  class  here." 

"  I've  my  plan,"  replied  the  sailor  —  "fair  means 
first ;  and  if  they  fail  • " 

"  War  to  the  knife,  as  the  Spaniard  says  —  eh  ? 
Did  the  old  Bourbonite  say  much  against  me  ? " 

"  Hum  —  not  say  exactly,  —  indeed  I  wish  he 
had  been  more  explicit,  but  he  meant  a  good  deal ; 
and,  on  my  word,  I  think  he  has  emissaries  who  regu- 
larly watch  us." 

*'  Tonnerre  de  D  —  /"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  start- 
ing up;  "  to  live  a  life  like  this  I  I'd  rather  they'd 
cage  me  at  once,  than  put  a  chain  on  free  will,  and  not 
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leave  me  the  very  liberty  of  thought !  Fair  means, 
say  you  !  You  may  clo  what  you  like,  Merrick — for 
me,  I'll  go  at  once;  put  all  the  papers  that  I  have 
together ;  write  the  statement  of  the  services  of  my 
life,  — aye,  of  my  life  itself,  and  let  them  see  what  it 
is  that  ties  me  here.  I'll  send  it  to  the  Minister  of 
War  straight,  and  tell  him  that  but  for  the  duty  of  a 
son,  I  would  take  to  that  of  even  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  to  escape  this  existence  !  Then,  perhaps,  if 
they  be  men,  they  may  let  the  old  dragoon  die  in 
his  corner  in  peace." 

He  rose,  took  brief  leave  of  the  Picotots,  and  had 
left  the  room  ere  Merrick  could  reply  to,  or  arrest 
him,  and  took  the  way  to  his  own  house  at  a  raj)id 
pace.  Escaping  from  the  tattle  of  the  Picototte  and 
the  prosy  tirades  of  her  husband,  Merrick  ordered 
his  horse,  and  determined  to  put  at  once  into  opera- 
tion a  scheme  which  had  occurred  to  him  as  likely  to 
settle  matters  without  the  necessity  of  coming  into 
collision  either  in  his  own  person  or  Lambert's,  with 
the  local  powers.  Aware  that  Madame  de  Malguet 
was  a  cousin  of  the  Sous  Prefet's,  he  resolved  to  go 
at  once  out  to  La  Chalautre,  and  procure  her  inter- 
mediation to  assist,  if  possible,  in  disabusing  the  high 
oflScial  of  his  error,  and  serve  his  object  as  respected 
Lambert.    While  the  sailor  pushes  his  equus  cahallus, 
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as  the  Doctor  would  have  said,  across  the  open  country 
on  his  way  to  the  distant  chateau,  and  the  dragoon 
strides  moodily  homewards,  let  us  precede  the  latter, 
and  take  a  glance  at  ]\iere  Lambert,  as  she  was  in 
her  own  especial  sanctuary. 

It  was  a  small  cheerful  room,  one  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  the  two  that  formed  the  upper  story, 
looking  on  one  side  across  the  little  river,  where  the 
prospect  was  bounded  by  the  tall  willows  of  an  ait, 
or  marshy  piece  of  osier  land,  on  the  other  side  the 
narrow  stream ;  on  another,  one  could  obtain  a 
partial  glimpse  of  the  course  of  it,  but  the  view  was 
much  impeded  by  the  spreading  horse-chesnut  trees, 
which  threw  their  leafy  branches  far  across  the  water. 
There  were  but  three  windows  on  those  two  sides  ; 
they  were  without  curtains,  and  rather  small.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  plain  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  a  deal  table  kept  scrupulously  clean 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  one  or  two  smaller  ones 
in  the  corners  of  it,  and  a  huge  easy  arm-chair  for 
the  enormous  bulk  of  the  vivandiere.  The  bare  sur- 
face of  walls  covered  with  a  paltry  greenish  paper 
of  the  tint  of  a  sick  cucumber,  was  unbroken  by  any 
ornament  save  a  large  coarse  engraving  of  the  Em- 
peror facing  the  firc-phice,  and  over  it,  two  remark- 
able mementos  of  the  life  of  her  who  had  hung  them 
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there.  The  one  was  a  common  regulation  infantry 
sword,  such  as  was  worn  by  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  imj)erial  army.  It  had  been  the 
sergeant's.  The  belt  was  yet  stained  with  the  blood 
w^hich  had  welled  from  his  death-wound. 

"  I  brought  it  off,"  she  used  to  say,  "  I  brought 
it  off  in  the  teeth  of  their  Cossacks.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  that  and  the  cross  to  show  of  poor 
Pierre's:  I  have  hung  it  in  its  proper  place  there 
over  the  fire — it's  my  briquet^  —  quoi'.^^ 

Suspended,  so  as  to  correspond  with  it,  was  a  small 
keg  (bidon,  as  it  is  termed  technically),  such  as  the 
vivandieres  carry  on  a  march,  or  in  the  field,  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  troops  they  serve  with.  This 
one  was  remarkable  for  its  value  and  workmanship. 
The  staves  consisted  of  rare  woods  highly  polished ; 
the  hoops  were  of  silver,  as  was  the  buckle  of  the  belt 
which  served  to  attach  it  to  the  waist,  and  the  hook 
and  swivel  in  which  it  was  suspended.  It  had  been 
a  gift  to  the  Mere  Lambert  from  the  32d,  with 
which  she  served  so  long,  and  an  inscription  on  it, 
testified  the  fact  and  noted  the  occasion  that  had 
induced   the   offerino;.       This   keo'  was  with   Mere 


*  Briquet — steel  to  strike  a  light  —  the  French  foot  soldier's 
cant  term  for  his  sword. 
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Lambert  the  substitute  for  jewel  case,  strong  box, 
and  escritoir.  On  leaving  the  army  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  beloved  bidon  fall  into  disuse,  and  she 
had  therefore  taken  the  strange  fancy  of  having  the 
head  at  one  extremity  fitted  with  a  secret  opening, 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  make  the  little  barrel  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  few  papers  she  possessed,  and  which 
she  valued,  perhaps,  but  a  few  degrees  above  the 
ancient  contents  of  the  vessel  which  they  had  now 
replaced. 

"  The  keg's  dry  at  last,"  she  used  to  say.  "  Best 
keep  the  money  in  the  thing  that  made  it ;  —  some 
day  or  other  Pierre  w^ill  make  it  run  faster  than  ever 
the  brandy  used,  at  roulette  or  hazard ;  —  he  '11  maybe, 
find  something  else  there  that  may  make  him  long- 
to  have  a  longer  purse  than  ever  the  old  vivandiere 
can  give  him." 

On  the  day  of  which  I  write,  Mere  Lambert  had 
been  driven  in  by  rain,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one 
of  the  last  few  warm  and  sunny  days  of  autumn,  in 
company  with  her  rod  and  old  Marthon,  the  ad- 
vancing season  warning  her  to  commence  preparations 
for  her  w^inter's  avocations.  In  the  spring,  the 
summer,  and  the  autumn,  she  was  almost  always  in 
the  open  air ;  this  was  her  season  of  enjoyment.  In 
the  winter  she  occupied  herself  in  making  and  alter- 
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ing  her  clotlies,  mending  her  son's,  and  other  house- 
hold  work,  all  which  she  performed  with  her  own 
hands.     Marthon,     the  old  servant,  seemed   to   be 
chiefly  kept  to  be  talked  to,  scolded  at,  and  quarrelled 
with.     Her  chief  duty  was  to  play  drafts  with  her 
mistress,  and  talk  slang  to  her.      She  was  a  terrible 
virago,  and  in  that  respect  suited  Mere  Lambert  ad- 
mirably, as  whenever  she  felt  a  little  dull,  she  could 
always  get  up  a  fight  incontinently.     In  these  word 
combats,   which  usually  drove  Lambert  out  of  the 
house,  the  language  of  both  maid  and  mistress  was 
such  as  Billingsgate  has  rarely  dreamed  of.     After 
exhausting  their  present  stock  of  "  base  comparisons," 
and  other  tropes  and  metaphors  in  which  the  slang 
language  is  so  rich,  the  belligerents  would  cease  to 
hold  their  equal  ground,  Marthon  going  off*  conten- 
tedly  on    her   menial   occupations.    Mere   Lambert 
taking  up  her  rod  or  her  needle  in  the  plenitude  of 
mistresshood.     On   the   day  of  which   I  write  they 
were  just  at  the  close   of  a  very  severe  action,  in 
which    both    parties   had  held    out   equally  stoutly. 
The  running  fire  of  words  had  ceased  nearly  for  want 
of  ammunition,  and,  like  hostile  fleets  separated  by 
the  calm  of  their  own  cannonade,  they  fired  single 
guns   only    now    and   then  at    one  another    in    the 
shape  of  some  isolated  sarcasm.     They  sat  with    a 
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draft  board  between  them,  intently  watching  the 
game. 

"  Blot  and  king !  your  eyes  are  buttoned  up,  you 
old  fool !  "  said  Mere  Lambert,  making  a  triumphant 
move. 

^larthon  said  nothing,  but  went  on  crooning  some 
old  ditty,  till  she  thought  she  had  found  an  advan- 
tageous countercheck  to  her  mistress's  strategy. 

"You  lie  —  because  I'm  not  so  blind  but  I  can  see 
you  cheating, — just  take  that  move  back  —  it  wasn't 
fair." 

"  It  was  fair." 

"It  wasn't." 

"  No." 

"  Yes." 

"You're  a " 

"  You're  another." 

The  engagement  recommenced,  and  in  the  happy 
midst  of  it,  Lambert  entered  the  house.  Used  to 
the  noise,  he  went  at  once  to  his  own  room,  and 
occupied  himself  in  taking  out  and  arranging  his 
papers  prior  to  copying  them,  and  drawing  up  the 
statement  that  he  spoke  of,  a  futile  labour  as  he  all 
along  in  his  heart  believed.  The  noise  above  stairs 
died  into  silence,  and  before  long  Marthon  came  to  tell 
him  his  mother  wanted  him.     He  left  his  occupation. 
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and  went  up  the  few  steps  that  took  him  to  Mere 
Lambert's  room.  The  important  questions  he  was 
called  on  to  decide,  related  to  the  blot  and  king  at 
drafts,  which  much  vexed  object  of  controversy  still 
threatened  to  induce  fresh  hostilities.  A  chance 
averted  them  and  threw  the  weight  of  Mere  Lam- 
bert's vixen  temper  on  her  son. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  What  is  it,  mother,  that  you  want  ?  "  answered 
the  dragoon,  avoiding  her  question ;  "  tell  me,  and 
let  me  go  —  I  am  busy  ! " 

"  What  are  you  doing?" 

"  Writing.  " 

"  Why  ? — to  whom  ?  —  -what  ?  "  followed  in  quick 
succession,  and  Lambert,  vexed  and  annoyed  already, 
told  her  at  last  in  round  terms  tlie  nature  of  his 
business.  Words  could  hardly  express  the  fury  of 
the  woman  when  she  heard  that,  but  for  her,  the 
soldier  would  take  up  arms  under  the  aristocrats. 
She  lavished  every  species  of  insult  the  power  of 
language  can  convey  upon  her  unhappy  son.  She 
called  liim  craven,  false  to  his  country,  without 
honour,  courage,  or  constancy. 

"  But  what  could  I  expect !  Will  not  the  false 
beget  the  false,  as  lie  begets  lie  !  Are  you  not  stand- 
ing there   with  the  brand  of  bastardy  on  you,  and 
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why !  Oh  !  you  son  that  are  ashamed  of  your 
mother  !  Oh  I  you  that  dared  say  that  —  ay,  say  it 
to  your  mother,  —  the  word  you  then  spoke  has 
sealed  my  lips  to  you,  and  you  shall  never  be  other 
than  you  are,  to  say  I  doubly  shame  you  —  no,  while 
I  live,  shall  you  not  know  who  you  are  —  my  son 
shall  not  leave  me  twice." 

"  Peace,  mother,  peace  —  you  know  I  cannot 
leave  you,"  said  the  unhappy  soldier ;  and,  while  in  a 
sort  of  insanity  of  passion,  the  wretched  woman  con- 
tinued to  pour  out  the  bitterest  and  most  insulting 
torrent  of  invective,  he  asked  the  old  servant  in  a  low 
voice 

*'  Can  it  be  her  fit  so  soon  asrain  ?  " 

o 

"  Possibly  —  she's  been  fractious  all  day  —  see  it 
is " 

As  she  spoke.  Mere  Lambert  uttered  a  horrible 
cry,  and  then  pointing  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
called  out  — 

"  There  he  stands,  the  false  shaveling  rascal !  The 
cross  in  his  hand,  and  a  lie  on  his  lips  I  Good  shot, 
good  shot,  good  shot !  Look  at  the  hole  in  his 
breast,  and  the  blood  streaming  down  his  surplice  ! 
Burn  him,  Pierre !  Burn  the  pile,  now  the  papers 
are  gone  —  burn  the  body,  and  all  with  it." 

She  had  continued  to  advance,  while  she  spoke,  to 
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the  corner  her  face  was  turned  towards.  There,  when 
her  hands  had  touched  the  wall,  she  sunk  heavily  to 
the  ground,  like  a  person  half  fainting.  Lambert 
and  the  old  woman  seemed  used  to  the  sight;  the 
latter  had  provided  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  tumbler, 
into  which  the  dragoon  poured  a  large  quantity  of 
the  pure  sj)irit.  His  mother  still  moved  restlessly, 
and  moaned  from  time  to  time,  as  if  in  want  of  some- 
thing. He  held  the  glass  to  her  lips,  and  she  slowly 
swallowed  the  contents.  Marthon  stood  by  with  a 
pillow  from  the  bed  in  the  next  room  ;  she  laid  it  on 
the  floor,  and  on  it  Lambert  placed  his  mother's 
head,  who  had  now  sunk  into  a  deep  and  leaden 
sleep.  She  lay  there  many  houi*s,  and  her  son 
watched  her. 

It  was  clear  he  could  not  leave  Plassy. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

It  required  much  less  than  an  hour,  at  the  pace  at 
which  Merrick  was  riding,  to  take  him  to  La  Cha- 
lautre,  which  he  reached  about  noon,  anxious,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  to  prevent  any  thing  so  ab- 
surd and  mischievous  as  a  pubhc  representation  to 
the  authorities  on  the  part  of  the  over-zealous  Sous 
Prefet,  respecting  his  recent  proceedings.  The 
sailor  knew  quite  enough  of  the  world  to  estimate 
the  value  of  private  influence  over  public  personages 
at  its  proper  rate,  and,  whatever  effect  his  own 
menace  of  appeal  might  have  had,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  rest  his  expectations  of  pushing  the  matter 
upon  it  alone,  unaided  by  any  other  stand-by. 
Above  all,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  losing  no  time 
in  securing  whatever  additional  intervention  he 
might  hope  to  obtain,  and  this  impression  made  him 
hurry  at  once  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Marquise. 

There  was,  as  usual,  considerable  excitement 
caused  in  the  quiet  household  of  La  Chalautre,  by 
his  arrival.     Nicolas  ran  to  take  his  horse,  Pierrefeu 
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hastened  to  inquire  if  the  gun  was  left  behind,  as  he 
would  go  back  and  hurry  IMichel  on  the  road,  while 
even  the  Marquise  left  her  usual  place  before  the 
ever-burning  wood  fire,  and  came  to  meet  the  Cap- 
tain at  the  door  of  his  room.  Old  Josse  was  with 
her  seated  at  the  larger  table,  piled  with  parchments 
and  musty  folios,  while  a  mass  of  manuscript  on  the 
smaller  one,  placed  close  to  Madame  de  Malguet's 
seat,  showed  that  they  had  both  been  busied  in  some 
work  of  unusual  character. 

"I  thought  it  not  unlikely  you  would  come  to- 
day," said  the  chatelaine,  "  fairly  weary  of  your 
amateur  land-measuring  and  your  dragoon  compa- 
nion,—  and  lo,  I  was  right !  Come,  be  honest,  and 
own  that  you  have  had  enough  of  it,  and " 

"  Of  him  ?"  answered  Merrick,  smiling.  "  Wrong, 
entirely  wrong,  I  assure  you  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  more  than  ever  interested  in  both  the  man  and 
the  matter ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  willing  to 
have  the  risk  of  trying  to  persuade  you  to  take  some 
interest  in  them  too." 

"  And  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  in  the  under- 
taking ?  Act  as  companion  to  the  Society  for  the 
Plassy  Survey,  as  I  suppose  you  must  have  dubbed 
yourselves,  and  sit  under  a  tree  to  bandy  small  wit 
with  Dr.  La  Fosse,  or  talk  to  the  sabreur  about  Ma- 
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rengo  or  the  Bridge  of  Areola,  when  either  wearies 
of  work — unless,  indeed,  you  honour  my  poor  brain 
by  supposing  it  capable  of  calculating  an  angle  for 

you?" 

"  You  laugh  at  me  mercilessly,"  answered  Mer- 
rick, "  and  I  bore  you  with  still  less  humanity  in 
return,  —  but  in  very  deed  something  almost  serious 
has  occurred,  and  it  is  very  nearly  on  a  matter  of 
business  I  come,  specially,  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Alas  for  my  day's  enjoyment  I  Here  had  I  de- 
termined upon  fairly  confiding  so  far  in  you  as  to  let 
you  see  what  all  my  occupations  are,  —  aye,  even  to 
the  confession  of  an  addition  to  that  most  unpoetic 
of  all  literature,  memoir  writing.  I  called  in  Mon- 
sieur Josse  with  his  books  of  reference,  his  parch- 
ments, and  genealogies,  as  usual  when  I  am  alone, 
and  put  out  my  ponderous  bundle  of  heavy  paper  — 
a  history  of  the  family,  nothing  less,  from  Marcus  de 
Calotria  —  in  the  chronicler's  style  —  the  first  lord, 
down  to  the  present  unworthy  possessor ;  —  and  I 
had  put  out  the  Buova  d'Auton  for  you,  and  pro- 
mised myself  a  rational  day ;  and  now  you  talk  of 
business." 

"As  if  that  were  rational,  you  would  add,  per- 
haps ? "  rejoined  Merrick  ;  "  but,  seriously  and 
sadly,  let  me  tell  the  brief  story  of  a  sort  of  half 
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scrape  I  ran  some  distant  chance  of  getting  into  — 
nay,  don't  stir,  Monsieur  Josse"  (for  the  old  man 
made  a  motion  with  much  crackling  of  parchment, 
and  flapping  to  of  ponderous  folios,  to  leave  the 
room),  "  your  advice  may  even  be  of  service,  if 
Madame  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  you  for  it." 

Here  Merrick  recounted  in  his  usual  plain  curt 
sailor's  style,  the  story  of  the  absurd  suspicions  which 
some  of  the  police  subordinates  had  got  up  against 
him  and  his  friends,  and  of  the  still  more  absurd  way 
in  which  Monsieur  De  Crivalet  had  encouraged  the 
idea  of  some  secret  designs  on  their  part,  so  dan- 
gerous, it  might  be,  as  to  require  the  matter  to  be 
reported  to  the  highest  authority.  As  he  proceeded 
with  his  relation,  Madame  de  Malguet's  countenance 
changed  gradually  from  the  expression  of  a  cheerful- 
ness unwonted  with  her  to  its  usual  impassive,  if  not 
unpleasing,  melancholy.  She  sat  down  and  listened 
quietly,  without  interrupting  the  sailor,  to  the  end  of 
his  recital,  and  then,  with  her  wonted  abruptness, 
asked  — 

"  How  will  the  matter  affect  you  ?  If  they  send 
for  your  sahreur  to  Paris,  or  subject  old  La  Fosse  to 
surveillance,  well  and  good ;  be  they  wrong  or  right, 
— the  one  is  an  obstinate  Kapoleonlst  and  merits  no 
quarter,  and  the  other  should  be  specially  punished 
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as  punster  and  pedant  to  boot  —  two  things  I  hate  — 
but  you?" 

"  If  I  am  mentioned  as  having  been  connected 
■with  disaffected  subjects  of  France  in  never  mind 
what  undertaking,  that  official  infatuation  chooses  to 
call  of  doubtful  character,  do  you  imagine  that  the 
matter  will  be  left  there,  or  that  my  name  will  not 
be  given  up  to  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris  as 
an  officer  whom  it  might  be  well  to  find  another 
place  of  residence  for?  Moreover,  once  so  marked, 
and  my  career  is  over  in  my  profession;  I  should 
have  a  cross  against  my  name  at  the  Admiralty,  and, 
small  as  my  chance  is  of  being  ever  employed  now, 
it  would  then  be  totally  destroyed  !  " 

"  Thus  you  may  be  compelled  on  the  one  hand  to 
leave  France,  and  —  no,  no,  you  must  not  go  —  who 
should  I  have  to  talk  Italian  to  ?  —  But  I  am  wrong 
to  trifle  —  the  other  contingency  is  indeed  serious; — 
I  am  so  ignorant  that  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  :  —  you  require  interest,  then,  to  get  employed 
in  your  Xavy  ?  " 

All  this  was  said  in  brief  disconnected  sentences, 
as  if  she  was  thinking  of  something  else.  While 
Merrick  was  explaining  to  her  the  constitution  of 
our  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  all  the  abominations 
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(in  those  days)  of  aristocratic  influence  in  the  service, 
she  interrupted  him  suddenly :  — 

"  The  Sous  Prefet  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  folly, 
you  say  ?  " 

"  He  is  —  pardon  me  the  expression,  for  I  know  he 
is  your  near  kinsman  —  the  dupe  of  designing  people, 
who  will  make  him  responsible  in  the  matter  if  their 
supposed  plot  comes  to  nothing,  and  will  take  the 
merit  of  the  discovery,  if,  by  means  of  spies  and  false 
or  garbled  evidence,  they  can  get  a  case  against  even 
Grivet  the  armourer." 

"  Let  us  go  to  him  at  once,"  said  Madame  de  Mal- 
guet ;  "  he  is  a  well-meaning  man,  though  a  weak  one, 
and  I  think  he  will  thank  me  for  keeping  him  from 
doing  a  silly  thing.  Josse,  tell  them  to  get  the  car- 
riole ready  —  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  To  Plassy,  but  not  again  to  the  Sous  Prefet's." 

"  You  are  right  —  I  will  see  him  by  himself,  and 
have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  hear  reason  :  —  but. 
Heavens !  that  I  should  interfere  in  behalf  of,  first, 
an  Englishman  ;  second,  a  Bonapartist ;  third,  a  — 
a  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  an  anythingarian  —  like  old 
La  Fosse  !  T,  French  to  the  core,  a  Royalist,  a  Chris- 
tian, and  an  aristocrat !  It  is  very  bad,  Josse,  don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 
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Madame  de  Malguet  was  much  more  in  earnest 
than  the  tone  of  her  voice  would  have  led  a  casual 
observer  to  conclude.  She  did  really  think  (with  the 
Bourbonist  aristocrats  of  that  day,  that  class  of  which 
the  Polignacs  may  be  taken  as  the  type,)  that  she 
was  guilty  of  a  sort  of  treason  in  even  interfering  to 
save  an  Imperialist,  or  a  Liberal,  from  an  unjust 
persecution.  It  cost  her  a  good  deal  to  do  so,  more 
especially  in  case  it  should  be  known  publicly  that 
her  intervention  was  exercised  to  procure  a  stay 
of  the  proceedings  against  persons  so  notorious  in 
Plassy  as  the  dragoon  and  the  doctor.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  rather  exaggerated  the  risk 
INIerrick  ran  of  being  unfavourably  represented  to 
his  own  government.  The  sailor  thought  only  of 
Lambert  and  the  failure  of  his  project,  while  she 
thought  but  of  him. 

Monsieur  Josse  was  a  little  scandalised  when  he 
learned  the  imputation  which  had  fallen  on  Merrick, 
and  the  character  of  his  ordinary  associates,  and  it 
was  with  unusual  dryness  that  he  offered  the  use  of 
his  pavilion  room  to  the  sailor,  should  he  wish  to 
repair  the  disorder  of  his  rapid  ride  in  accompanying 
his  lady.  She  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  old  man's 
distant  manner,  and  repeated  her  appeal  to  him  as  to 
what  he  thought  of  the  matter. 
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"  Doubtless  Sir  Merrick,"  replied  the  perplexed 
steward,  "  is  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and  a  friend  of 
Madame  la  Marquise,  which  may  counterbalance  the 
unfortunate  disadvantage  of  being  born  on  the  other 
side  the  channel :  but  that  Lambert !  a  man,  who 
said  of  our  excellent  Louis  le  desire  that  the  French 
had  pitched  over  a  demi-god  and  stuck  up  a  pig  I 
and  that  La  Fosse,  who  positively,  they  say,  believes 
in  nothing  but  his  Horace !  Oh !  Madame,  if 
you  could  but  contrive  to  speak  for  the  Captain 
only." 

"  What,  Monsieur  Josse,"  said  Merrick,  "  do  you 
study  the  chroniclers  to  suppose  that  a  gentleman 
can  throw  over  his  associates  ?    Oh,  fie  !  " 

And,  somewhat  discomfited,  the  steward  reapplied 
himself  to  his  parchments  and  his  folios,  from  which 
he  was  reading  up  and  arranging  material  for  the 
memoirs  about  which  his  mistress  was  employed. 

The  carriole  now  stood  below  the  terrace,  —  Ma- 
dame de  Malguet  reappeared  from  her  room,  followed 
by  Brigitta  bearing  a  light  (man's)  cloak  of  dark  green 
broad  cloth,  which  being  duly  deposited  in  the  carriage, 
they  entered  it  and  proceeded  at  a  round  pace  to  the 
good  town  of  Plassy. 

"  And  what,"  inquired  Madame  de  Malguet,  after 
a  long  silence,  —  "  what  spirit  of  Quixotry,  if  you 
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won't  call  me  out  for  saying  so,  makes  you  so  ready 
to  bind  yourself  up  with  people  like  this  ci-devant 
soldier,  and  this  infidel  physician?" 

"  I  scarcely  understand  the  question." 

"  Why,  I  mean,  do  you  associate  with  them?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  no  great  seeker  of 
acquaintances,  you  were  the  cause  of  my  first  know- 
ledge of  Lambert." 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  the  Marquise  in  surprise. 

"  You,  —  by  imj)ressing  me  with  the  idea  that 
you  were  Monsieur  de  Malguet,  as  I  ought  to  have 
called  you  had  I  known  your  name,  and  sending  me  off 
to  seek  such  assistance  from  a  man  of  the  sword,  for 
we  had  that  brotherhood  between  us,  as  men  require 
when  they " 

"  Think  they  have  been  insulted  — you  almost  make 
me  laugh  ;  —  well,  and  the  consequence  was  ■ " 

"  That  I  found  in  Lambert  an  honest,  noble  nature, 
perverted  by  circumstances  :  he  was  branded  as  a  dis- 
affected man,  and  so  forced  into  disaffection,  just  as 
you  hunt  cattle  to  madness  by  supposing  them  mad ; 
he  was  refused  employment,  and  then,  because  he  was 
idle  and  a  gambler,  men  ran  him  down  —  was  this 
fair?" 

"  Hum  • —  perhaps  not  altogether,  in  the  light  you 
place  it ;  —  but  how  could  you  avail  to  amend  this. 
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and   why  incur   tlie  danger  of  intimacy   with   this 
marked  man  ?  " 

"  I  gave  him  the  employment  he  required ;  I  sup- 
plied him  with  a  motive  to  exertion,  and  a  hope  of 
good  to  come  thereby :  the  process  was  simple,  — 
and  as  to  danger,  I  thought  not  about  that  when  there 
was  a  feeling  of  duty  in  question  ! " 

"Duty?" 

"  Yes  —  duty  from  man  to  man ;  if  I  thought 
I  could  redeem  a  noble  nature  from  debasement,  do 
you  imagine  I  would  care  for  the  sneer,  or  the  taunt, 
or  the  slander  of  excellent  gentlemen,  who  would 
quarrel  with  me  for  my  companionage  ?  —  the  idea 
of  any  one  so  humble  as  myself  being  ever  noted  by 
the  authorities  here  never  entered  my  head." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  duration,  at  the  end  of 
which  Madame  de  Malguet  resumed  the  conversation, 
having  apparently  been  repassing  in  her  mind  the 
words  of  Merrick. 

"  I  have  lived  so  wholly  alone  and  for  myself  that 
the  set  of  ideas  your  words  awaken  are  perfectly 
new  to  me :  you  would  appear  to  go  voluntarily  out 
of  your  way  to  serve  and  gratify  a  man  who  was  the 
other  day  a  total  stranger  to  you  ? " 

"  And  why  not,  if  it  is  my  vocation  ?  I  am  idle 
and  unemployed,   and  surely  I  must  turn  my  time 
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to  some  account ;  I  do  not  know  a  more  interesting 
occupation  than  that  I  am  engaged  in  as  respects 
Lambert." 

"  And  La  Fosse  ?  what  will  you  do  with  him  ?  " 
"  Oh  I  he  is  a  mere  accessory  —  I  was  glad  to  get 
his  aid  in  the  work  in  hand  as  touching  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  it,  and  then  he  is  clever  and  quaint,  and 
amusing  enough  to  those  who  have  temper  to  bear  a 
little  with  a  man's  special  foible ;  —  we  all  have 
one." 

"But  his  opinions  I  his  liberalism  !  his  politics." 
"  I  know  nothing  of  them:  he  has  never  obtruded 
them  on  me  ;  if  I  did,  and  they  were  offensive  to  me, 
I  should  ask  him  to  drop  the  subject  in  future,  and 
if  he  disregarded  my  request,  I  should  drop  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  And  pray.  Captain  Merrick,  is  it  your  practice 
to  experimentalise  upon  your  friends  in  this  manner  ? 
Is  my  character,  I  wonder,  undergoing  some  organic 
change  under  the  influence  of  your  society  ?  What 
will  you  make  of  me  ?  " 

Madame  de  Malguet  spoke  as  if  half-piqued,  and 
under  the  impression  that  Merrick  had  in  very  deed 
some  design  in  cultivating  her  acquaintance.  Nothing 
was  further  than  this  from  the  mind  of  the  sailor. 
He  saw  in  Madame  de  ^lalguet,  habits  of  confirmed 
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eccentricity,  but  with  them  a  sort  of  fixedness  of 
purpose,  a  strength  of  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mination, such  as  rather  bid  fair  to  influence  others 
than  to  afford  hold  for  influence  beins;  exerted  over 
them.  Lambert,  idle,  inert,  and  vacillating,  requiring 
the  application  of  a  stimulus,  and  a  strong  one  to 
rouse  him  to  any  decided  course  of  action,  seemed  ac- 
tually to  invite  the  kindly  aid  of  some  well-judging 
mind  to  retrieve  him  from  the  abyss  into  which  he 
was  fast  sinking.  The  idea  of  attempting  his  re- 
covery would  have  suggested  itself,  not  to  Merrick 
only^  but  to  any  man  of  kind  heart  and  proper 
feeling.  With  Madame  de  Malguet  it  was  the  direct 
contrary.  One  curious  in  studying  the  workings 
of  character  might  have  frequented  her  society  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  her  habits  of  thought,  and 
modes  of  action,  but  never  with  the  remotest  idea  of 
practising  either  alteration  or  reform  in  them.  This 
was  so  evident  that  Merrick  heard  the  jealous  tone 
in  which  the  proud  woman  resented  his  interference 
in  anticipation,  as  it  were,  with  the  extremest 
surprise. 

"  I  influence  you,  Madame  la  Marquise ! "  he 
inquired ;  "  how  could  I  do  it,  and  why  should  I  try 
to  do  it  ?  The  active  minded  and  the  resolute  are 
not  to  be  influenced  at  all :  they  judge  and  act  for 
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themselves,  as  you  do ;  and  again,  even  putting  the 
case,  I  dared  permit  myself  to  entertain  the  thoughts 
of  experimenting  on  your  character,  what  could  be 
my  object?  You  are  leading  a  life  of  profit  and 
utility ;  Lambert  (pardon  the  parallel,  but  '  tis  you 
provoked  it)  was  wearing  existence  away  in  sloth, 
and  low  pursuits  totally  unworthy  of  him :  you 
have  hundreds  dependant  on  you ;  your  interests, 
your  affairs  are  strictly  weighed,  and  actively  at- 
tended to;  your  time  is  fully  occupied  in  business, 
and  your  recreations  and  amusements  are  of  an 
intellectual  character ;  —  who  would  desire  to  change 
aught,  either  in  habits  of  life  or  of  thought,  in  one 
who  usually  performed  as  you  do,  every  duty  that  the 
social  position  and  opportunities  of  a  man  enable  and 
require  him  to  discharge  ?  " 

Madame  de  Malguet  was  silent,  as  was  her  habit 
when  struck  by  any  thing  she  had  been  listening  to, 
for  some  minutes.  At  last  she  turned  towards  her 
companion,  and  said  with  a  peculiar  smile  — 

"  You  will  allow  I  am  a  man  then  ?  It  is  rather 
a  triumph  I  am  enjoying  in  hearing  you  make  the 
confession,  and  fairly  own  that  you  think  I  am  unim- 
pressionable —  at  least  as  little  so  as  are  the  general 
run  of  you  of  the  so-called  nobler  sex.  No  !  Captain 
Merrick,  I  believe  you  are  incapable  of  making  use 
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of  my  acquaintance  for  the  purpose  of  experimen- 
talising on  character,  as  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
attempt  to  alter  whatever  character  I  may  have, 
would  prove  futile  entirely :  —  my  habits  of  thought, 
and  my  w^ay  of  life  have  been  cast  in  the  brazen 
mould  of  circumstance,  and  cannot  be  broken." 

The  carriole  had  been  meanwhile  nearing  Plassy 
at  a  rate  wdiich  rendered  it  probable  they  might  find 
the  Sous  Prefet  still  visible,  half-past  one  being  the 
hour  at  which  he  veiled  himself  wholly  from  the  view 
of  ordinary  mortals,  and  closed  his  gate  against  all 
applicants.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
little  in  advance  of  that  hour ;  Merrick,  after  driving 
through  Plassy  with  INIadame  de  Malguet  (to  the 
no  small  wonderment  and  surprise  of  the  good  folks 
of  the  town),  got  out  of  the  carriole  a  few  yards 
from  the  Sous  Prefet's  house,  and  agreed  to  await 
her  exit  and  accompany  her  on  her  return  to  La 
Chalautre.  The  carriole  rolled  into  the  yard  of  the 
Sous  Prefecture,  and  Merrick  prepared  himself  to 
see  it  reappear  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so.  He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his 
life. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Did  you  ever  wait  for  a  friend  in  -  the  street  ?  often 
enough  I  doubt  not  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  singular 
process  of  annoyance  which  it  entails ;  for  my  part, 
being  somewhat  impatient,  I  do  not  know  any  petty 
matter  on  earth  more  disagreeable.  Your  companion, 
who  must  make  a  momentary  call  —  who,  at  most, 
won't  keep  you  waiting  ten  minutes,  —  who  "  will  be 
just  half  an  instant  away,"  —  is  certain,  according  to 
your  computation,  to  make  his  "  moment "  a  round 
half  hour,  his  ten  minutes  your  twenty,  while,  as 
respects  that  singularly  indefinite  subdivision  of  time, 
"  the  half  instant,"  he  leaves  it  to  be  represented  by 
the  exact  period  of  liis  absence,  less  or  more  as  the 
case  may  be. 

We  left  Merrick  in  this  position,  waiting  in  the 
narrow  street  at  Plassy  in  which  stood  the  mansion 
of  the  Sous  Prefet,  the  re-appearance  of  Madame  de 
Malguet,  after  her  interview  with  that  functionary. 
The  day  was  sultry,  the  street  close  and  dull,  the 
pavement  (for  as  usual  there  was  no  footway)  rough 
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and  disagreeable  to  stand  about  upon,  and  the  inmates 
of  the  houses  on  either  side,  like  all  the  listless  inha- 
bitants of  a  little  idle  country  town,  excessively- 
curious  to  know  what  on  earth  could  keep  the  English 
captain  so  long  hanging  about  one  spot  in  their  stupid 
Rue  de  la  Justice.  People  passed  whom  he  knew — 
Madame  FInot,  blooming  despite  her  five  and  forty 
summers,  with  her  daughter  fresh  from  Paris,  all 
blushes  and  pink  ribbon :  they  could  not  look  back, 
but  their  bonne,  that  sort  of  piquant  country  waiting 
woman,  part  paysanne,  part  soubrette,  did  so  for  them, 
with  a  provoking^ half  smile  on  her  pretty  face  :  — 
then  the  milliner's  girls  at  the  corner  peeped  over  the 
blinds  and  giggled,  while  the  grocer  over  the  way, 
after  sundry  suspicious  glances  through  his  window, 
fairly  leant  in  his  shirt  sleeves  over  the  half-door  of 
the  shop,  and  stared  across  the  street  at  Merrick,  as 
if  he  thought  there  was  something  not  quite  right  in 
the  sailor's  protracted  loiter :  even  the  knot  of  chil- 
dren that  were  making  dirt  pies  under  the  dead  wall 
of  the  Sous  Prefet's  mansion,  stopped  their  play,  and 
gathered  up  to  glower  with  their  dozen  pair  of  black 
eyes,  and  point  their  little  muddy  fingers  at  the 
Englishman.  Madame  de  Malguet's  visit  was  a  long 
one,  and  Merrick's  temper  began  to  give  way,  when 
at  last  the  rumble  of  the  carriole  was  heard,  and  the 
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carriage  made  its  appearance  through  Monsieur  de 
Crivalet's  gateway. 

It  was  easy  to  see  as  the  vehicle  drew  up  close  to 
the  spot  where  Merrick  was  waiting  that  the  Marquise 
had  not  only  not  succeeded  on  her  mission,  but  that, 
moreover,  her  interview  with  the  Sous  Prefet  must 
have  been  the  reverse  of  amicable.  She  exhibited 
exactly  the  same  proud  excited  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  Merrick  h?vd  marked  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  meeting  with  her  at  La  Chalautre.  She  was 
irritated,  and  either  could  not,  or  did  not  care  to 
conceal  it;  voice,  manner,  and  intonation  suffi- 
ciently bespoke  the  impetuous  anger  of  the  haughty 
aristocrat. 

"  Wliat  have  you  been  about.  Captain  Merrick," 
she  asked,  "  to  make  Monsieur  de  Crivalet  more  ob- 
stinate, inveterate,  and  um'easonable  than  ever  I  saw 
him  before  ?  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  matter  but  a 
mass  of  mystery.  As  to  any  influence  of  mine,  the 
thing  is  idle,  it  appears :  times  are  indeed  altered, 
when  the  head  of  my  race  can  command  neither 
courtesy  nor  attention  from  the  very  meanest  relatives 
of  the  family!" 

"  I  am  annoyed,  beyond  measure,  at  having  in- 
volved you,  Madame  la  Marquise,"  said  Merrick,  "  in 
an  affair  which  I  really  looked  upon   as  too  trivial  to 
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need  more  tlian  a  word  of  friendly  explanation  to  set 
all  right." 

"  But  it  is  not  trivial  I  So  much  I  learned  of  my 
wise  cousin,  and  his  Commissaire  de  Police,  a  mys- 
terious gentleman,  who  seems  to  rule  the  Sous  Prefet 
by  a  look,  and  who  cannot  speak  above  a  wdiisper. 
You  tell  me  yourself  that  the  consequences  might  be 
serious  were  you  reported  on  unfavourably  to  your 
English  embassy." 

"  Not,  believe  me,  of  any  thing  like  the  import- 
ance," interposed  the  sailor,  "  which  your  friendly 
solicitude  is  willing  to  rate  them  at.  I  can  always 
set  myself  right,  and  cannot  cease  to  regret  having 
troubled  you  with  a  matter  of  which  I  ought  not  to 
have  spoken :  oblige  me  by  forgetting  that  aught  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  and  accept  my  repeated 
apologies  for  my  absurd  indiscretion  in  broaching  it 
to  you!" 

"  What !  go  back  foiled  and  bafl3ed  to  La  Cha- 
lautre  !  —  leave  any  one  in  whom  I  take  an  interest 
without  such  poor  help  as  I  can  give  I  —  you  do  not 
know  me.  Captain  Merrick,  or  you  would  not  think 
of  proposing  aught  so  unworthy  to  me.  I  will  carry 
through  my  point  depend  upon  it,  and  I  liave  those 
will  work  for  me  if  I  cannot  for,  or  by,  myself. 
Come,  get  into  the  carriole,  and  let  us  be  oiF  to 
Finot's,  my  man  of  business." 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Merrick  tried  expostulation, 
argument,  and  entreaty ;  Madame  de  Malguet's  pride 
was  hurt,  her  anger  excited,  her  will  thwarted,  and 
she  was  moreover,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
the  world  at  large,  possessed  with  some  vague  idea 
of  a  danger  incurred  by  ISIerrick,  of  the  extent  of 
which  she  could  form  no  just  conception.  She  had 
some  associations  of  proscription  and  of  condign 
punishment  connected  with  the  notion  of  political 
delinquency,  and  such  the  pompous  mysticism  of  the 
Sous  Prefet,  and  the  dark  inuendoes  of  his  subor- 
dinate, had  led  her  to  believe  was  imputable  to 
Merrick  and  his  companions.  If  in  all  this  there 
was  much  folly,  a  generous  feeling  of  determination 
to  assist  a  friend,  and  he  too  on  the  weaker  side, 
predominated  in  her  mind.  Uncontrolled  all  her  life, 
it  was  not  now  that  she  could  be  restrained.  Merrick 
might  as  well  have  argued  to  the  winds.  The  woman 
in  her  would  work  out  her  woman's  will,  —  and  she 
did. 

"While  the  lady  of  La  Chalautre  is  making  her 
way  with  her  unwilling  companion  to  the  dwelling  of 
Monsieur  Finot,  let  me  say  a  few  words  more  in 
detail  as  to  this  person,  who  had  long  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  microcosm  of  Plassy.  He  was 
one    of  those  men   who  belong  to    Gray's   class  of 
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"village  Hampclens;"  opportunity  and  position  had 
been  alone  wanting  to  make  him  remarkable  in  a 
larger  sphere  than  the  petty  circle  of  a  country  town. 
Descended  from  a  ftmiily  of  respectable  and  even 
wealthy  burghers,  Finot,  whose  father  and  whose 
grandfather  had  enjoyed,  as  reputable  attorneys,  the 
confidence  of  a  numerous  body  of  clients,  found  him- 
self when  he  in  time  succeeded  to  the  hereditary 
honours  of  the  office,  possessed  of  considerable  local 
influence,  of  which  he  soon  knew  how  to  make  the 
most ;  endowed  with  that  peculiar  talent  which  some 
minds  have  of  making  men  take  up  ideas  other  than 
their  own,  and  eventually  act  upon  them  as  though 
they  were  original  opinions,  ■ —  remarkable  even  at  an 
early  age  for  foresight,  and  cool  judgment, — in  temper 
perfect,  and  in  discretion  unimpeachable,  Finot,  who 
found  himself,  before  he  was  thirty,  in  the  i3ossession 
of  the  best  business  in  Plassy,  was  eminently  qualified 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  local  struggles  Avhich 
ensued  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  influence  that  the  progress  of 
revolutionary  opinions,  and  the  subversion  of  the  old 
established  order  of  things,  was  marked  on  the  com- 
munity immediately  surrounding  him  by  less  of 
bloodshed,  by  less  of  savage  violence,  than  was  ordi- 
narily observable  at  that  unhappy  period.     He  dis- 
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armed  the  resistance  of  the  aristocratic  party,  by 
showing  them  the  futility  of  opposing  the  march  of 
popular  opinion.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  having  got  himself  named  as  before 
mentioned,  chief  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  he  used  his  power  with  as  much  leniency  towards 
the  aristocrats,  as  he  evinced  tact  in  o-uldlns;  the 
proceedings  of  the  democratic  party.  Secret  warn- 
ings conveyed  through  his  agents,  enabled  the 
destined  victims  of  popular  fury  to  save  themselves 
by  timely  flight ;  he  became  the  trustworthy  custodier 
of  the  wrecks  of  their  fortune  ;  and,  In  short,  while 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  revolution,  took  a  line 
so  favourable  to  the  sufferers  by  it,  as  to  win  him  the 
secret  gratitude  and  admiration  of  many,  whom  his 
democratic  followers  lauded  him  for  having  ostensibly 
crushed  and  expatriated.  His  conduct  towards  the 
family  at  La  Chalautre,  already  alluded  to,  and  his 
having  saved  the  life,  by  marrying  her,  of  Madame 
de  Malguet's  cousin,  Sophie  de  Ravlllac,  may  be 
cursorily  cited  as  particular  instances  of  his  benevolent 
interposition.  The  moral  power  he  then  gained,  he 
contrived  through  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration  to  retain. 
The  aristocrats,  on  their  return,  rallied  round  their 
former  friend  and  protector,  who,  possessed  of  their 
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secrets,  and  at  one  time  master  of  their  lives  and 
forttmes,  had  never  betrayed  the  one,  nor  allowed,  in 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  danger  to  affect  the  other. 
Monsieur  Finot  was  the  oracle  of  Plassy  among  all 
parties,  and  presented  the  strange  spectacle  in  such  a 
period  of  jarring  parties  as  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Restoration,  of  one  whom  none  called  on  for  an 
opinion  as  to  his  political  creed,  and  whom  the  very 
Bourbons  left  possessed  of  his  official  post  as  Ee- 
gistrar,  even  as  he  had  held  it  before  their  re-appear-- 
ance.  He  was  now  nearly  seventy ;  years,  trials, 
and  troubles,  had  told  upon  him,  and  he  spoke  of 
resigning  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  fast  man  paj^ 
excellence,  than  whom  a  less  fitting  representative  of 
his  sire  could  not  well  be  discovered  in  all  Plassy 
and  its  environs. 

A  drive  of  two  or  three  minutes  took  Madame  de* 
Malguet's  carriole  to  the  door  of  the  ex-revolutionist 
in  the  Grande  Place  of  the  little  town.  His  dwelling, 
occupied  by  the  Finots  for  some  two  hundred  years, 
was  an  old  two-storied  mansion,  built  of  timber  and 
rubble ;  the  quaint  exterior  of  which  some  Finot  of 
pseudo- architectural  taste,  had  contrived  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  com- 
pletely to  destroy.  A  bay  window  or  two  were  the 
only  objects  that  told  what  the   house  miist  have 
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been.  It  was  now  sprucenecl  up  and  white-washed. 
Laving  undergone  recent  repair,  its  last  previous 
modernising  having  occurred  under  the  Empire,  when 
it  had  pleased  a  Bonapartist  architect  to  decorate  the 
exterior  here  and  there  with  eagles,  and  with  N's  in 
stucco,  it  had  become  necessary  to  Bouvhonnise  the 
mansion  on  the  change  of  dynasty.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  artificer  employed  had  not  chosen  to 
remove  all  the  emblems  of  imperial  power,  —  nay  he 
had  done  worse ;  the  offending  stucco  partially  taken 
off,  gave  to  view  faint  reminiscences  of  a  former  state 
of  power  in  the  vestiges  of  a  long  line  of  black  letters 
purporting  to  be  the  solemn  declaration  which  every 
good  citizen  was  wont  to  inscribe  on  the  walls  of  his 
house  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  Uxity,  Liberty, 
Equality,  Indivisibility  of  the  Feench  Re- 
public, Fraternity,  or  Death.  As  a  Avhole  the 
effect  was  tolerably  emblematic  of  the  political  career 
of  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  and  not  a  bad  practical 
satire  on  the  stability  of  institutions  among  our 
mercurial  neighbours. 

Treating  with  great  scorn  the  assurances  of  a 
lacquey  in  plain  clothes,  who  insisted  upon  it  his 
master  was  engaged,  Madame  de  Malguet  descended 
with  the  air  of  one  whose  will  was  law  in  the  house 
she  was  about  to  enter,  and  followed  by  Merrick, 
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passed  a  sort  of  lobby  or  entrance  hall,  turned  througb 
a  door  on  the  left  into  the  office,  traversed  it  rapidly, 
heedless  of  the  gaze  of  wondering  clerks,  and  entered 
a  room  usually  occupied  by  young  Finot,  through 
which  was  the  passage  into  the  sanctum  of  the  old 
attorney.  Owing  to  the  absence  in  Paris  of  the 
hope  of  the  family,  the  chamber  was  unoccupied,  and 
as  from  within  there  was  a  sound  of  voices  in  high 
discussion,  Madame  de  Malguet,  motioning  Merrick 
to  take  a  chair,  coolly  seated  herself  to  w^ait  the 
termination  of  the  argument.  The  disputants  after 
some  five  minutes  seemed  to  approach  the  door 
through  which,  half-opened,  the  sailor  detected  the 
well-known  accents  of  old  La  Fosse. 

^*  '  Insaniens  sapiential  sir,  as  Horace  has  it.  You 
will  be  wiser  than  your  doctor  —  very  w^ell,  sir,  do 
as  you  please  —  neglect  friendly  warnings,  but  I  tell 
you  its  dropsy  you're  threatened  with  —  take  it  on 
Horatian  authority  if  not  on  mine,  and  Horace,  let 
me  tell  you,  must  have  studied  medicine  —  witness 
the  ingenious  allusion  to  the  liver  complaint  in  a  love 
ode  — 

"  *  Difficili  bile  tumet  jecur.' 
What  says  he  of  dropsy  ? 

"  '  Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops,' 
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which  may  be  freely  translated,  dropsy  is  the  result 
of  self-indulgence." 

"  My  good  Doctor  La  Fosse,"  replied  a  deej^,  not 
untremulous  voice,  "  did  I  send  for  you,  or  did  I 
ask  your  advice  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  you  did,  —  but,  sir,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  medical  practitioner  where  he  has  innate  prescience 
of  the  threatenins:  of  a  chronic  disorder  to " 

o 

"  Pshaw ! "  exclaimed  ^ladame  de  Malguet,  losing 
all  patience,  "  is  this  to  last  for  ever  ?  " 

And  so  saying  she  made  her  way  deliberately, 
unannounced,  into  the  private  sitting-room  of  the 
notary.  Her  presence  seemed  to  have  caused  a  sen- 
sation, for,  when  Merrick  followed  her  into  the 
chamber,  he  found  La  Fosse  in  some  confusion  at 
having  been  detected  fishing  for  a  patient,  while  a 
tall  meagre  old  man  in  black  breeches,  no  waistcoat, 
and  an  ample,  but  very  shabl:)y  grey  duffle  dressing- 
gown,  was  making  a  succession  of  apologies  for  his 
unseemly  dishabille. 

"  I  am  come.  Monsieur  Finot,"  answered  the 
Marquise,  in  her  usual  abrupt  manner,  "  for  business, 
not  compliment.  If  I  am  not  interrupting  a  consult- 
ation of  interest,  perhaps  this  gentleman  (pointing 
to  La  Fosse)  will  allow  my  matter  to  take  pre- 
cedence, as  it  presses." 

D    6 
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"  Kay,  no  consultation,  Madame,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  merely  a  little  friendly  medical  advice  ;  I  take  my 
leave,  Madame." 

"  Stay,  Doctor,"  cried  Merrick  ;  "  this  gentleman, 
Madame  la  Marquise,  being  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, would  it  not  be  well  he  should  remain  ? 
This  is  Doctor  La  Fosse !  ^^ 

"  As  I  am  never  ill,  and  see  few  people,'^  replied 
the  Marquise,  "  he  will  pardon  my  not  knowing 
him  :  let  him  of  course  stay  by  all  means  :  and  now. 
Monsieur  Finot,  let  me  tell  you  in  few  words  in 
what  I  require  your  assistance  ! " 

As  she  related  the  story  of  Merrick's  undertaking, 
^s  has  been  duly  set  forth,  but  with  vehemence,  and 
some  exaggeration,  the  sailor  watched  with  much 
interest  the  varying  expressions  which  passed  over 
the  features  of  the  old  notary.  He  seldom  raised  his 
eyes,  which,  small,  deep-seated,  and  thickly  shaded 
by  bristly  eye-brows  of  almost  snowy  whiteness, 
seemed,  whenever  directed  momentarily  on  any  of 
the  party  before  him,  to  have  the  po^ver  of  looking 
into  the  person  they  w^ere  turned  upon.  As  he  w^as 
almost  entirely  bald,  his  forehead  developing  great 
intellect,  was  seen  to  full  advantage;  his  features 
were  not  handsome,  but  every  line  bespoke  character 
and  decision,  while,  when  he  smiled,  which  was  but 
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seldom,  and  then  very  slightly,  there  was  a  prepos- 
sessing expression  of  peculiar  benevolence  about  the 
mouth,  which  did  not  belie  the  stories  men  told  of 
the  good  he  had  done  in  times  of  trouble,  in  secret 
and  unseen.  As  Madame  de  Malguet  explained 
Merrick's  motives  for  eno-acrlnir  Lambert  in  the  canal 
survey,  the  old  man  with  a  half  nod  or  two  of  ap- 
proval, raised  his  eyes  towards  the  sailor,  whom  he 
knew  but  very  slightly,  and  bowed  to  him.  As  she 
proceeded  to  recount  the  suspicions  of  Monsieur  de 
Crivalet  and  his  myrmidons,  he  gave  vent,  by  a 
slight  movement  of  the  brow  and  shoulder,  to  little 
gestures  of  impatience ;  but  when  she  came  to  tell  of 
her  visit  to  the  Sous  Prefet,  he  interrupted  her, 
though  with  much  deference  and  courtesy,  by  inquir- 
ing how  she  possibly  could  have  been  induced  to 
engage  in  any  intervention  on  such  a  subject  ? 

"  Could  I  suffer  a  gentleman  and  a  foreigner  to 
have  his  pursuits  and  amusements  interfered  with  to 
the  risk  of  greatly  injuring  his  prospects  profession- 
ally, and  not  endeavour  to  disabuse  my  cousin  of  his 
absurd  impressions  against  him  ?  "  replied  Madame  de 
Malguet. 

The  old  man  glanced  at  her,  and  then  at  Merrick. 
The  look  was  keen  and  inquiring;  the  result  seemed 
to  satisfy  him.     It  appeared  as  if  some  momentary 
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suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind,  of  a  character  far 
other  than  Monsieur  de  Crivalet's.  He  sat  silent  for 
a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  trying  to  suppress  a 
smile,  the  result  possibly  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
then  said, — 

"  How  many  conspirators  are  there  ?  " 
"  A    goodly     crew     it   would    seem,"    said    the 
Doctor,  "  all  under  the  impending  faulchion  of  the 
law,  — 

"  '  DIstrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet '  — 

as  Horace  has  it.  Lambert,  the  ex-dragoon,  is  our 
commander-in-chief;  the  Captain  yonder  will  lead  our 
fleets,  when  we  have  them ;  and  Grivet  the  gunsmith 
is  our  mechanist ;  I,  of  course,  see  to  the  wounded ; 
and  Monsieur  Picotot " 

"  The  gentleman  is  pleased  to  be  facetious,"  inter- 
posed Madame  de  Malguet ;  "  but  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  remember  that  I  am  here  to  seek  an 
opinion,  not  to  listen  to  jests." 

"  The  Doctor  will  spare  them  us,"  added  the  no- 
tary, "  when  I  can  assure  him  I  have  seen  very 
possible  conspiracies  got  up  out  of  material  quite  as 
flimsy,  —  ay,  and  men's  lives  go  on  them  too  :  put 
folly  and  prejudice  into  the  possession  of  power,  and 
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who  is  safe  ?  But  what  can  I  do,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise ?  " 

"  I  say,  what  can  you  not  do,  at  least  in  Plassy  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  motive  of  this  most 
absurd  accusation  is  known  to  you,  and  that  you 
could,  if  you  would,  put  a  stop  to  it  with  a  word  of 
your  mouth.  I  wish  you  to  do  this,  Monsieur 
Finot  • " 

"  For  the  sake  of " 

"  For  my  sake,  and  for  my  friends." 

"  Do  you  know  Colonel  Lambert  ?  "  inquired  the 
old  man  drily. 

"  Xot  personally,"  answered  the  Marquise,  "  it  is 
enougli  that  those  I  like  take  interest  in  him." 

The  old  man  cast  again  one  of  his  peculiar  glances 
from  Madame  de[^  !Malguet  to  the  sailor ;  and  then 
said  — 

"  I  can  guess  the  real  gist  of  this  dirty  business, 
and  I  believe  can  silence  all  calumniators  of  the 
loyalty  and  discretion  of  the  Colonel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Captain  on  the  other.  I  fear  it  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  little  scene,  but  if  Madame  la 
Marquise  will  step  up  a  moment  to  my  wife,  while  I 
dress  to  accompany  her.  Captain  INIerrick  will  write 
to  the  Colonel  to  meet  us  at  Monsieur  de  Crivalet's 
forthwith,  and  then,  w^ith  Dr.  La  Fosse,  precede  us  to 
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the  Sous  Prefecture  ;  while  I  take  a  seat  in  Madame 
de  Malo-uet's  carriage." 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  as  if  he  had  at 
once  taken  the  supreme  direction  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  could  anticipate  no-  dissentient  voice,  the 
©Id  gentleman  led  the  Marqnise  to  the  door  with  the 
air  of  a  beau  of  1775,  and  having  done  this,  disap- 
peared through  a  corner  door  into  his  dressing-room. 
Merrick  wrote  his  note,  despatched  it,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Doctor,  reached  the  court-yard  of 
Monsieur  de  Crivalet's  house,  but  a  short  time  before 
Madame  de  Malguet  and  the  worthy  notary,  attired 
in  a  glossy  suit  of  black,  entered  the  gateway,  and 
demanded  an  audience. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  answer  could  be 
given :  the  Sous  Prefet  was  busy,  it  was  said,  and 
but  for  the  influence  of  Finot's  name,  perhaps  even 
Madame  de  Malo-uet  mioht  not  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  admittance  to  the  great  man.  As  it  was,, 
after  ten  minutes  passed  in  a  waiting-room,  the  party 
w^ere  ushered  to  his  presence.  He  was  not  alone, 
having  the  Commissary  of  Police  with  him, — the  man 
of  whispers  so  particularly  distasteful  to  Madame  de 
Malguet.  They  both  seemed  fidgetty  and  anxious, 
as  if  they  had  been  interrupted  on  business  of  some 
pressing  urgency  ;  piles  of  half  copied  papers  lay  on 
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the  table,  a  clerk  who  had  been  busied  over  them, 
rose  as  the  party  entered  the  room,  and  made  his  exit 
at  a  sign  from  the  Commissary.  After  the  exchange 
of  distant  salutations,  the  notary  opened  the  conver- 
sation by  declaring  that  he  appeared  on  behalf  of 
Colonel  Lambert,  and  others  who  seemed  to  lie  under 
injurious  suspicions,  and  requiring  that  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  to  their  prejudice  should  be  in- 
yestigated  in  their  presence.  Monsieur  de  Crivalet, 
after  much  consultation  with,  and  considerable 
promptings  from,  the  man  of  whispers,  found  himself 
gradually  driven  by  the  ingenious  queries  and  objec- 
tions of  the  notary  to  admit  that  the  parties  had 
certainly  some  right  to  be  heard,  secret  and  import- 
ant as  was  the  matter  at  issue.  He  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  principal  party  concerned,  Colonel 
Lambert,  was  not  present,  doubtless  having  good 
reasons  for  staying  away,  —  that  he  did  not  hazard 
any  imputations  upon  the  parties  present,  but  that 
without  the  principal,  Lambert,  appeared,  ''^upon 
whom,"  added  the  Sous  Prefet,  "  rested  the  weigh- 
tiest   suspicions,  —  without    the   Bonapartist   officer 

Lambert " 

As  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  the  dragoon 
strode  into  the  room:  he  drew  himself  up  in  tlie 
centre  of  it,  and  said  proudly  — 
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"  Lambert  is  here  —  what  want  you  ?  " 

"  Never  absent  at  roll-call,"  said  old  Grivet,  who 
limped  in  after  him  with  a  piece  of  dirty  blotted 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  made  his  military  salute  to 
the  Sous  Prefet,  "  winter  or  summer,  always  present 
at  roll-call,  clean  and  soldier-like." 

The  fortunate  intrusion  of  the  gunsmith  enabled 
the  somewhat  discomfited  Sous  Prefet  to  effect  a 
diversion  by  getting  into  an  opportune  passion,  and 
thus  gaining  time  to  think  of  what  he  should  do  next, 
or  time  for  his  commissary  to  think  for  him. 

"  Who  waits  ?  "  he  said,  "  turn  that  insolent  fellow 
out !  " 

"  By  your  leave,  no,"  said  Lambert,  "  this  is  an 
old  comrade  of  mine,  who  is  my  witness." 

"  Witness  !  is  this  a  court  then  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
Commissary. 

"  You'll  see  justice  done  in  it  any  how,"  observed 
Grivet ;  "  and,  moreover,  I'm  here  on  my  own 
business  —  Pm  here  to  look  for  my  foreman  Daniel." 

The  Sous  Prefet  and  his  subordinate  exchano-ed  a 

o 

look,  and  were  silent. 

"  My  foreman  Daniel,  I  say,  came  here  this 
morning  to  mend  a  lock,  and  he  has  wasted  a  good 
half  day  about  ten  minutes'  work :  to  be  sure  the 
lock  had  needs  be  a  good  one,  for  the  servants  tell 
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me  he's  been  busy  about  it  yonder  in  Monsieur  le 
Sous  Prefet's  bureau." 

The  old  man  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  small  side 
door,  the  only  one  in  the  room  beside  the  door  of  the 
entrance  from  the  stairs,  but  neither  Monsieur  de 
Crivalet  nor  his  satellite  took  notice  of  what  he  said, 
the  former  with  an  entire  change  of  manner,  pressing 
the  dragoon  to  be  seated. 

"  ]S"ever  in  this  house,"  answered  Lambert  roughly; 
**■  the  man  Daniel  is  concealed  in  yonder  closet ; 
what  his  business  was  here  may  be  gathered  from 
this  paper,  the  one  the  gunsmith  holds,  the  rough 
draft  of  his  note  of  a  conversation  overheard  by  him 
between  my  friend  the  Captain  yonder,  and  Grivet, 
—  a  conversation  held,  as  we  have  held  dozens,  in 
the  armourer's  front  shop,  whence  every  word  was 
audible  to  the  villain  in  the  work  room  behind.  Pals- 
amhleu  !  "  cried  the  dragoon,  with  a  withering  look 
at  the  shrinking  Commissary  —  "  we  had  no  need  to 
speak  in  whispers !  " 

"  And  see  here,"  added  old  Grivet,  "  what  tlie 
idiot  had  got  down  as  treasonable  talk  —  I  dare  say 
there's  a  duplicate  on  the  table,"  (here  jNIonsieur  de 
Crivalet,  by  the  merest  accident,  knocked  over  a  file 
of  papers  on  the  floor,  which  the  Commissary  picked 
up  and  pocketed)  —  "  he  says  here  the  Captain  said 
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the  Ejiglish  system  icas  the  only  one  to  depend  upon, 
and  asked  Grivet  how  many  stand  of  barrels  he  would 
like  to  order  from  Paris,  and  Grivet  said  if  the  scheme 
were  kept  secret  his  fortune  was  made,  and  a  whole 
goose's  gazette  of  trash  beside,  all  because  he  over- 
heard me  talking  over  my  new  lock  with  the  Captain, 
—  the  one  I've  taken  the  idea  of  from  his  patent ! 
the  rascal  I  found  stayed  out  longer  than  usual,  and 
going  to  his  bench,  what  should  I  see  but  this  paper 
with  a  bit  of  old  iron  put  on  it  to  keep  it  from  blow- 
ing away,  while  he  was  copying  it  —  and  there  he'd 
gone  off  in  a  hurry  and  forgot  it." 

"  ' K'ec  lex  justitlor  ulla 

Quam  necis  artificem  arte  perire  sua,' 

Good  retribution  for  a  rascal,"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor. 

Finot,  as  if  perfectly  satisfied  with  leaving  the 
matter  to  explain  itself,  had  desisted  from  all  inquiry 
from  the  moment  of  Grivet's  entry,  and  sat  an  im- 
perturbable spectator  of  the  scene.  Madame  de 
Malguet,  divided  between  gratification  at  seeing  tfe 
scheme  for  inculpating  Merrick,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  some  natural  regret  over  the  sorry  position  of 
her  kinsman,  the  Sous  Prefet,  remained  silent  and 
apart,  waiting  anxiously  till  either  Finot  or  Monsieur 
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de  Crivalet  should  bring  the  inter^dew  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Merrick  was  bound  to  endure  a  running  fire 
of  facetiie  from  the  Doctor,  who  kept  up  a  ceaseless 
sotto  voce  rattle  of  bad  puns  and  small  pleasantries. 
Lambert  stood  quietly  with  his  arms  folded  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  while  Grivet  eyed  the  supposed 
place  of  concealment  of  the  faitliless  foreman  Daniel, 
as  one  has  seen  an  experienced  grimalkin  watch  a 
mouse-hole,  ready  to  "  snap  up  "  its  inmate  at  the  least 
appearance  of  a  bolt. 

At  length.  Monsieur  de  Crivalet  feeling  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  saying  something,  and  vehemently 
prompted  by  the  man  of  whispers,  stood  up,  and 
addressed  the  assembly  in  the  following  eloquent 
language : — 

"  Madame,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  call 
cousin,  and  gentlemen  —  hem  —  if  this  visit,  I  say, 
if  this  visit  was  made  with — v>'ith  —  an  intention 
to  resist  my  functions,  and  to  —  to  —  to  intimidate 
me  (which  I  do  not  say  is  the  case),  I  should  resist 
the  attempt ;  but  as  I  do  not  gather  that  your 
object  is  more  than  remonstrance  (although  I  do  not 
pronounce  distinctly  on  that  point),  I  can  only  say 
that  —  that  —  that  —  any  thing  which  has  been  said 
to-day  will  be  attended  to  :  —  if  the  gunsmith  Grivet 
will  attend  to-morrow,  we  will  confront  him  with  the 
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man  Daniel  (who  is  now  occupied  in  a  particular 
duty  on  my  account),  and  ascertain  the  truth  or  other- 
wise of  his  story." 

So  saying,  Monsieur  de  Crivalet,  with  his  best 
manner,  escorted  Madame  de  Malguet  to  her  carriole, 
followed  indiscriminately  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 
His  tone  was  singularly  changed  since  the  lapse  of  a 
short  half  hour :  he  took  Finot  apart  and  begged  an 
interview  with  him  the  next  day ;  he  was  positively 
cordial  to  Merrick,  civil  to  Lambert,  gracious  to 
La  Fosse,  while  G rivet,  he  patronisingly  termed, 
"  Mon  ami !  "  What  a  pitiable  thing  is  a  little  great 
man  discovered  in  a  dirty  action  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Merrice:  returned  the  same  evening  with  Madame 
de  Malguet  to  La  Chalautre.  His  horse,  left  there 
when  he  accompanied  her  to  Plassy,  gave  him  easy- 
means  of  regaining  the  town  early  in  the  night, 
while  he  felt  that,  after  the  degree  of  kind  interest 
she  had  manifested,  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
unfeeling  not  to  evince  in  some  sort  that  he  was 
grateful  for  what  she  had  at  any  rate  endeavoured  to 
do  for  him.  Events,  as  it  chanced,  had  so  turned 
out  as  to  render  her  interposition  almost  unnecessary, 
but  still  she  had  taken  an  unwonted  degree  of  trouble 
in  total  contrariety  to  her  ordinary  habits,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  him,  and  he  was  touched  by  the 
ready  kindliness  with  which  she  had  befriended  his 
cause. 

As  to  the  Marquise  herself,  the  occurrences  of  the 
day,  involving  participation  in  the  business  of  life 
out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  her  own  domestic 
circle,  had  roused  and  excited  her  to  a  degree  scarcely 
comprehensible,  save  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  so 
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long,  like  lierself,  lived  isolated  and  morally  alone. 
She  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that  Merrick 
had  escaped  some  great  danger.  She  could  not  com- 
prehend but  that  she  had  been  a  prime  instrument  in 
effecting  his  escape  from  it.  Proud,  fond  of  power,  and 
arbitrary  in  its  use,  —  shy,  retired,  and  living  solely  in 
and  for  herself,  —  she  had  not  escaped  that  ordinary 
error  to  which  our  human  nature  subjects  all  in  her 
position,  of  referring  results,  in  producing  which  she 
might  have  been  remotely  concerned,  to  her  sole 
personal  influence.  She  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  her 
intervention  protecting  one  in  whom  she  felt  much 
interested  from  a  risk,  which,  however  exaggerated 
and  unreal,  appeared  to  her  a  serious  and  most  dis- 
tressing one.  Thus,  by  but  a  slight  exertion  of  that 
dreamy  faculty,  through  whose  effect  in  those  of  her 
temperament,  imagination  usurps  the  place  of  fact, 
she  saw  in  Merrick  the  object,  not  only  of  her  sup- 
posed protection,  but  of  its  successful  issue.  Now, 
did  we  all  consult  our  own  hearts  in  all  honesty,  we 
should  find,  I  strongly  opine,  that  our  inclination 
towards  particular  individuals  is  guided  less  by  the 
scale  of  their  merits,  than  by  that  of  their  subordinate 
relation  to  ourselves.  Their  obligations  to  us  enhance 
(we  think)  the  dignity  of  our  standing  with  them, 
and  because  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  flatter  our 
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own  vanity,  we  are,  in  the  benignity  of  our  selfish- 
ness, grateful  to  the  semi-passive  objects  who  have 
elicited  for  us  so  pleasurable  a  feeling.     This  is  an 
unamiable  view  of  human  nature,  but  I  can  in  no 
other  way  than  by  admitting  its  partial  truth,  solve 
the  mj'stery   of  that  growing   predilection,    which, 
from  this  day,  marked  every  moment  of  Madame  de 
Malguet's  intercourse  with  the   sailor.      They  had 
much,  it  is  true,  in  common ;   facility  of  communi- 
cation in  a  language  in  which  both  were  familiar, 
and  respecting  which  the  Marquise  was  an  enthu- 
siast—  a  sort  of  chivalric  spirit,  theoretical  in  her, 
in  him  practical,  which  assimilated  their  views  and 
opinions    by  that    tie    which    always    with    kindred 
minds  must  connect  the  ideal  with  its  corresponding 
actual,  so  as  to  combine  both ;   while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  very  dissimilarities  invited,  if  I  may  use 
an  apparent  paradox,  a  progressive  intimacy.      She 
had  lived  her  life- long,   at  first  in  restraint,  after- 
wards in  mystery,  her  feelings  in  either  position  for- 
bidden full  development,  and  so  accustomed  had  she 
become  to  an  existence  within  the  limited  sphere  of 
her  own  conceptions,  that  it  required  her  being  put 
in  juxtaposition  with  some  being  the  very  opposite 
of  herself,  to  elicit  in  her  a  new  set  of  ideas,  inde- 
pendent of  established  first  impressions.       Merrick, 
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on  the  contrary,  had  passed  his  life  in  action.     All 
his  ideas  had  reference  to  the  practical  business  of 
life.     His  residence  at  Plassy  formed  the  first  epoch 
in  his  existence  in  which  he  had  found  himself  with- 
out an  object  for  which  to  live,  intimately  connected 
with  the  duties  or  the  prospects  of  his  profession,  or 
with  those  relations  into  which  it  flowed,  with  respect 
to  the  thoughts  and  views  of  men  of  action  like  him- 
self.    He  had,  it  is  true,  with  the  natural  healthful 
activity  of  his  mind,  immediately  addressed  himself 
to  the  creation  of  an  employment  for  at  any  rate 
some  of  his  long  round  of  leisure  hours,  and  he  had 
connected  it  with  a  manly  and  noble  undertaking  as 
regarded  his  friend  Lambert.     But  still  this  was  not 
enough  to  afford  him  occupation.     The  virgin  pre- 
serves of  La  Chalautre,  to  say  nothing  of  a  range 
of  beats  now  available  to  him,  owing  to  the  kindness 
of  their  proprietors  for  the   whole   country    round, 
gave    ample   and    iu exhaustible    resources    for   field 
sports  as  followed  in  France,  —  but  then  a  man  cannot 
always  shoot.     He  had  books  in  plenty,  the  science 
of  his  profession  to  engage  him  in  study,  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  language  to  interest  him,  —  but  then  a  man 
cannot  always  read.      As  to  companions,  Lambert 
was  very  often,  despite  the  alteration  in  him  for  the 
better,  moody,  gloomy,  silent,  and  desponding,  —  the 
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pleasant  nothingness  of  the  little  Picototte's  prattle 
would  pall  sometimes  and  get  tiresome,  —  her  hus- 
band, with  his  eternal  euphuisms,  and  his  wilderness 
of  sorry  songs,  was  rarely  other  than  a  bore, — while 
old  La  Fosse  so  overlaid  his  wit  and  his  worth  by  the 
medico-Horatian  style  which  he  affected,  that  it  was 
as  impossible  "  to  take  him  daily,"  as  it  would  have 
been  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  own  prescriptions. 

With  few  other  intimate  acquaintances  than  these, 
Merrick  turned  with  pleasure  to  the  change  he  found 
at  La  Chalautre,  and  daily  took  fresh  interest  in 
watchino;  the  sino^ular  character  of  its  mistress.  The 
strange  compound  of  sound  sense  with  the  strongest 
prejudice,  —  of  exalted  ideas  in  theory,  with  a  sort  of 
tradesman-like  meanness  in  detail,  —  of  much  talent 
with  infinite  ignorance,  was  too  peculiar  not  to  invite 
the  study  of  it.  Then  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Merrick 
became  indoctrinated  by  the  lady  of  the  chateau  with 
some  of  her  admiration  for  the  imaginative  beauty  of 
her  favourite  authors,  she,  on  the  other,  was  indebted 
to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  a  page  of  deeper  interest 
—  the  sad  wild  romance  of  real  life.  The  sailor,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  his  calling,  from  the  forecastle  to 
the  gun  room,  had  a  happy  faculty  of  recounting  his 
adventures,  and  of  describing  in  strong  and  graphic 
lansjuasfe  the  sis^hts  and  scenes  which  he  had  wit- 
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nessed  during  a  life  spent  chiefly  In  traversing  the 
seas  of  all  climates.     I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  some  sort  the  excessive  ignorance  prevalent 
in  the  interior  districts  of  France  a  few  years  before 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  as  to  all  the  world  else, 
more  especially  as  regards  maritime  matters.    Madame 
de  Malguet,  brought  up  without  even  the  limited 
modicum  of  education  that  females  of  the  upper  order 
were  allowed  in  her  day,  offered  a  striking  instance 
of  this,   to   us   most    strange,   want   of  knowledge. 
When  the  sailor  spoke  of  islands  in  the  far  Pacific, 
where  a  perpetual  summer  seemed  to  reign,  shut  out 
as  it  w^ere  from  the  world  by  tlieir  bulwarks  of  coral 
rock,  and  inhabited  by  races  wdiose  impressionable 
feelings  seemed    congenial   to    the    gentle    air  they 
breathed,  —  or  when  he  described  the  dreary   sub- 
limity of  arctic  regions,  with  their  floes  and  icebergs, 
their  strange  and  uncouth  inhabitants,  battling  for 
their  existence  with  the  whale,  the  morse,  and  the  sea- 
bear, —  or  sketched   the  burning   coast   of  Guinea, 
and  the  miseries  of  those  carried  thence  to  toil  for  the 
white  man  —  he  addressed  himself  to  one  who  heard 
details   of  all  these   things   for    the   first   time,   and 
listened  with  a  sort  of  infantine  interest,  mingled  with 
the  thought  and  reflection  of  mature  age.     Question 
followed  question  ;  explanation  demanded  in  its  turn 
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some  fresh  disclosure,  and  hours  and  days  passed  thus 
in  conversation  of  unabating  interest.  Then,  at 
times,  Merrick  would  describe  the  fearful  desperation 
of  a  fight  at  sea  between  foes  of  equal  strength  and 
resolution,  or  at  the  earnest  instance  of  his  auditor, 
detail  the  events  of  that  engagement  oif  the  Cape  de 
Yerde  between  the  Newport  and  the  French  frigate 
La  Liberie,  for  which  he  got  promoted,  or  narrate 
some  of  the  more  general  actions  in  which  he  had 
had  a  share.  It  is  fair  to  Madame  de  Malguet  to  say, 
that  she  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  reverses  of 
her  countrymen,  by  observing  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  combatants  were  all  democrats  and  canaille,  and 
what  could  they  do  ?  —  and  in  the  second,  that  it  was 
a  notorious  fact  that  all  the  captains  of  French 
vessels  captured  during  the  war,  had  been  bribed  by 
Pitt  to  surrender,  it  being  an  arranged  thing  that 
they  were  to  be  beaten  before  the  first  shot  was 
fired ;  —  that  there  w^as  a  treacherous  mixture  of  sand 
in  the  gunpowder  served  out  to  the  men  ;  —  nay,  that 
the  very  shot  were  by  some  incomj^rehensible  process 
rendered  any  thing  but  what  shot  should  be.  Con- 
soled by  these  reflections,  she  listened  to  all  the 
battle  stories  with  infinite  gratification,  only  inter- 
rupting Merrick  with  alternate  expressions  of  admira- 
tion over  the  gallantry  of  her  countrymen  pre-de voted 
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to  defeat  by  their  own  officers,  and  exclamations  of 
disgust  at  the  defence  of  the  country  having  ever 
been  entrusted  to  a  jail-bird  crew  of  regicides  and 
revolutionists. 

The  allusion  to  Merrick's  own  share  of  peril  in  the 
desperate  actions  of  the  war,  and  the  meed  of  reward 
he  gained,  led  insensibly  to  questions  about  himself, 
his  story,  his  fortunes,  and  his  family.  Madame  de 
Malguet  made  the  sailor  describe  his  early  home,  the 
sheltered  nook  among  the  sunny  hillocks  of  fair  Kent, 
where  stood  the  comfortable  mansion  of  his  father,  — 
and  tell  how  he,  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  had  at 
nine  years  old  taken  to  his  rough  and  trying  profes- 
sion, —  how  he  left  home,  and  his  poor  mother,  and 
his  two  sisters  but  little  older  than  himself,  parting 
with  them,  he  remembered,  at  the  end  of  that  very 
green  lane  which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  infantine 
enjoyments ;  —  how  it  was  the  hop  season,  the  time 
of  year  in  which  Kent  looks  most  beautiful,  shaming 
in  the  graceful  growth  of  her  own  vine  the  stunted 
poverty  of  the  vaunted  grape  of  France  ;  —  how  his 
heart  sank  within  him,  poor  child,  when  he  turned  his 
back  on  that  scene  of  rural  peace  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, to  see  it  no  more.  He  was  five  years  away, 
and,  in  the  interim,  both  his  parents  had  died;  his 
eldest  brother  had  succeeded  to   the  property,  one 
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sister  had  married,  the  other  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  roof  of  the  head  of  the  family,  a  grasp- 
ing sordid  man,  and  reside  with  an  aunt  far  away 
in  bleak  Xorthumberland,  while  his  two  other  bro- 
thers, both  sent  as  boys  into  that  militia  of  West 
Kent,  which  is  said  to  have  contributed  five  thousand 
men  during  the  Peninsular  War  to  the  British  army, 
had  been  cut  off,  one  by  fever  in  Holland,  the  other 
by  a  round  shot  in  the  descent  upon  Quiberon.  Left 
without  resources,  beyond  a  few  hundred  pounds,  his 
mother's  bequest,  he  had  made  his  way  unaided  in 
honourable  poverty,  and  without  any  other  interest 
than  what  his  merits  gained  him  in  the  good  will  and 
the  assistance  of  those  he  served  under.  With  some 
fanciful  analogy  between  his  position  at  the  outset 
of  life  and  her  own,  when  driven  to  work  for  a  sub- 
sistence, Madame  de  Malguet  treasured  up  all  the 
detail  of  Merrick's  simple  story,  that  of  hundreds  of 
Englishmen  of  his  class,  and  almost  forgave  him  not 
being  of  noble  blood  for  the  gallant  way  he  had 
struggled,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  through  life. 

During  the  long  hours  occupied  in  these  conversa- 
tions, they  were  uninterrupted  by  any  intrusion.  Xo 
one  approached  the  chateau  but  Merrick,  nor  did 
any  one  of  its  inhabitants  leave  the  precincts  of  the 
estate  save  old  Josse,  who  now  and  then  would  take 
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a  ride  to  Plassy  on  business,  and  bring  back  the  petty 
gossip  of  the  place,  —  or  Pierrefeu,  who  would  go 
in  with  game,  and  a  note  of  not  unkind  formality 
to  the  Sous  Prefet,  or  Madame  Finot.  When  not 
otherwise  occupied,  Josse  would  often  during  the 
day  establish  himself  in  the  drawing-room  on  a  sum- 
mons from  his  mistress,  while  Merrick  was  there,  to 
work  out  materials  for  her  chronicle  of  La  Chalautre, 
but  he  took  no  heed  of  aught  but  his  parchments. 
While  Merrick  did  dine  with  the  Marquise,  and  pass 
the  evening  at  the  chateau,  Brigitta  invariably  took 
her  accustomed  place  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
and  silently  pursued  her  task  of  knitting  or  em- 
broidery. She,  however,  was  by  no  means  an 
apathetic  auditor  of  what  passed  between  her  mis- 
tress and  the  sailor.  The  language  they  spoke 
enabled  her  to  follow  their  conversation  accurately, 
and  Merrick  had  more  than  once  detected  her  in  the 
attitude  of  intense  attention  to  what  was  going  on, 
or  watching  her  mistress  with  a  sort  of  inquiring 
solicitude,  not  unlike  the  instinctive  interest  with 
which  animals  follow  and  observe  the  actions  of 
those  they  are  attached  to.  ]\Ierrick  often  dined, 
after  his  day's  shooting,  at  La  Chalautre ;  a  small 
room  in  the  pavilion,  occupied  by  the  old  steward, 
had  been  cleared  and  converted  into  a  dressing-room 
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for  him ;  and  as,  though  late  in  the  year,  the  winter 
came  on  mildly,  he  had  little  inconvenience  in  a 
smart  ride  homewards,  after  passing  often  the  hours 
till  near  midnight  in  reading  aloud  to  the  Marquise, 
or  in  talk  provoked  by  the  subject  of  their  book. 

I  have  digressed  so  much,  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  was  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the  sailor's  life 
during  the  time  occupied  by  the  few  and  simple 
incidents  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  occurrences  related  in  the  last  chapter 
led  to  an  increased  intimacy  between  him  and 
Madame  de  Malguet.  Let  me  now  revert  to  what 
took  place  at  Plassy  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Sous  Prefet's  unjustifiable  proceedings  towards 
ISIerrick  and  Lambert. 

Monsieur  de  Crlvalet  felt  he  was  more  or  less  in 
a  scrape,  that  he  had  exposed  himself,  that  he  had 
been  duped  by  the  cunning  of  his  subordinates,  and 
worst  of  all,  that  he  had  made  himself  super-eminently 
ridiculous.  He  went  to  bed  that  night,  and  dreamed 
that  he  was  running  the  gauntlet  through  lampoons, 
—  or  that  La  Fosse  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  saying 
good  things  at  him  for  three  hours  together,  —  or  that 
Lambert  kept  stalking  through  the  room  with  his 
withering  smile  on  his  face,  staring  at  him,  —  or 
that  old  Grivet  would  keep  on  mending  the  door 
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lock,    singing  unmentionable  songs,  —  or,   in  short, 
the  Sous  Prefet  had  fidgeted  himself  into  a  fever. 
He  rose  harassed  and  nervous,  but  "  with  the  morn- 
ing cool  reflection  came,"  and  having  by  some  fortu- 
nate accident  stumbled  over  a  good  idea,  he  resolved 
to  carry  it  through  without  allowing  himself  to  fall 
into  the  temptation  of  a  change  of  mind.     He  de- 
termined fairly  to   put  both  dignity   of  office    and 
aristocratic  feeling  out  of  the  question,  and  fairly  go 
and  ask  the  advice  and  counsel  of  no  less  a  person 
than  Finot,  the  ex-revolutionist.     It  was  an  effort  to 
make,  but  dire  necessity  drove  him,  and  he  accord- 
ingly slipped,    at    an    early   hour   before    breakfast, 
unperceived  out  of  the  garden  door  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  at  an  early  period  of  this  veracious 
history,  and  took  a  circuitous  course  through  lanes 
and  alleys  to  the  Grande  Place,  the  publicity  of  which 
he  must  needs  brave  to  gain  the  house  of  him  he 
sought.     He  reached  it  unobserved,  and  hastily  and 
earnestly  knocking  at  the  door,  was  admitted  with 
promptness,  and  speedily  found  himself  in  the  sanctum 
of  the  notary. 

Finot  received  his  unexpected  visitor  with  courtesy 
and  calmness,  not  expressing  the  slightest  appearance 
of  surprise  at  the  arrival  of  one  so  Httle  likely  to  seek 
his  society.     His  perfect  ease  and  self-possession  had 
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its  due  effect  upon  the  nervous  and  agitated  official, 
who,  impressed  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  ex- 
revolutionist,  recovered,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  passed  in  desultory  conversation,  sufficient 
command  of  himself  to  break  the  awkward  subject 
of  his  visit.  This  Monsieur  de  Crivalet  did  with  all 
the  embarrassment  of  a  proud  man,  and  a  fool  to 
boot,  confessing  that  which  fools  least  like  to  do,  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  erred  or  been  mistaken. 
His  position  was  sufficiently  pitiable,  it  must  be 
owned,  aristocrat,  in  office  as  he  was,  humbling  him- 
self before  an  ex-tribune  of  the  people ;  but  the  ad- 
mirable tact  and  knowledge  of  man's  nature  of  Finot 
robbed  the  moment  of  half  its  bitterness.  There 
was  in  the  manner  of  the  notary  no  sign  of  the 
affectation  of  a  victory  gained  over  an  opposite  fac- 
tion, no  appearance  of  triumph,  no  magisterial 
assumption  of  superiority.  He  listened  to  the  Sous 
Prefet  with  earnest,  and  even  submissive  attention, 
— he  suggested  here  and  there  an  expression  which 
the  embarrassed  official  could  not  happily  compass, 
—  he  threw  in  now  and  then  a  soothing  phrase,  or 
a  sort  of  little  semi-compliment  in  disguise,  calculated 
to  put  the  discomfited  De  Crivalet  once  more  upon 
good  terms  with  himself.  By  the  time  the  Sous 
Prefet  had  delivered  himself  of  the  expression  of  all 
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his  sense  of  his  troublous  position,  he  felt  as  if  a 
weight  of  lead  had  been  removed  from  his  mind  and 
transferred  to  that  of  the  tranquil  and  benignant- 
looking  personage  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  the  very  type  of  bland  im- 
passiveness. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Sous  Prefet,  "  what  should 
I  do?" 

"  Your  zeal,  sir,  has  laid  you  open  to  the  designs 
of  rascals,  who  sought  to  ruin  honest  men  through 
your  means  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement." 

"  But  what  course  do  you  recommend  me  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  recover  myself?" 

The  old  notary  raised  his  piercing  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  on  the  dull  face  of  the  pompous  aristocrat,  as 
though  he  would  read  the  very  inmost  thought  that 
lived  in  him. 

"  You  have  but  one ;  you  must  take  the  popular 
side ;  —  your  object.  Monsieur  le  Sous  Prefet,  is  to 
obtain  a  Prefecture " 

Monsieur  de  Crivalet  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  got 
red  in  the  face,  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  know  it  is,  and  consider  it  a  most  laudable 
and  proper  one.  The  question  is,  how"  to  recom- 
mend yourself  to  the  authorities  who  are  all  powerful 
in  Paris  ?     Now,  discovering  conspiracies  is  a  most 
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excellent  mode  of  exhibiting  your  intelligence  and 
determination,  —  discovering  tliem,  I  mean,  when 
they  exist ;  but  I,  ^yho  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
plot  and  counter-plot  in  my  day,  know  the  danger 
one  runs  of  finding  in  conspiracy-hunting  the  con- 
spirators in  the  wrong  place,  i.  e.  among  one's  own 
people,  instead  of  the  suspected  individuals.  What 
if  you  tried  another  way  ? " 

The  Sous  Prefet  looked  with  anxious  inquiry  at 
Finot,  who  continued  :  — 

"  Why  not  acknowledge  handsomely  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, Lambert  yonder,  and  the  English  Captain, 
and  the  Doctor  (who  is  trying  to  persuade  me  I'm 
dropsical;  by  the  way,  I  should  owe  him  a  grudge 
for  that),  that  you  have  been  misled?  Why  not 
encourage  their  undertaking  ?  —  why  not  make  the 
most  of  the  merit  of  bringing  over  a  Bonapartist 
officer  to  thouo-hts  of  reconciliation  with  the  rulino; 
power  ?  —  why  not  take  credit  for  anxiety  to  benefit 
the  country,  and  develope  its  resources?  You'll 
have  every  landholder  in  the  place  praising  you  to 
the  skies,  if  you  give  them  a  canal  for  their  grain 
and  their  wine ;  you  will  gratify  those  who  still 
care  for  a  person  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  name, 
by  the  notice  and  support  you  give  to  the  honest 
exertions  of  one  of  the  types  of  their  party,  —  a  real 
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vieux  brave;    the   growing    poi^ularity    you  acquire 
will  wash  out  the  recollection  of  what  has  occurred ; 
—  get  this  survey  done,  sir,  get  a  meeting  of  the 
notables,   and  let  the  good  town  address  his  most 
gracious  Majesty  praying  for  the  privilege  of  water 
communication,  promised  them  so  long  ago ;  —  keep 
the  Englishman  in  the  back  ground  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  make  the  most  of  Lambert ;  —  talk  to  the 
good  folks  about  the  soldat  lahoureur,  and  so  on,  and 
bepraise  the  triumphs  of  indigenous  science  in  the 
person  of  the  accomplished  Doctor  La  Fosse :  —  that 
is  the  way  to  lead  our  countrymen,  —  a  little  flattery 
delicately  administered,    not  too   directly   to   them- 
selves, but  flattery  of  their  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions, —  a  dash  of  enthusiasm,  false  or  otherwise,  as 
the  case  may  be,  —  a  sufficient  earnestness,  as  to  the 
reality  of  which  one  need  not  be  too   inquisitive, 
about  love  and  devotion  to  maternal  France ;  —  with 
these,  sir,  self-possession   and   a  clear  head,  I  will 
undertake  to  rule  any  mixed  popular  assembly  in 
the  whole  of  Touraine  ! " 

Monsieur  de  Cri valet,  in  his  embarrassment,  eagerly 
caught  at  the  suggestion  of  the  shrcAvd  and  politic 
notary.  He  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  thanks, 
and  would  have  at  once  departed  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  to  put  the  plan  in  execution,  had  not 
Finot  arrested  him. 
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"  No,"  said  he,  "  you  must  not  go,  Monsieur  le 
Sous  Prefet ;  you  must  begin  to  popularise  yourself 
by  taking  even  such  a  breakfast  as  Madame  Finot 
can  get  us,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  winning  popularity 
by  encountering  the  risk  you  run  from  my  sorry 
wine; — the  news  that  you  have  breakfasted  w^ith  me 
will  be  over  half  Plassy  before  the  evening,  and  you 
will  already  have  gained  the  credit  of  conciliating  the 
democrats  !  Here  is  yesterday's  paper  —  allow  me  to 
go  and  finish  my  toilette,  and  we  will  then  go  and 
join  the  ladies  in  the  breakfast  room." 

The  Sous  Prefet  assented  with  the  passive  obe- 
dience of  "obedient  Yamen"  himself, 

"  ^Vho  did 
As  he  was  bid," 

and  settled  himself  quietly  to  study  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  while  the  notary,  passing  into  his  dressing- 
room  by  the  corner  door,  made  practicable  through 
what  appeared  to  be  a  book- case,  proceeded  at  once 
to  write  the  following  note,  whence  perhajDS  it  might 
be  concluded  that  the  detention  of  the  Sous  Prefet  to 
breakfast  was  not  without  another  object  beyond  the 
mere  popularising  of  that  eminent  official.  The  note 
was  to  Lambert,  and  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  If  overtures  are  made  to  you  from  any  quarter 
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of  an  amicable  character,  meet  them  half-way.  Your 
English  friend  is  a  sensible  man,  and  of  right  feeling ; 
act  on  his  advice,  and  distrust  your  own  party  im- 
pulses. I  have  reasons  for  desiring  to  see  you  take 
the  course  I  recommend,  which  it  is  as  likely  you  may 
never  know  as  not :  in  any  case,  you  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  really  prudent  line  of  conduct.  In  the 
event  of  a  particular  contingency,  it  will  serve  you 
most  singularly.  —  FixoT.* — X.  B.  Xo  reply." 

Having  carefully  sealed  and  despatched  this  singular 
missive,  the  notary  completed  his  toilette,  and  soon 
led  his  guest  to  the  cheerful  eating  room,  where  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  expecting  him.  The  in- 
fluence of  an  excellent  breakfast,  the  agreeable  con- 
versation of  the  pleasant  people  he  found  himself 
among,  soon  set  the  Sous  Prefet  at  his  ease,  and  his 
host  found  him  under  these  moral  and  physical  emol- 
lients as  amenable  to  rational  argument  respecting 
the  mode  of  carrying  out  his  scheme  of  concession 
and  conciliation,  as  if  he  had  actually  not  been  an 
aristocrat  office-bearer.  Ere  they  parted,  Finot  felt 
that  he  had  gained  empire  over  one  more  man  in 
Plassy,  and  it  was  not  without  a  sort  of  pride  of 
power  that  he  re-entered  his  dusky  room,  and  com- 
menced the  tedious  business  of  the  day. 

With  the  detail  of  occurrences  immediately  conse- 
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quent  on  the  above  conversation,  our  story  has  so 
little  to  do,  that  it  may  be  passed  over  with  the 
briefest  mention  of  them.  Due  reparation  was  made 
to  Merrick,  Lambert,  and  La  Fosse;  but  not  until 
after  the  dragoon  had  refused  to  accept  an  apology, 
unless  Grivet  were  included  as  having  been  an  object 
of  unjust  suspicion.  Every  facility  was  given  to  the 
friends  for  carrying  out  their  work  at  the  canal,  and, 
giving  great  attention,  they  completed  it  with  ex- 
treme accuracy  and  precision.  The  condemned  line 
of  level,  which  involved  the  construction  of  expensive 
locks,  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  taken,  which, 
although  much  more  circuitous,  yet  completed  the 
communication  at  an  infinite  reduction  of  expense. 
The  plans,  splendidly  drawn  by  Merrick,  and  esti- 
mates, with  a  sort  of  general  report  on  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  the  new  scheme,  and  the  immense 
value  to  the  country  of  carrying  it  out,  drawn  up  by 
La  Fosse,  were  circulated  among  the  notables  of  the 
town  ;  and  these  having  been  duly  read  and  examined 
by  them,  a  meeting  was  convened  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  steps 
should  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  proposition  they 
involved. 

This  meeting  excited  immense  interest  in  Plassy. 
Beyond    mere   assemblies  for  literary   purposes,   no 
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popular  meeting  had  occurred  in  the  little  town  for 
many  years ;  for  under  JSTapoleon  the  j)eople  had  no 
voice,  and  with  the  Bourbons  they  had  not  yet  re- 
covered it.  Ten  years  were  yet  to  elapse  ere  that 
could  happen.  This  assemblage,  therefore,  was  quite 
an  event,  and  the  more  so  that  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lace, all  Xapoleonists,  saw  in  their  idol,  Lambert, 
the  hero,  and  chief  origin  of  it.  Even  with  those 
cooler  heads  who  were  no  longer  carried  away  by 
the  prestige  of  the  Mighty  Captain,  there  was  a 
proud  feeling  of  national  gratification  in  doing  honour 
to  the  gallant  soldier  whose  prowess  was  so  flattering 
to  their  military  feeling.  Thus,  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  street  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  crowded 
with  eager  spectators,  whose  shouts  as  the  different 
notables  of  the  town  wended  their  way  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  were  hardly  to  be  repressed  even  by  the 
presence  and  active  interference  of  a  numerous  and 
efficient  body  of  gendarmes,  wuth  the  cadaverous 
commissary  of  police  at  their  head.  Bitter  was  he 
w^ith  the  spirit  of  spite  when  Lambert  and  Merrick 
walked  up  the  street  together,  exchanging  greetings 
with  a  hundred  eager  well-wishers,  and  entered  the 
public  building  appointed  as  the  scene  of  assembly. 

The  order  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  I  need 
not  describe.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  considering  the 
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long  want  of  practice,  and  the  volatile  nature  of  those 
that  composed  it,  the  business  proceeded  with  con- 
siderable regularity.  Monsieur  de  Crivalet  read  a 
speech  (which  Finot  had  privately  corrected  and  re- 
written) having  reference  to  the  importance  of  a 
canal  to  Plassy,  with  other  common -places  of  a  stamp 
more  or  less  agricultural,  but  winding  up  with  an 
encomium,  which  w^as  loudly  applauded,  on  the  soldat 
laboureur,  who  had  turned  the  skill  which  war  had 
taught  him  to  his  country's  benefit  in  peace.  He 
proposed  an  address  in  the  usual  form,  praying  for  a 
grant  to  complete  the  canal  on  the  newly  devised 
scheme,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously.  La  Fosse 
then  rose,  and  in  his  quality  of  man  of  letters  read  an 
harangue  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  which  took  a 
general  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Frankish 
nation,  and  contained  thirty-seven  quotations  from 
Horace.  When  this  was  over,  and  with  it  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  day's  proceedings,  —  when  the  presi- 
dent, Monsieur  de  Crivalet,  was  on  the  point  of 
dismissing  the  assembly,  —  Finot,  who  had  occupied 
an  obscure  corner  in  the  hall,  suddenly  rose  and 
addressed  the  meeting. 

Let  me,  before  giving  a  sketch  of  the  notary's 
address,  explain  the  origin  of  the  sudden  impulse 
which  led  the  old  man  to  break  out  into  an  oratorical 
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display,  wholly  unpremcclltatcd  when  he  entered  the 
hall,  where  he  intended  to  sit  a  silent  witness  of  the 
day's  proceedings.  The  sight,  so  long  unused,  of  a 
popular  assembly,  had  excited  in  a  singular  degree 
the  dormant  feelings  of  the  old  republican.  It  re- 
called to  him  days  long  passed,  where  popular  opinion, 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  thundered  aloud  in  street 
and  market-place,  proclaiming  freedom  to  enslaved 
man,  and  death  to  tyranny.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
time  when  he  himself,  in  the  mature  vigour  of  man- 
hood, had  in  that  very  hall,  as  chief  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  exercised  paramount  influence 
over  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  his  fellow -citizens. 
Warmed  with  the  recollection  of  his  early  days,  his 
heart  grew  young  within  him,  and  what  the  Arabs 
so  beautifully  call  "  the  eloquence  of  the  occasion," 
that  fulness  of  the  feelings  out  of  which  the  mouth 
speaketh,  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  make  his  voice 
heard  yet  once  before  he  died,  in  the  spot  when  erst 
his  words  had  been  law.  A  new  generation  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  and  few  were  those  present 
who  had  witnessed  the  stirrinsi:  scenes  which  there  so 
vividly  recurred  to  his  imagination,  but  well  knew 
he  the  character  of  his  auditory, —  well  did  he  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  master-key  to  their  passions, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  turn,  doubtless  for 
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some  secret  purpose  of  his  own,  the  chief  attention 
of  the  assemblage  upon  the  merits  and  services  of 
the  veteran  Lambert.  His  sudden  determination  to 
address  them  seemed  to  take  all  present  by  surprise ; 
but  there  was  an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  earnest  silence,  through  which  the  deep  tones 
of  his  voice,  tremulous  from  age  and  emotion,  fell  on 
the  attentive  ear  of  the  listening  crowd. 

He  began  by  congratulating  the  men  of  Plassy  on 
this  manifestation  of  their  desire  to  maintain  their 
just  rights,  and  vindicate  their  privileges.  He  did 
not  forget  to  insinuate  a  politic  allusion  to  the 
liberty  which  the  present  form  of  government  ac- 
corded to  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
the  good  use  to  which  the  enlightened  head  of  the 
local  executive  department  (here  Monsieur  de  Crivalet 
took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff)  permitted  this  liberty  to 
be  turned.  This  liberty  had  been  dearly  won,  he 
said,  in  the  death-struggle  of  years.  The  assertion 
of  man's  rights,  and  of  national  freedom,  had  been 
followed  for  a  brief  period  by  anarchy,  the  result  of 
a  thousand  new-born  interests,  that  clashed  in  hostile 
rivalry.  This  storm  of  political  contention  had  been 
allayed  by  the  reign  of  a  great  dictator,  whose  su- 
preme authority  was  as  necessary  to  the  times  as  it 
was  fortunate  for  France,  arrayed  ao-ainst  the  world 
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at  large,  as  champion  for  that  principle  which  dele- 
gates to  nations  the  right  to  dictate  their  own  form 
of  government.  Applause,  at  first  timid  and  sparely 
given,  now  rang  through  the  hall ;  but  as  men,  re- 
assured of  their  right  to  express  the  free  current  of 
their  thoughts,  responded  still  more  and  more  freely 
to  the  nervous  periods  of  the  old  ex-tribune,  he 
gained  confidence,  warming  to  his  subject,  until  at 
last,  carried  away  by  the  impressions  of  former  years, 
working  on  the  excitement  of  his  then  position,  he 
thundered  out  the  peroration  of  his  speech  in  some 
such  terms  as  follow  :  — 

*'  France,  citiz — that  is,  my  friends,  —  France  has 
had  to  support  a  lengthened  struggle  in  the  general 
cause  of  humanity;  —  she  has  fought,  she  has  bled, 
until,  wearied  by  her  very  victories,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  military  domination  should  pass  away, 
and  a  period  of  respite  be  given  to  her.  But  she  is 
still  the  same  France,  rich  still  in  the  same  energetic 
race,  ever  foremost  in  the  course  of  civilisation,  by 
arts  as  by  arms.  Let  her  employ  upon  herself  that 
energy  w^hich  has  been  displayed  so  often  to  crush 
her  enemies.  Let  the  soldier  fertilise  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  those  fields  which  his  blood  has  been 
shed  in  defending.  What !  Are  we  changed  ?  Is 
our  spirit  other  than  it  was?      Shall  we  despond 
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because  for  a  time  the  field  of  victory  is  denied  to 
us?  Although  the  glorious  Trie  —  I  mean  the  ban- 
ner of  our  country,  floats  not  above  our  heads  in  the 
embattled  plain,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  still  the 
representative  of  the  national  union  of  Frenchmen, 
and  that  under  it  we  must  toil  for  our  common 
mother.  Look  yonder  at  him  who  stands  among 
you,  bronzed  beneath  Egyptian  suns,  the  snows  of 
Moscow  on  his  brow,  the  veteran  of  a  hundred  fights ! 
Has  he  forgotten,  say — his  one  great  duty?  Why 
are  we  here  to-day,  but  for  him  ?  We  do  but  carry 
out  a  work,  which  he  alone  has  commenced — we  are 
but  the  secondary  agents  in  a  plan  which  his  genius 
developed !  Submissive  for  his  country's  sake  to  an 
order  of  things  at  which  personal  predilection  might 
have  led  him  to  demur,  he  has  vanquished  prejudice 
that  he  might  deserve  well  of  all  true  patriots ! 
Honour  to  him  who,  be  it  peace  or  be  it  war,  alike 
serves  France  !    Vive  le  vrai  brave!  vive  Lambert  f'' 

The  appeal  at  the  close  of  this  truly  Gallican 
oration  was  irresistible  —  the  cry  was  taken  up  and 
echoed  through  the  hall,  until,  reaching  the  crowd 
outside,  they  too  broke  out  and  made  the  old  walls 
ring  again  with  the  name  of  the  dragoon,  thus  raised 
to  the  pinnacle  of  popularity  among  all  classes  and 
parties   of  his   townsmen.       Monsieur  de  Crivalet, 
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sufficiently  scandalised  at  portions  of  the  notary's 
address,  which,  however,  he  had,  as  we  know,  the 
best  reasons  for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to,  hastened  to 
dismiss  the  assembly  before  the  spirit  of  speech 
would  infect  others,  and  induce  too  decided  an  ebul- 
lition of  patriotic  feeling  among  the  sensitive  and 
impressionable  elements  that  composed  it.  Lam- 
bert and  Merrick  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
shouldering  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
escaping  from  the  place,  as  they  hoped,  unperceived, 
the  soldier  being  bitterly  annoyed  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been,  as  he  maintained,  unduly  and 
unjustly  made  the  exclusive  theme  of  public  praise. 

"  I  hate  this,"  he  said  to  jNIerrlck  ;  "  I  abominate 
lawyers'  talk  at  all  times;  but,  pulsamhleu !  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  it  oneself !  What  the  devil  did 
that  old  pekin  let  loose  the  dictionary  at  me  for? 
Could  he  not  have  left  me  alone,  or,  at  any  rate, 
dragged  you  in,  if  he  would  speechify  ?  " 

"  He  wanted  to  make  an  effect,  my  good  friend, 
and  like  a  good  rhetorician,  chose  the  most  taking 
means  of  doing  so  ;  after  all,  he  said  nothing  bat  the 
truth " 

"  Bah  !  you're  as  bad  as  him,  Merrick  ;  you  know 
I  owe  all  this  mouth-honour  to  you." 

"  You   are  pleased  to   say  so  ;    but  touching  the 
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lawyer,  don't  you  think  there  is  something  in  his 
marked  alUisions  to  you  not  unconnected  with  the 
secret  subject  of  that  strange  note  you  showed  me  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  You  made  me  turn  good  boy, 
and  take  his  blind  advice,  so  that  I  feel  between 
you  half  Bourbonnite  against  my  own  convictions  : 

sacristi!    nice  news  for  my  mother ;  but,   see 

here  \ " 

They  had  just  then  emerged  from  the  dark  and 
crowded  passage  into  the  street,  and  found  before 
them  a  large  body  of  the  lower  order  of  towns- 
people, by  whom  Lambert's  appearance  was  evidently 
expected  as  the  signal  for  a  shout  of  welcome  and 
gratulation.  The  dragoon  stamped  on  the  threshold 
of  the  entry  with  an  expression  of  bitter  annoyance 
as  the  clamour  rose  around  him. 

"  The  fools  I  "  muttered  he  to  Merrick  ;  "  they'll 
ruin  me !  Let  but  one  idiot  of  a  demagogue  utter 
some  party  catch-word,  and  we  shall  have  tumult 
enough  to  cause  my  total  ruin  !  Silence  them  if  you 
can,  while  I  speak  to  yonder  fellow." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  to  the  spot  at  which  the 
commissary  of  police  had  stationed  himself;  and 
while  Merrick  threw  himself  with  deprecatory  ges- 
tures among  the  crowd,  urged  that  functionaiy  to 
take  notice  that  he  was  himself  wholly  impassive  as 
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respected  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mob 
before  them,  and  desirous  only  of  reaching  his  own 
abode  unmolested,  and  in  peace.  The  cadaverous 
man  in  office  seemed  exceedingly  inclined  to  let 
matters  take  their  course,  to  the  implication  of  Lam- 
bert in  some  of  the  indiscretions  of  which  the  in- 
flammable populace  about  them  might  be  capable ; 
when,  by  good  fortune,  the  sailor,  having  lighted 
upon  old  Grivet  in  the  crowd,  beseeched  him  to  in- 
teq^ose  his  influence  to  repress  thvit  outburst  of 
popular  feeling,  which  the  well-intentioned  harangue 
of  the  notary  seemed,  as  the  original  moving  cause, 
likely  to  produce.  The  gunsmith,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Buonapartists  of  tlie  tOAvn,  ranked 
only  second  to  Lambert  himself,  felt  the  necessity  of 
employing  his  power  for  his  friend ;  but  how  to  ac- 
complish it  ?  He  was  jammed  with  the  sailor  in  the 
close  crowd  formed  by  the  mass  of  those  assembled 
in  the  street,  against  whom  they  were  forced  by  the 
persons  who  still  continued  to  pour  from  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  happy  inspiration, 
the  old  man  limped  up  to  a  corporal  of  gend'armes, 
the  nearest  to  them  of  the  mounted  police  on  duty. 
He  was  the  same  sturdy  functionary  who  had  visited 
Picotot's  house  on  the  night  of  Merrick's  supposed 
disappearance,  and,  by  good  fortune,  an  old  comrade 
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of  the  armourer's  in  the  republican  army.  Shaking 
the  soldier's  foot  from  the  near  stirrup,  Grivet  placed 
his  own  in  it,  and  seizing  the  mane  of  the  gendarme's 
horse,  he  raised  himself  for  a  moment  above  the  heads 
of  the  surroundino-  crowd  : 

o 

"  Silence,  friends  !  "  he  cried ;  "  are  you  boys  or 
fools  to  shout  for  nothing.  Let  those  who  love  the 
Colonel  follow  me,  and  see  him  in  all  honour  to  his 
home ;  but  here  not  another  word,  for  some  may  be 
spoken  that  might  prejudice  us  or  him." 

Profiting  by  the  momentary  pause,  which  this 
short  and  sudden  address  occasioned,  Lambert  and 
the  sailor  forced  their  way  through  the  press,  and 
moved  rapidly  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
former's  dwelling.  The  commissary,  shamed  then 
into  activity,  proceeded  with  his  myrmidons  to  dis- 
perse the  tumultuary  assemblage  by  gentle  force  and 
•judicious  persuasion,  while  a  hundred  or  so  of  the 
admirers  of  the  dragoon  followed  him  and  his  friend 
unmolested  in  the  route  they  had  taken.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Merrick  and  Lambert  hurried  their  pace 
to  endeavour  to  shake  them  off;  their  pertinacious 
followers  persisted  in  keeping  company  with  them, 
their  zeal  fortunately  moderated  by  old  Grivet,  who, 
despite  his  lameness,  accompanied  the  party,  and  pre- 
vented the  more  indiscreet  from  renewlnsr  a  series  of 

o 
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j)artisan  cries  wliich  might  have  seriously  compro- 
mised him,  to  whom  they  in  so  ill-advised  a  manner 
sought  to  do  honour. 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  head  of  the  little 
lane  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  soldier's  modest 
mansion;  and  here  he  endeavoured  to  arrest  their 
further  progress,  and  dismiss  his  importunate  escort. 
But  the  attempt  was  vain ;  cries  arose,  "  Home, 
home,  w^e'll  see  him  home !  All  honour  to  the 
brave ! "  in  the  midst  of  which  Merrick  and  he  made 
their  way  down  the  narrow  street,  and  soon  found 
themselves  on  the  little  wharf  before  his  door,  a 
space  far  too  insufficient  to  give  room  for  the  eager 
crowd  that  had  accompanied  them.  Here  Lambert 
turned,  and,  raising  his  cap  from  his  head,  proceeded 
in  brief  and  manly  terms  to  express  his  thanks  for 
the  honour  his  townsmen  had  conferred  on  him ;  but 
ere  he  had  spoken  a  few  words,  he  saw  the  attention 
of  those  he  addressed  riveted  on  some  other  object 
than  himself.  Their  eyes  were  attracted  by  some 
one  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  in  front  of  which 
they  stood,  and  there  w^as  eager  question,  and  prompt 
reply  among  them:  "Who  is  she?"  —  "His  mother?" 
—  "  The  vivandiere  ?  "  —  "  Mere  Lambert  ?  " 

"  And  who  but  she  ?  "  answered  the  burly  suttler, 
leaning  far  out  of  the  window  as  she  spoke.     "  ^Tio 
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but  she,  mes  vieux,  the  proudest  and  happiest  mother 
in  Touraine  !  Look  at  him  below  there  !  Is  he  not 
one  you  may  be  proud  to  call  a  Frenchman  ?  Noble 
and  gallant !  true,  and  just,  and  bold,  the  thing  for 
woman  to  adore,  and  man  to  glory  in  !  " 

Amid  the  shouts  which  followed  this  address, 
Lambert,  with  a  deep  imprecation  of  impatience, 
hurriedly  and  earnestly  besought  Merrick  to  join  with 
Grivet  in  dispersing  the  crowd,  while  he  hastened  up 
the  narrow  stair,  and  endeavoured  to  withdraw  his 
mother  from  the  window.  But  neither  of  those  ob- 
jects was  easily  accomplished.  The  concourse  in  the 
street,  maddened  already  to  enthusiasm  by  the  ex- 
citement of  party  feeling,  were  deeply  impressed  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  scene  of  sentiment  between  the 
son  and  the  mother,  both  so  intimately  connected 
with  those  days  of  glory  on  which  the  French  so 
fondly  dwell  as  the  golden  epoch  of  their  superiority. 
The  national  impulses,  moral  and  political,  were  alike 
aroused,  and  few  there  but  would  have  lingered  to 
weep  in  sympathy,  or  to  exult  in  pride,  with  the 
happy  parent  of  a  hero,  or  the  heroic  object  of  her 
maternal  love,  but  for  the  somewhat  prosaic  and 
practical  temperament  of  the  sailor,  and  the  sensible 
efforts  of  the  old  gunsmith.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,   and  not  without  some  exertion  of  main 
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force,  tliat  they  cleared  the  lane,  more  especially  of 
the  younger  portion  of  its  occupants.  That  duty 
done,  they  hurried  back  to  the  house,  on  nearing 
which  they  heard,  long  before  approaching  the  door, 
the  harsh  and  angry  accents  of  the  vivandiere  in  loud 
altercation  with  her  son.  As  they  ascended  the  stair, 
the  sounds  became  more  and  more  audible. 

"  Ah !  you  followed  the  Little  Corporal,  and 
wouldn't  let  me  make  them  cry  Vive  VEmpereur ! 
Ah!  you're  a  trimmer,  are  you?  False,  false,  and 
w^orthy  of  the  blood  you  come  of!  " 

Merrick  and  Grivet  at  this  moment  entered  the 
room.  Mere  Lambert,  with  her  eyes  flashing  fire, 
her  arms  akimbo,  was  seated  in  her  enormous  easy- 
chair,  before  which  Lambert  stood  w^ith  a  sort  of 
despairing  expression,  his  hands  behind  him,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor  before  his  mother's  feet. 

"  See  here,  see  here's  a  soldier !  Here's  what 
calls  itself  one  without  spirit  to  cry  for  the  good  cause, 
or  let  even  a  miserable  old  woman  raise  her  voice, 
when  gallant  Frenchmen  are  ready  to  risk  heart  and 
hand  to  make  us  free  as  we  once  were !  What 
did  he  at  yonder  place  to-day,  bastard  that  he  is ! 
What  did  he  do  among  true  men?  Who  took  him 
there  ?    What  brought  him  there  ?  " 

"  Mere  Lambert,"  said  Grivet  firmly,  "  what 
happened  was  nought  of  his  seeking." 
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"I'll  swear  not!  He'd  mope  for  months  in  corners, 
and  never  dare  do  or  say  aught  a  man  should  ! " 

"  But  hear  me ;  the  tumult  was  occasioned,  not  by 
him,  but  by  Finot  the  notary,  who  roused  the  people 
by  speaking  of  him." 

"  Of  whom  ?  Of  him  that  stands  there  ?  Finot, 
say  you  —  Finot,  the  notary  ?  "  stammered  the  vican- 
dure,  turning  deadly  pale. 

"  He  it  was,"  interposed  Merrick,  "  that  brought 
about,  though  not  directly,  the  popular  excitement  in 
favour  of  your  son.  " 

"  But  what  said  he  ?  "  anxiously  asked  the  agitated 
woman. 

"  He  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest,  proudest  terms 

—  he  magnified  his  services — he  held  him  up  as  a 
model  to  his  countrymen." 

"  And  did  he  say  aught  else?  —  Did  he  say  he  was 

—  Pierre  —  my  son,  my  own  son  —  forgive  me  — 
pardon  your  poor  mother  —  there  is  that  I  dare  not 
tell  you  that  drives  me  mad ;  "  —  and  she  fell  on  the 
soldier's  neck  in  a  passion  of  tears,  and  for  five 
minutes  abandoned  herself  to  the  tenderest  expressions 
of  fondness  for  him  whom  she  had  but  just  before  so 
bitterly  reviled.  "While  Grivet  and  Merrick  looked 
on  strangely  affected  by  this  extraordinary  scene,  old 
INIarthon,   the   serving-woman,   moved  apathetically 
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into  the  inner  room,  and  reappeared  with  a  bottle  of 
liquor  and  a  tumbler. 

"  Stay  by,"  she  said;  "  she'll  have  her  fit." 

The  crone  was  right ;  —  in  an  instant  afterwards 
Mere  Lambert  raved  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have 
once  before  described ;  the  present  fit  was  even 
stronger ;  she  struck  Lambert  when  he  tried  to  hold 
her,  she  uttered  the  same  incoherent  sentences,  she 
wandered  across  the  room  to  the  opposite  wall,  she 
fell  as  before — and  again,  by  a  similar  dose  of  ardent 
spirits,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  total  torpor.  At  a 
sign  from  Lambert,  who  remained  by  her,  Merrick 
and  Grivet  left  the  house,  and  descending  the  stair 
sought  their  respective  dwellings. 

At  the  head  of  the  little  lane  the  gunsmith  stopped, 
and  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  Merrick's  arm,  as  if 
to  rouse  him  from  the  reverie  produced  by  the  above 
strange  scene,  said — 

"  Do  you  remember.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  the 
day  you  met  my  old  comrade  in  my  shop,  and  seemed 
so  much  struck  at  the  way  he  seemed  to  shun  you, 
eh  !  and  tried  to  hide  his  face  ?  " 

"  Yes,  well  —  there  were,  I  observed  afterwards, 
the  marks  of  some  contusion  on  his  forehead. 
Heavens,  was  it " 

"  The  result  of  such  a  scene  as  you  saw  to-night!" 
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"What  —  are  these  horrible  convulsions  frequent? 
Poor  Lambert,"  muttered  Merrick,  "  what  a  life  ! " 

"  They  were  wont  to  come  on,  more  or  less,  every 
fifteen  days,  but  always  got  worse  towards  autumn ; 
but  she's  lately  had  them  oftener,  and  more  violent, 
Marthon  tells  me  —  even  the  Colonel  allows  it ;  and 
one  of  these  days  you'll  see  Mere  Lambert "  —  and 
he  paused. 

"  Like  enough,"  replied  the  sailor,  in  answer  to 
the  unexpressed  but  palpable  reflection ;  "  but  tell 
me,  what  is  it  possesses  her  ?  Are  her  ravings  always 
the  same?" 

"  So  they  tell  me  —  always  the  same  fancy  of 
having  killed  a  priest,  or  seen  him  killed  —  some  old 
dream  of  the  wild  days,  when  she  was  a  forager  on 
the  skirts  of  the  army ;  and,  for  what  I  know,  may 
have  done  for  one  of  those  paternoster  gentry :  — 
now,  I've  no  prejudices.  Captain,  and  look  on  one 
man  pretty  much  as  I  do  on  another,  —  but  still  I'd 
rather  not  have  done  a  thing  like  that  even  when 
my  blood  was  up,  as  a  soldier's  will  be,  God  help 
him  !  at  the  end  of  a  day's  fighting — eh.  Captain?  " 

"  Does  the  Colonel  know  what  it  is  to  which  she 
aUudes?" 

"  Not  he,  so  far  as  I  know  —  he  may  speak  to 
you  of  it.     When  she's  this  way,  she'U  abuse,  ay 
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and  strike  him,  as  you  saw  to-night,  and  then  burst 
into  tears,  and  wail  like  a  young  mother  over  her 
dead  child :  —  I  wish  it  were  all  over,  and  she  at  rest 
for  his  sake  :  —  women  are  ungovernable  enough  at 
all  times,  but  Mere  Lambert  — ere  Jze/" 

So  saying,  the  old  soldier  made  his  military  salute, 
and  limped  off  to  his  domicile,  while  Merrick,  much 
affected  by  the  painful  spectacle  he  had  that  evening 
vvitnessed,  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  the 
Hotel  Picotot. 

While  these  occurrences  were  going  on,  the  notary, 
Finot,  close  closeted  with  Monsieur  de  Crivalet, 
assisted  that  eminent  functionary  in  the  preparation 
of  a  report  to  higher  authority  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  According  to  the  remarkable  document  pro- 
duced by  their  joint  labours,  the  meeting  held  at 
PJassy,  for  a  great  and  beneficial  public  purpose,  had 
had  the  happiest  effect  in  eliciting  the  expression  of 
warm  attachment  among  the  people  towards  the 
existing  government.  Their  feelings  as  Frenchmen 
had,  it  is  true,  been  much  excited  by  the  example 
of  a  distinguished  but  unfortunate  officer.  Colonel 
Lambert,  whose  disinterested  efforts  to  exert  his 
talents  in  the  cause  of  the  country  had  thrown  the 
bias  of  popular  opinion  in  the  right  direction.  There 
was  certainly  at  one  time  reason  to  apprehend,  on 
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the  part  of  one  or  two  zealous  but  misguided  persons, 
an  inclination  towards  the  exhibition  of  an  unwhole- 
some and  mistaken  enthusiasm.  But  here  again,  in 
the  words  of  the  report,  "  the  tact  and  right  feeling 
of  Colonel  Lambert  were  eminently  conspicuous  in 
repressing  what  might,  but  for  him,  have  marred  in 
some  degTee  the  gratifying  proceedings  of  a  day  so 
glorious  in  the  peaceful  annals  of  a  truly  popular  and 
beneficent  government ! "  The  report  concluded  by  a 
delicate  insinuation  as  to  the  value  of  confirming  the 
happily  disposed  political  disposition  of  the  people  of 
Plassy,  by  any  well-judged  show  of  favour  towards 
their  influential  favourite.  Colonel  Lambert,  as  the 
infallible  discretion  of  the  minister  of  the  day  might 
consider,  on  a  review  of  all  circumstances,  proj)er  and 
expedient. 

Thus  did  Finot,  for  what  hidden  purpose  of  his 
own  we  must  live  to  learn  hereafter,  contrive  to 
follow  out  the  crude  intentions  which  Merrick's  kind 
heart  had  originally  conceived,  and  through  the  docile 
agency  of  the  now  subservient  Sous  Prefet,  exhibit 
the  proscribed  dragoon  in  the  new  character  for  a 
Buonapartist  in  those  Bourbon  days,  of  a  loyal  and  a 
peaceful  subject. 
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CHAPTER   Y. 

There  was  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  coupe  of  the 
diligence  from  Paris  to   Plassy,  on  the  morning  of 
the   25th    November,    1820,   who   certainly    looked 
upon  his  then  position  as  one  in  the  category,  rarely 
equalled,  and  seldom  to  be   surpassed.     This  indivi- 
dual was  Finot  the  younger,  on  his  return  from  the 
metropolis,  whence,  after  exhausting  every  possible 
pretext   for  delay,   he   was  at  length  compelled  to 
emerge,  after  carrying  through  with  success  in  his 
subordinate   capacity  the  proceedings  in  an  import- 
ant case  of  appeal  in  which  one  of  his  father's  clients 
had  been  deeply  interested.     His  share  of  the  busi- 
ness had  been  confined,  it  is  true,  to  the  exposition 
and  explanation  of  an  immense  and  intricate  series  of 
documentary   evidence  upon  a  peculiar  question    of 
property,  but  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty 
with  great  credit,  and  he  did  not  fear,  in  consideration 
thereof,  the  paternal  rebuke  for  his  overstay.     There 
were  others,  though,   in  Plassy,  whom  he  had  reason 
to  dread  far  more,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
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gress  of  our  stoiy  that  we  should  go  a  little  out  of 
the  way  to  explain  who  these  were,  and  what  were 
Adolphe  Finot's  relations  with  them. 

Young  Finot,  the  leader  of  the  "  fast  men "  of 
Plassy,  had  been,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  ruined 
morally  during  the  period  of  his  residence  as  a  law 
student  in  Paris.  His  father  had  perhaps,  in  some 
sort,  neglected  him,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for 
men  who,  like  the  old  notary,  have  passed  the  vigour 
of  their  lives  in  the  shock  of  parties  and  the  struggles 
of  public  life,  to  become  careless  and  apathetic  in  the 
discharge  of  their  more  domestic  duties.  Old  Finot 
saw  that  his  son  had  inherited  much  of  his  own  talent, 
and  that  he  possessed  a  singular  acuteness  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  and  this  with  him  was  a  palliative 
for  much  misconduct.  Those  inclined  to  be  libellous 
upon  the  race  of  attorneys,  will  say  that  this  was  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  his  quickness  and  great 
self-command  at  all  games  of  chance  or  skill.  His 
success  in  these  kept  him  from  being  a  burthen  in 
any  way  upon  his  father,  whose  forbearance  he  art- 
fully, though  indirectly,  conciliated,  by  never  calling 
on  him  for  pecuniary  aid  beyond  his  very  moderate 
yearly  allowance.  He  had  in  Paris  a  wide  range 
to  practise  in,  and  did  skill  or  fortune  desert  or 
fail  him  in  one  quarter,  he  could  always  in  another 
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CHAPTER   V. 

There  was  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  coupe  of  the 
diligence  from  Paris  to   Plassy,  on  the  morning  of 
the   25th    November,    1820,   who   certainly    looked 
upon  his  then  position  as  one  in  the  category,  rarely 
equalled,  and  seldom  to  be   surpassed.     This  indivi- 
dual was  Finot  the  younger,  on  his  return  from  the 
metropolis,  whence,  after  exhausting  every  possible 
pretext    for  delay,    he    was  at  length  compelled  to 
emerge,  after   carrying  through  with  success  in  his 
subordinate   capacity  the  proceedings  in  an  import- 
ant case  of  appeal  in  which  one  of  his  father's  clients 
had  been  deeply  interested.     His  share  of  the  busi- 
ness had  been   confined,  it  is  true,  to  the  exposition 
and  explanation  of  an  immense  and  intricate  series  of 
documentary   evidence  upon  a  peculiar  question    of 
property,  but  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty 
with  great  credit,  and  he  did  not  fear,  in  consideration 
thereof,  the  paternal  rebuke  for  his  overstay.     There 
were  others,  though,   in  Plassy,  whom  he  had  reason 
to  dread  far  more,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
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gress  of  our  story  that  we  should  go  a  little  out  of 
the  way  to  explain  who  these  were,  and  what  were 
Adolphe  Finot's  relations  with  them. 

Young  Finot,  the  leader  of  the  "  fast  men "  of 
Plassy,  had  been,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  ruined 
morally  during  the  period  of  his  residence  as  a  law 
student  in  Paris.  His  father  had  perhaps,  in  some 
sort,  neglected  him,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for 
men  who,  like  the  old  notary,  have  passed  the  vigour 
of  their  lives  in  the  shock  of  parties  and  the  struggles 
of  public  life,  to  become  careless  and  apathetic  in  the 
discharge  of  their  more  domestic  duties.  Old  Finot 
saw  that  his  son  had  inherited  much  of  his  own  talent, 
and  that  he  possessed  a  singular  acuteness  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  and  this  with  him  was  a  palliative 
for  much  misconduct.  Those  inclined  to  be  libellous 
upon  the  race  of  attorneys,  will  say  that  this  was  by 
no  means  incompatible  w^th  his  quickness  and  great 
self-command  at  all  games  of  chance  or  skill.  His 
success  in  these  kept  him  from  being  a  burthen  in 
any  way  upon  his  father,  whose  forbearance  he  art- 
fully, though  indirectly,  conciliated,  by  never  calling 
on  him  for  pecuniary  aid  beyond  his  very  moderate 
yearly  allowance.  He  had  in  Paris  a  wide  range 
to  practise  in,  and  did  skill  or  fortune  desert  or 
fail  him  in  one  quarter,  he  could  always  in  another 
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It  SO  happened,  however,  that  a  short  time  before 
Finot's  journey  to  Paris,  Pere  Ledru,  who  had  been 
unlucky  in  some  horse  speculation  or  other,  required 
an  advance  from  the  profits  of  the  cafe  to  recruit  his 
funds.  The  sum  available  not  being  sufficient,  Finot 
was  called  on  to  pay  up  a  portion  of  his  debt.  Being 
of  course  unable  to  do  this,  he  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  giving  a  bill  on  his  father  for  fifteen  hundred 
francs  at  three  months,  which  he  proposed  to  take  up 
by  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  he  hoped  to  reap  during 
his  stay  in  Paris.  I  need  hardly  add  that,  like  a 
thorough  gambler,  he  had  been  ruined  by  his  very 
success.  He  won  pretty  largely  at  billiards,  but  not 
content,  must  needs  try  for  more  still  at  a  more  des- 
perate game.  Thus  his  gains  over  the  balls  were 
dissipated  at  roulette;  and,  after  again  and  again 
trying  fortune,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  capital 
after  having  run  through,  in  expensive  pleasures, 
aided  by  the  luck  against  him,  every  farthing  of  the 
money  with  which  he  had  calculated  on  satisfying 
his  unrelenting  creditors. 

Had  he  returned  alone,  Finot  would  not  have 
undergone  half  the  annoyance  to  which  he  was 
doomed  on  his  dreary  journey ;  but  he  had  a  com- 
panion, Eugene  La  Fosse,  the  son  of  the  Doctor, 
who  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  friend's  return 
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to  Plassy  to  abandon  the  dry  study  of  medicine,  and 
avail  himself  of  a  few  weeks'  holiday,  or  what  his 
father  would  have  called  the  rura  paterna.  The 
gamester,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  act  before 
young  La  Fosse  the  part  of  a  successful  roue,  who, 
after  fleecing  the  elite  of  the  low  gambling-houses 
which  he  frequented,  and  fairly  stopping  the  wheel 
of  fortune  by  his  skill  and  deep  judgment,  was  re- 
turning wearied  of  excitement,  to  recruit  his  health 
and  spirits  in  quiet  little  Plassy  for  a  future  fresh 
campaign.  The  necessity  of  this  effort  added  gall  to 
w^ormwood  in  Finot's  cup  of  bitterness ;  but  he  was 
piqued  on  making  an  impression  on  his  companion, 
and  re-entering  Plassy  with  the  ascendant  over  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  town. 
This  arose  from  La  Fosse  being  of  another  school 
of  the  young  France  of  the  day  from  himself,  and 
one  too  which  promised  to  become  excessively  popular 
—  it  w^as  the  semi-Byronic.  Young  La  Fosse,  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  studied  dishevelment,  affected  absence  of 
mind,  mused  in  corners  directly  he  saw^  himself  ob- 
served, stared  on  vacancy,  and  not  being  able  to 
commit  the  actual  excess  of  verse-writing,  learned 
the  Solitaire,  the  popular  novel  of  the  day,  by  heart, 
and  imitated  in  his  language  the  stilted  style  and 
inverted  phraseology  of  that  eccentric  volume.     As 
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this  was  likely  to  take  "  young  Plassy "  by  storm, 
and  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  foolish  women  in  the 
place,  Finot  felt  himself  called  on  for  a  special  effort 
to  keep  his  high  position ;  but  at  this  very  time  he 
was  threatened  with  a  crisis  in  the  shape  of  the  un- 
happy bill,  of  which  but  a  fortnight  had  to  run,  and 
which,  if  presented  to  his  father,  would  not  only  bring 
upon  him  infinite  annoyance  in  that  quarter,  but 
also  explain  in  a  great  measure  the  nature  of  his 
discreditable  connection  with  the  owners  of  La 
Renommee. 

"  Griffart,"  thought  he,  as  the  diligence  thundered 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Drajyeau  Blanc,  in  the  main 
street  of  Plassy,  —  "  Griffart,  I  could  manage ;  but 
that  old  scoundrel,  Ledru,  with  a  heart  as  hard  as  a 
horseshoe,  there  will  be  no  dealing  with." 

"  Come,  Eugene,"  continued  he,  rousing  his  com- 
panion from  an  imaginary  reverie,  which  actually 
consisted  in  the  contemplation  of  a  wisp  of  straw  in 
the  gutter,  —  "  here  we  are,  man  !  up  with  you,  and 
off  home,  or  else  they'll  have  in  the  fresh  horses  and 
whirl  you  away  half  way  to  Troyes  before  you  get 
out  of  your  day-dream." 

As  this  contingency  was  by  no  means  contem- 
plated by  the  man  of  romance,  he  rose  rather  too 
abruptly  for  effect,  and  after  a  hasty  adieu  to  his 
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friend,  took  his  carpet  bag,  and  j^roceeded  on  his  way 
to  the  upper  town.  Finot,  meanwhile,  reached  his 
father's  house,  where,  the  family  greetings  over,  he 
found  a  brief  note  from  Griffart  desiring  his  imme- 
diate appearance  at  the  cofe^  as  Pere  Ledru  was 
going  off  that  evening  to  the  fair  at  Berlejac,  and 
must  see  him  before  he  went.  The  order,  impera- 
tive as  it  was,  Finot  was  compelled  to  obey,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  two 
creditors. 

They  were  sitting  in  a  small  room  behind  the  cafe 
itself  (which  my  readers  may  remember  is  in  the 
Grande  Place,  but  a  few  doors  from  Grivet's  shop), 
in  which  Griffart  kept  his  books  and  made  use  of  as 
a  sort  of  office.  The  cafe  was  a  large  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor,  formed  by  destroying  a  partition 
wall  between  two  rooms,  and  supplying  its  place 
with  pillars.  It  was  a  low  and  ugly  room,  but  not 
ill-furnished  with  small  tables  covered  with  common 
marble  slabs,  a  stove,  which  the  increasing  severity 
of  the  season  rendered  most  necessary,  and  an  ele- 
vated seat,  at  which  Madame  Griffart  presided  every 
evening  as  dame  du  comptoir.  On  one  of  the 
large  windows,  looking  on  the  Place,  were  written 
in  staring  ornamented  letters  :  —  Cliocolat  —  Ponch 
au  Rum,  et  au  Back,  and  on  the  other  JRiz  au  lait,  et 
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cm  gras.  No  one  occupied  the  room  as  Finot  passed, 
it  being  as  yet  too  early  in  the  afternoon.  He  thus 
was  enabled  unobserved  to  reach  the  den  of  the 
owner  of  the  establishment. 

"  Welcome  from  Paris,  Monsieur  Adolphe ! "  said 
Griffart ;  "  brought  us  luck  back  again,  eh  ? " 

"  Welcome  to  Plassj,  young  man,"  mumbled  the 
horse-dealer  ;  "  brought  us  money  back  —  eh?  that's 
what  we  want ! " 

Finot  took  a  chair,  sat  down  and  began  a  long 
story,  of  w^hich  some  small  part  might  be  true,  the 
rest  doing  great  credit  to  his  imagination,  professing 
to  be  a  detail  of  his  difficulties  in  Paris ;  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  a  friend 
dearer  to  him  than  a  brother ;  of  the  despair  of  a  lady 
of  family  who  had  pledged  her  jewels,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  redeem ;  of  the  enormous  sum  won  by 
him  from  an  Englishman,  who  levanted,  and  never 
paid  him  ;   of 

Here  the  horse-dealer  swore  a  deep  oath,  and  in- 
terrupted him  — 

"  The  French  of  all  which  is,  that  you  have  not 
got  a  fraction  to  take  up  your  bill  with  a  fort- 
night hence.  I  told  you  so,  Griffart ;  he  would  no 
more  keep  his  word,  I  knew,  than  I'd  sell  a  nag  for 
nothing." 
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«  But  I'll  renew,"  said  Finot. 

"  Renew ! "  replied  the  other  with  great  con- 
tempt ;  "  why,  what  value  is  your  renewal  ?  What 
money  have  you  ?  Where  can  you  get  any  ?  I 
must  have  cash,  for  I  want  it — ay —  not  your  dirty 
bill,  but  your  debt,  young  man,  your  debt ;  or  your 
father  shall  pay  it  for  you  ! " 

"  Come,  come.  Papa  Ledru  ! "  interposed  Griffart ; 
"  don't  be  too  harsh  on  young  blood  —  he's  spent  his 
money  instead  of  paying  it  to  us,  which  is  wrong 
enough;  but  let's  think  now  —  he's  got  his  hand  well 
in  with  his  Paris  practice,  can't  he  pick  up  a  few 
crumbs  for  us  before  the  fortnight's  out  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Finot,  eagerly  ;  "  of  course,  my 
hand  in  I  Why,  I  never  played  better  in  mj  life 
than  last  month." 

"  Ay,"  sneered  Ledru ;  "  when  you  won  that  lot 
of  money  from  the  Englishman,  eh?" 

"  Be  quiet.  Papa  Ledru,"  said  Griffart ;  "  be 
quiet  —  let's  talk  coolly  about  things.  "W^io  is  there 
to  get  a  good  squeeze  out  of?  There's  been  very 
little  play  to  signify  since  you've  been  away.  Mon- 
sieur Adolphe ;  they  can  all  afford  to  bleed ;  will 
you  try  Lambert  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  cursed  Englishman  ? " 

"  In  Paris?"  asked  the  dealer,  sneering. 
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"  I  have  it !"  cried  Finot  suddenly ;  "  your  money 
and  my  revenge  in  one !  I  told  you  that  infernal 
fellow  Merrick  took  Lambert  from  me,  who,  you 
know,  was  a  good  steady  income  to  us." 

"  He  was,"  said  the  dealer ;  "  there's  no  doubt  of 
that." 

"  Well,  he  got  Lambert  to  give  up,  and  you  lost 
him  from  that  day,  I'll  warrant ;  it  was  just  before  I 
went  to  Paris." 

"  The  Colonel  has  not  touched  a  cue  since,"  said 
Griffart. 

'*  Now,  when  he  made  the  sabreur  shirk  a  match 
with  me,  it  was  on  the  condition  he  should  play  me 
himself;  and  as  he  left,  like  a  fool,  stakes,  game, 
and  all  to  me,  why  should  we  not  make  the  most  of 
him?" 

"Capital,  excellent  —  could  not  be  better!"  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  Griffart.  "  What  say  you. 
Papa  Ledru ;  is  it  not  good  ?  " 

"  Why,  not  bad  as  a  scheme,"  growled  the  dealer, 
somewhat  less  sulkily ;  "  but  we  must  have  a  sound 
understanding  as  to  terms  —  the  stakes  must  be  put 
down  on  hotk  sides,  and  all  winnings  paid  to  us  — 
this  will  make  us  sure  of  the  EnoHshman's  book- 
ing  up." 

The  worthy  associates  were  soon  deep  in  consulta- 
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tlon  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  should  propose 
the  match  to  Merrick,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  offered  one  of  a  rubber  of  seven  games  of 
a  hundred  points  each,  ten  Napoleons  the  game,  and 
twenty  the  rubber.  Play  so  high  as  this  was  un- 
heard of  in  Plassy,  save  sometimes  when  a  dragoon 
regiment  was  quartered  in  the  town,  and  doubtless 
the  sensation  produced  by  it  would  be  serious ;  but 
Finot  was  too  hard  pressed  to  be  scrupulous.  Tlie 
main  difficulty  lay  in  their  ignorance  of  the  English- 
man's game,  thus  rendering  the  giving  of  odds  by 
Finot  a  calculation  they  could  not  accurately  make. 
The  gamester  himself  had  seen  Merrick  but  two  or 
three  times  with  a  cue  in  his  hand  ;  and  Griffart 
even,  except  once  or  twice  that  he  had  watched  him 
showino^  the  Enfylish  game  to  old  La  Fosse,  had 
never  taken  notice  of  his  play.  Their  impression, 
however,  was  not  very  incorrect  as  to  the  rank  he 
might  be  classed  in  among  professors  of  the  game, 
and  allowino-  a  2;ood  deal  for  Merrick's  ignorance  of 
the  tactics  of  the  French  mode  of  playing  billiards, 
it  was  resolved  that  Finot  should,  as  a  temptation, 
offer  to  give  him  forty  points  in  the  hundred.  This 
arrangement  concluded,  the  gamester  wrote  at  Grif- 
fart's  office  desk  the  following  note,  to  which  he 
justly  conceived  there  could  be  but  one  answer:  — 
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"  Plassy,  Nov.  23. 

"  My  dear  Captain  Merrick,  —  On  my  return 
to  Plassy  I  naturally  bethink  me  of  what  pleasures 
may  best  serve  to  console  me  for  losing  the  delights 
of  Paris  ;  and  the  one  that  most  immediately  sug- 
gests itself  is  that  of  meeting  you  as  my  antagonist 
at  billiards,  according  to  the  promise  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  make  to  me  a  day  or  two  before  my 
departure. 

"  As  you  were  kind  enough  to  leave  the  terms  of 
the  match  entirely  to  me,  not  even  naming  Colonel 
Lambert,  who  was  present,  as  your  diplomatic  agent 
in  the  matter,  I,  as  the  challenged  party,  think  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  national  struggle  such  as 
ours,  to  conduct  it  on  other  than  somewhat  of  a 
solemn  scale. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  therefore,  to  enclose  a  little 
note  of  the  terms  on  which  I  think  we  might  fairly 
play  the  match  you  were  so  kind  as  to  offer  me,  upon 
which  Colonel  Lambert,  w^ho  knows  my  play,  will  be 
able  to  advise  you. 

"  We  will  of  course  play  at  Griffart's.  I  have 
already,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  of  course,  but 
which  might  be  satisfactory  to  you,  deposited  the 
amount  of  my  stake  in  his  hands.     If  in  this  I  have 
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(lone  wrong,  excuse  one  ignorant  of  the  habits  of 
English  sportsmen. 

"  Do  me  the  honour  to  name  the  night  most 
agreeable  to  you  to  play  our  match  on,  as  also  oblige 
me  by  taking  your  choice  of  the  tables. 

*'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  subscribing  myself,  my 
deal'  Captain  Merrick, 

"  Your  very  devoted, 

"  Adolphe  Finot. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  recommend,  all  things  considered,  the 
table  by  Moiret  and  Co." 

Having  completed  and  despatched  by  one  of  the 
waiters  at  the  cafe,  this  singularly  impudent  epistle, 
the  conclave  broke  up,  the  horse-dealer  betaking  him- 
self to  the  farmhouse  where  he  was  to  sleep  before 
the  morrow's  fair;  Finot  returning  to  his  home;  and 
Griffart,  greatly  comforted  at  the  happy  adjustment 
of  this  delicate  affair,  preparing  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  his  evening. 

The  dragoon  was  sitting  with  Merrick  when 
Finot's  note  was  brought ;  and  infinite  was  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  worthy  soldier  when  he  found  at  the  risk 
of  what  a  loss  his  friend  had,  as  it  were,  bought  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  The  conduct  of 
Finot  in  thus  taking  advantage  of  Merrick's  incau- 
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tioiis  offer,  Lambert  characterised  in  most  emphatic 
language  as  what  it  really  deserved  the  name  of, 
and  he  urged  the  sailor  to  refuse  the  terms  of 
a  match  which  was  almost  certain  to  entail  on 
him  what,  to  one  of  his  limited  means,  would  really 
be  no  slight  pecuniary  loss.  Merrick,  .however,  re- 
sisted all  argument  and  entreaty,  and  insisted  upon 
not  only  not  objecting  to  Finot's  proposal,  but, 
further,  on  accepting  to  the  letter  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  offered. 

"  Remember,  Lambert,"  said  he,  "  how  I  am  situ- 
ated ;  —  a  foreigner,  and  one  of  a  nation  your  coun- 
trymen are  not  fond  of — liable  to  have  every  action 
of  my  life  scrutinised  and  remarked  on,  and  that  too 
uncharitably :  —  remember,  moreover,  I  have  the 
honour  of  my  cloth  as  well  as  my  country  to  sustain 
in  this  town  of  yours,  and  that  any  thing  which  re- 
flected the  shadow  of  discredit  on  me,  would  go  to 
the  discredit  of  the  service  I  belong  to.  Finot's  a 
scamp,  no  doubt,  and  I  was  foolishly  incautious  in 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  which  no  gentleman 
would  have  availed  himself ;  but  I  have  given  it,  and 
I  am  determined  to  make  myself  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  folly,  without  a  soul  having  it  in  his  power  to 
say  that  the  Englishman  went  back  from  his  word  a 
jot :  —  after  all,  I  have  got  long  odds,  and  I  am  not 
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SO  very  bad  a  player,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  —  I  shall  get  off  for  thh'ty  Napoleons." 

Lambert,  with  the  eternal  cane  between  his  teeth, 
shrugged  his  burly  shoulders  in  impatient  silence, 
while  Merrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  reply  to  Finot, 
accepting  the  match  for  the  named  evening,  on  the 
terms  exactly  as  proposed  by  the  gamester  and  his 
friends. 

"  I  had  an  engagement  to-morrow  at  La  Cha- 
lautre,"  said  he ;  "a  dinner  one :  —  but  better  get 
over  this  folly  as  soon  as  possible.  I'll  go  out  in  the 
morning  instead,  and  excuse  myself." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  find  in  that  strange  old 
woman  to  please  you  so  much,  Merrick?"  asked  the 
dragoon,  in  his  odd  abrupt  manner. 

"  What  ?  Why,  her  strangeness  —  that  in  the 
first  instance  interested  me ;  and  now  I  know  her,  I 
like  her  for  herself." 

"  Parhleu,  my  good  friend,  if  she  were  young, 
pretty,  and  without  the  pantaloons,  —  or  even  ten 
years  less  than  she  is,  and  a  woman  instead  of  the 
epicene  being  she  has  made  of  herself,  I  could  easily 
understand  your  looking  to  the  broad  lands  of  La 
Chalautre  as  a  comfortable  place  for  a  half-pay 
Capitaine  de  Vaisseau.^^ 

Merrick  laughed  long  and  loud  at  the  idea  of  his 
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having  ever  entertained   any  such  thought  as   the 
dragoon  hinted  at. 

"  Aj,  laugh  on  —  absurd  enough  it  is,  no  doubt ; 
but  do  you  think  your  intimacy  in  that  quarter  is 
not  noted  by  all  the  gossips  of  Plassy  ?  " 

"  Well,  and  what  then?" 

"  Why,  I  leave  you  to  judge  —  if  you  do  not  care 
for  a  little  misrepresentation." 

"  Wherefore  should  I  ?  It  is  the  continuance  of 
the  intimacy  on  its  present  footing  that  will  afford 
the  most  positive  refutation  to  malice  and  to  ca- 
lumny. These  fools  will  see  that  I  had  no  interested 
objects  in  view,  and  that  I  do  not  desire  to  make 
myself  the  talk  of  Touraine  by — Pshaw !  I  can't  speak 
the  word  !  Come,  have  you  dined  ?  —  then  let 's  to 
Griffart's.  —  If  I  am  to  play  to-morrow,  it  is  as  well 
to  get  my  hand  in  a  little ;  so  I  give  you  special 
permission  to  play  as  many  games  with  me  as  you 
please  this  evening,  for  love  and  the  cost  of  the 
tables." 

Lambert,  in  these  few  words  he  said,  on  rather  a 
delicate  subject,  to  the  sailor,  meant  but  in  a  kind 
and  friendly  manner  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the 
idle  rumours  with  which  the  town  abounded  respect- 
ing his  intimacy  with  one  so  much  an  object  of  at- 
tention and  dislike  to  the  people  of  Plassy,  as  the 
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eccentric  mistress  of  La  Chalautre.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who  described  Merrick  as  a  disrepu- 
table fortune-hunter,  and  loudly  hinted  at  the  base- 
ness of  practising  on  the  mind  of  a  person  so  very 
strongly  suspected  as  was  the  Marquise  of  being 
eccentric  to  the  verge  of  derangement.  These  good 
folks,  it  is  true,  raised  their  voices  only  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  own  coterie ;  but  still  something  of 
what  they  said  oozed  out  and  became  common  talk. 
Others,  again,  treated  the  Platonic  friendship  of 
Madame  de  Malguet  and  the  sailor  as  fit  subject  for 
the  richest  ridicule.  The  better  class  of  the  towns- 
people were,  it  is  true,  above  indulging  in  such  ridi- 
culous or  malignant  tattle ;  but  with  the  younger, 
and  more  especially  the  anti-English  party,  in  public 
places,  as  at  the  cafe,  the  topic  was  a  favourite  one 
and  was  handled  somewhat  unsparingly.  "Who  does 
not  know  the  slanderous  gossip  of  a  petty  town? 
As  respects  the  sailor,  he  treated  the  whole  with  the 
calmest  contempt,  and  only  regretted  the  currency  of 
the  reports  for  fear  they  should  reach  the  ear  of 
Madame  de  Malguet. 

He  passed  the  morning  of  the  ensuing  day  at  La 
Chalautre  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasant  things, 
good  books  and  clever  conversation.  The  long  saloon 
in  which  the   Marquise  always  sat  was,  now  that 
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winter  had  set  fairly  in,  made  less  bleak  and  chilly  by 
placing  high  screens  so  as  to  cut  off  the  drafts  of  air 
that  traversed  the  apartment.  Their  arrangement 
made  the  room  look  more  cheerful ;  and  with  the  aid 
of  an  enormous  wood-fire  the  sensation  of  comfort 
within  went  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  prospect  im- 
mediately around  the  house,  where  the  leafless 
forest  seemed  fitly  to  assimilate  with  the  ruins  and 
wreck  of  the  chateau,  doubly  distasteful  to  the  eye 
amid  the  wintry  desolation.  Madame  de  ^lalguet 
seemed  to  be  unaffected  by  external  impressions  such 
as  these.  She  appeared  rather  to  rise  in  spirits  and 
in  cheerfulness  with  the  increasino^  orloom  of  the  sea- 
son.  Adding  to  her  dress,  for  warmth's  sake,  as  if  to 
complete  its  quaint n ess,  the  light  cloak  of  green 
cloth,  which  she  termed  her  "  roquelaure,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some  forgotten  fashion,  —  she  drew  her  easy 
chair  still  closer  to  the  roaring  blaze,  and  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  imbibe  a  glow  of  genial  kindness  from  the 
very  warmth  she  courted.  Merrick  had  never  seen 
her  so  unreserved,  so  affectionately  friendly  as  she 
was  with  him  that  morning :  her  very  nature,  as  he 
thought,  showed  signs  of  alteration ;  for,  shaking  off 
the  deliberate,  somewhat  stern  manner  of  her  ordinary 
life,  she  became  almost  womanly  by  the  pains  she 
evidently  took  to  maintain  the  conversation  on  light 
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and  pleasing  subjects,  in  language  suited  to  the 
themes  it  spoke  of.  Her  gratification  at  seeing  that 
she  was  making  herself  agreeable  was  not  less  femi- 
nine, and  the  contrast  between  her  usual  self  and 
what  she  then  was  struck  Merrick  hardly  less  than 
the  incongruous  union  of  something  like  the  charm 
of  woman's  amiability,  masked  under  the  unseemly 
quaintness  of  male  attire. 

There  was  one  singular  happiness  in  the  intercourse, 
between  Madame  de  Malguet  and  the  sailor,  which 
to  an  Englishman  more  specially  possesses  a  peculiar 
charm  —  I  mean  that  perfect  degree  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding which  produces  what  may  be  termed  the 
companionage  of  silence.  It  is  that  very  luxury  of 
fellowship  between  two  individuals  thrown  much 
together,  w^hen  neither  feels  called  upon  to  make  any 
exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sustained  conversa- 
tion, —  when  both,  according  as  the  mood  takes  them, 
fall  back  upon  their  thoughts  or  their  books,  and 
pursue  the  study  of  either  perhaps  for  hours  without 
a  word  interchanged,  save  on  occasion  when  one  mind 
by  some  intuitive  impulse  seeks  to  communicate  its 
impressions  to  the  other.  The  supreme  contempt  in 
which  the  Marquise  held  all  the  conventional  rule- 
and-measure  mode  of  making  the  agreeable,  conduced 
perhaps  in  a  great  measure  to  the  establishment  of  this 
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footing  of  unfettered  freedom  betwen  herself  and 
Merrick ;  and  doubtless  much  of  the  charm  he  felt 
in  her  society  arose  from  the  sensation  thence  derived. 
After  half  an  hour  passed  in  lively  talk  on  imaginative 
subjects,  unconnected  with  themselves  or  aught  about 
them,  each  of  the  two  companions  had  relapsed  into 
silence,  Merrick  on  one  side  the  huge  fire  trying  to 
decipher  the  type  and  language  of  a  black  letter 
Froissart,  the  cherished  property  of  Monsieur  Josse, 
—  Madame  de  Malguet  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
her  favourite  Ariosto,  one  of  whose  livelier  passages 
had  furnished  the  theme  for  their  recent  animated 
conversation.  Slowly  and  more  slowly  did  each  suc- 
cessive page  turn  under  the  impulse  of  her  hand,  pre- 
occupied as  she  evidently  was  with  some  internal  train 
of  reflection  apart  from  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
printed  leaf  before  her.  At  last,  half  addressing 
Merrick,  half  apostrophising  her  own  thoughts,  she 
said  musingly  — 

"  Was  there  ever  aught  ideal  that  had  not  reality 
for  its  type  as  respects  us  human  animals,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Hardly  perhaps,"  replied  the  sailor,  "  seeing  that 
men,  even  the  most  imaginative  of  poets,  cannot  think 
out  of  themselves ;  —  as  human  things  humanly 
thinking,  they  must  always  fall  back  upon  humanity." 
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"  Yery  good: — then  if  that  be  the  case,  how  do 
you  explain  the  creation  of  these  supposedly  unreal 
heroines  of  the  Florentine  here,, who  makes  of  women 
such  energetic  powerful  creatures,  that  whether  in 
physical  strength  or  moral  courage  they  are  capable 
to  cope  with  and  subdue  what  is  conventionally  called 
the  nobler  sex?  Must  you  not  under  your  own 
showing  allow  that,  to  give  birth  to  this  poetry 
female  beings  must  have  existed  whose  reality  inspired 
the  poet's  power  to  exaggerate  on  what  they  truly 
were  ?  Say  that  all  poetry  is  sentiment  overstrained, 
fact  overstated,  or  character  overdrawn;  fact,  cha- 
racter, and  sentiment  must  still  have  existed  to  give 
the  type  on  which  imagination  in  the  poet  worked." 

"  I  hardly  follow  you,"  said  Merrick ;  "  if  you 
seek  simply  to  prove  that  all  fiction  is  but  a  sort  of 
vague  analogy  to  some  fact,  why  I  can  conceive  your 
argument,  but  beyond  that  I  am  in  the  dark  as 
respects  the  particular  question  you  refer  to.  What 
of  these  heroines  ?  " 

"  This  —  that  they,  or  something  like  them,  were 
real  existent  women.  —  I  have  a  creed  in  the  mascu' 
larity  of  woman,  that  she,  namely,  if  properly  trained 
and  exercised  both  in  mind  and  body,  has  as  much  of 
the  male  essence  of  activity,  energy,  and  daring,  as 
man  himself:   woman  in  the  power  of  passive  en- 
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durance  is  known  to  surpass  the  other  sex ;  —  her 
patience  under  bodily  suffering,  her  constancy  under 
mental  trials,  her  self-denial,  and  her  self-control 
are  universally  acknowledged :  now,  if  there  be  so 
much  that  is  superior  in  her,  superior  to  you  men, 
elicited  spontaneously  out  of  her  own  nature,  —  how 
much  more  that  is  excellent  might  not  by  proper 
discipline  and  training  be  brought  forth,  superior  in 
its  own  way  to  aught  that  you  can  boast  of?" 

"  Allowing  the  theory  to  be  correct,  would  you  ap- 
ply the  practice  to  your  sex  at  large  ?  who  in  that  case 
would  be  left  to  perform  woman's  domestic  duties  ?  " 

"The  drudges  to  be  sure!  —  just  as  with  men, 
you  have  the  common  offices  of  life  performed  by 
those  of  ordinary  grovelling  natures,  who  have  not 
energy  or  spirit  to  rise  above  their  sphere :  so  would 
it  be  with  those  of  the  other  sex  in  my  system — they 
would  fall  to  their  level ;  and  while  the  more  exalted 
spirits  lifted  themselves  above  the  feminility  of  their 
being,  and  aimed  at  feats  in  arts  and  arms  as  daring 
quite  and  quite  as  excellent  as  men  could  hope  to 
accomplish,  their  humbler  sisters  would  hold  their 
proper  rank,  and  devote  their  life  to — to — " 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,"  said 
Merrick,  finding  it  impossible  to  repress  the  aptitude 
of  the  quotation. 
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"  What  English  is  that  ?"  asked  Madame  de  Mal- 
guet;  "  translate  it  to  me:  — excellent!"  she  con- 
tinued, as  Merrick  gave  the  sense  of  the  line  in 
Italian  —  "  excellent !  —  that  is  the  destiny  of  the 
lower  moral  order  of  women  !" 

"  And  the  higher?''  inquired  the  sailor. 

"  The  higher  have  a  line  chalked  out  for  them  by- 
circumstance  acting  on  natural  character ;  and  they 
become,  according  to  me,  or  should  become,  more  and 
more  perfectionised  according  as  they  develope  their 
mascularity :  how  noble  it  is  to  see  woman,  victress 
over  her  own  weakness,  and  freed  from  the  chain  of 
those  propensities  to  which  the  fallibility  of  man  is 
subject,  take  her  position  of  influence  and  command, 
when  circumstance  calls  her  to  fulfil  a  high  and 
mighty  destiny !  Look  at  her,  wielding  arms  and 
daring  the  horrors  of  battle  under  the  sole  impulse 
of  high  feeling  I  You  smile  at  the  reality  of  my 
chivalric  heroines  —  remember  only  what  evidence 
we  found  but  a  few  days  ago  of  the  reality  of  such 
women  in  the  Latin  chronicle  Josse  brought  and 
translated  for  us,  —  what  was  it,  again  ?  Oder  — 
Oderic — " 

"  Odericus  Vitalis,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  The  same  —  well,  there  !  —  what  did  we  find  ? 
Wager  of  battle  between  women  fairly  challenged, 
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and  fairly  fought!  And  in  the  glorious  second 
crusade  against  the  infidels,  a  band  of  warrior  women 
regularly  enrolled,  equipped,  and  commanded  by  — 
what  was  she  called,  again ?  —  'the  golden-footed 
dame.''*  Is  not  this  evidence  for  me,  and  for  my 
theory?" 

"  Why,  supposing  the  chronicle  to  be  true." 
"  And  why  not,  pray  ?     If  among  men,  as  we  see 
and  know  that  in  our  day  there  be,  —  as  we  know 
there  are,  —  a  multitude  of  inferior  natures  whom  you 
might  call  male  females,  should  you  suppose  it  im- 
possible that  with  us  there  should  be  a  like  number 
of  superior  intelligences,   which  properly  developed 
might  not  rank  as  female  males  ?     I  look  on  mascu- 
line power,  or  mascularity,  as  a  separate  and  peculiar 
essence,  common  to  all  human  beings,  irrespective  of 
sex ;  and  I  think  that  the  power  of  circumstance, 
and  the  influence  of  mind,  may  elicit  that  essence  as 
vividly  in  my  sex  as  in  yours  :  —  hence  my  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  type  upon  which  the  poetic  hero- 
ines of  chivalry  were  conceived." 

"  All  this,  which  is  speculation,"  replied  Merrick 
smiling,  —  "  falls  to  the  ground,  unless  you  can  ad- 
duce living  instances  in  our  own  time  of  such  beings ; 

*  A.D.  1147,  in  the  army  of  Conrad  of  Germany. 
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for  as  men  are  always  the  same,  the  manifestation  of 
your  doctrine  should  be  visible  in  some  shape  or 
other  in  our  own  day  as  much  as  in  those  of  Oderic 
or  Ariosto." 

''  You  are  laying  what  you  suppose  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly cunning  trap  for  me,  most  ingenious  Cap- 
tain Merrick,"  answered  the  Marquise ;  "  you  are 
trying  to  drive  me  to  cite  myself  as  instance,  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  own  theory  : —  is  it  not  so  ? 

"  Nay,  I  do  no  more  than  expose  you  to  the  penalty 
of  all  theorists ;  —  they  must  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
the  speculation  in  the  dull  heavy  coin  of  fact,  when 
proof  is  required  of  them." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Madame  de  Malguet,  throwing 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  —  "  if  you  will  be  so  un- 
courteous  as  to  make  one  talk  of  one  self,  I  do  cite 
my  humble  and  unhappy  individuality  as  a  case  in 
point ;  the  times  are  over  when  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  prove  my  argument  by  casing  myself  in 
plate  and  mail,  and  convincing  you,  like  one  of  my 
Ariosto's  heroines,  by  practical  home-thrusts  and 
actual  knock-down  arguments.  I  need  only  quote 
my  past  life  and  i^resent  position.  I  have  been 
weaned  from  even  my  earliest  days  from  the  feeling 
of  all  that  is  feminine,  —  I  have  been  compelled  to 
elicit  the  mascularity  of  my  nature,  and  I  have  be- 
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come  what  you  see,  essentially  a  male  being,  toiling 
at  one  time  for  my  existence  in  the  grovelling  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  and  so  absorbed  by  them  as  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  occupation,  —  at  another,  placed 
as  the  last  of  an  ancient  race  in  possession  of  the 
home  of  my  fathers,  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  power 
within  their  domain,  commanding  obedience,  —  ay, 
and  enforcing  it  !  Now,  had  my  destiny  been  cast 
otherwise,  —  had  1  been  doomed  to  be  the  domestics 
serf  of  a  man  I  cared  not  for,  do  you  think  my  mind 
would  have  developed  itself,  and  that  1  could  in  that 
case  have  lived  the  useful  life  I  have  lived  and  am 
living  ?  " 

"  In  this,"  said  the  sailor,  "  you  speak  of  the  con- 
tingencies to  which  you  have  been  liable,  and  not  of 
yourself; —  the  question  is.  How  would  you  have  been 
happiest,  as  wife,  and  woman  ?  or  as  —  as  —  " 

"  As  Madame  de  Malguet,  you  would  say  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  do  you  believe  in  happiness?  —  do  you 
think  such  a  thing  exists  ?  I  have  numbered  more 
years  than  you,  and  I  say  no :  in  either  case  I  should 
have  had  to  support  my  own  particular  modicum  of 
evil,  without  in  the  one  having  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  as  much  good  as  in  the  other.  Happiness, 
happiness  for  women  !  "  continued  the  Marquise ;  ^*  it 
is  a  poet's  dream !     Woman's  nature  is  too  frail  and 
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feeble  to  be  capable  of  an  approach  to  it ;  too  sensitive 
in  itself,  too  subservient  to  the  influence  of  man's 
caprice,  to  enjoy  individually  any  pleasure,  any  real 
pleasure,  on  earth;  give  them  fans  and  furbelows, 
silk,  satin,  lace,  and  flattery,  music,  rouge,  and  a 
ballroom,  and  the  fools  may  think  they  see  something 
pleasurable  in  life ;  or  else  let  them  have  all  the 
anxieties,  risk,  pain,  and  distress  of  maternity;  let 
their  child  live  and  turn  out  neither  an  idiot  nor 
deformed  ;  and  what  then  ?  'T  is  a  son  to  break  his 
mother's  heart  by  unkindness  ;  or  a  daughter  to  rival 
her  if  she  be  a  coquette,  or  to  shame  her,  if  she  be 
something  better ;  —  is  that  happiness  ?  " 

"  Why,  seeing  that  you  take  frivolity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  gloom  on  the  other  for  the  main  subjects 
of  your  picture,  of  course  it  is  not ;  but  in  this  way 
you  don't  paint  fairly,  and  moreover  you  have  left 
out  the  main  element  in  woman's  life,  —  love." 

"  Love !"  ejaculated  Madame  de  Malguet ;  "  Love ! 
you  men  call  it  by  a  plainer,  coarser  name,  and  you  're 
right,  for  that  is  your  sense  of  the  sentiment;  with 
woman,  it  is  something  else,  something  more  refined, 
but  for  that  very  reason  something  more  rife  to  them 
with  the  element  of  sorrow ;  they  by  it  become  the 
playthings  of  your  leisure  hours,  the  loathed  objects 
of  your  satiety,  objects  that  you  worship  yourselves 
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in  to-day,  and  spurn  on  the  morrow  as  you  would  a 
withered  rose !  " 

"  But  even  allowing  this,  which  par  parenthese  I 
do  not,  —  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  mean  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  aught  that  is  pleasurable  from  your 
scheme  of  the  existent  world?  You  seem  to  me, 
pardon  me  the  expression,  to  be  so  bent  upon  paradox 
as  to  fly  in  the  face  of  palpable  fact !  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  pleasant  things 
on  earth,  I  merely  say  there  are  not  happy  ones  ;  and 
that  the  sternest  nature,  because  the  least  impression- 
able, is  therefore  the  least  unhappy:  —  there  is  plea- 
sure in  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  there  is  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  beneficence,  there  is  pleasure  in  the 
appreciation  of  genius  and  intellect,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  animal  pleasures — the  view  of  sunny  hills, 
of  shady  forests,  of  lovely  flowers ;  the  enjoyment  of 
the  exquisite  combination  of  sound  in  music,  or  of 
colour  in  painting,  —  ay,  even,"  said  the  Marquise 
cowering  over  the  blazing  wood,  "  the  luxury  to  a 
chilly  thing  like  me  of  such  a  cozy  nook  as  this  beside 
such  a  glorious  fire." 

*^  Yes,"  answered  Merrick,  "but  all  these  from  the 
fire  upwards  are  selfish  enjoyments ;  have  you  no 
conception  of  personal  gratification,  apart  from  such 
individual  sources  of  it  ?  " 
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In  her  oddest  abrupt  way,  Madame  de  Malguet 
stretched  a  hand  across  to  Merrick,  and  seized  one 
of  his. 

"  Pardon,"  she  said ;  "  I  had  forgotten :  —  you  have 
unconsciously  taught  me  that  there  is  another  source 
of  pleasure,  unknown  to  me  till  I  knew  you,  and 
that  is  sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling  —  thanks  for 
it,  and  double  thanks  now  for  recalling  to  me  the 
existence  of  an  enjoyment  so  new  that  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  class  it  among  those  I  actually  pos- 
sessed." 

Merrick  returned  the  friendly  pressure  of  the  small 
thin  dry  hand  that  clasped  his  own,  and  both  as  before 
relapsed  into  the  inward  world  of  their  own  thoughts, 
having  for  the  time  exhausted  the  subject  of  their 
conversation.  Merrick  had  resumed  his  Froissart, 
and  was  deeply  engaged  in  deciphering  the  black 
letter  achievements  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  his 
gallant  knights  of  Hainault,  when  he  was  roused  from 
his  studies  by  a  sudden  exclamation  from  Madame  de 
Malguet. 

"  See  there  !  look  at  the  emblem  of  the  human 
life  you  have  been  speaking  of !  " 

He  turned  to  the  window,  and  found  it  was  snow- 
ing heavily,  the  thick  flakes  whirling  and  twisting 
through    the    still    evening  air,  settling   already  in 
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fantastic  masses  on  the  ruined  terrace  and  desolate 
garden,  shutting  out,  in  the  density  with  which  they 
floated  down,  all  sight  of  the  opposite  hill  and  its 
bare  and  dreary  vineyards. 

"  There  is  the  story  of  our  career  !  cold  frail  things, 
poured  forth  at  random  on  the  wide  scene  of  exist- 
ence, to  fall  deviously  to  earth,  and  melt  away  into 
oblivion ! " 

It  was  a  desolate  thing  to  look  upon  that  quiet 
valley  without  a  sign  of  life  ;  and  the  sad  and  solemn 
words  of  the  strange  being  w^ho  addressed  him  fell 
on  the  sailor's  ear,  so  as  to  convey  a  sort  of  moral 
chill  in  fit  accordance  with  the  season  and  the  sight 
before  him.  He  gazed  on  it  for  a  while  in  silence ; 
and  then  remembering  with  the  thought  of  the  snow 
storm  his  engagement  for  the  evening,  and  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  his  return  to  Plassy,  turned  to 
the  Marquise  and  told  her  that  he  must  be  gone. 
She  heard  him  with  evident  displeasure  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"  What !  leave  me  now,  on  such  a  dreary  night, 
when  I  reckoned  on  your  companionship  for  hours  to 
come  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  must  go.  —  I  have  an  engage- 
ment to  fulfil." 

"  Oh !  to  Madame  Picotot,   I  suppose,    or   some 
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fair  bourgeoise  ?  Don't  let  me  detain  you  from  any 
thing  so  pleasant." 

"  It 's  nothing  pleasant,  believe  me,  but  the  re- 
verse, —  still  go  I  must." 

"  Might  I  ask  the  cause  of  your  special  hurry  ?  " 

"  If  you  must  know,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
match  I  have  to  play ;  a  foolish  matter  I  have  got 
entangled  in  ;  and  that  too  for,  to  me,  a  heavy  stake: 
but  'tis  a  thing  that  cannot  be  avoided  I  " 

Madame  de  Malguet  made  no  answer  in  words ; 
but  a  little  movement  of  impatience,  almost  amount- 
ing to  something  like  disgust,  escaped  her. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "  that 
you  had  been  a  gambler,  the  thing  I  most  dislike  ; 
nnd  truly  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  I  have  found  a 
cause  to  like  you  less !" 

On  this  Merrick,  somewhat  piqued,  explained  to 
her  the  real  circumstances  of  his  position,  —  of  how 
the  attempt  he  had  made,  as  she  already  knew,  to 
rescue  Lambert  from  the  miserable  degradation  into 
which  he  had  been  likely  to  fall,  had  entailed  on  him 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  one  who 
had  long  and  systematically  preyed  on  the  incautious 
soldier,  and  lastly  of  the  manner  in  which  his  own 
carelessness  had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  one 
little  better  than  a  sharper.     Madame  de  Malguet 
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listened  with  attention  and  an  expression  of  deep 
concern  upon  her  countenance :  when  the  sailor  had 
concluded,  she  said  — 

"  And  if  you  lose  this  abominable  match,  have  you 
—  let  me  ask  you  frankly  as  a  friend  —  the  means  to 
meet  the  demand  upon  you,  without  suffering  annoy- 
ance pecuniarily  ? 

"  I  have,  on  my  word,"  replied  the  sailor  —  "I 
have  economised  here,  and  possess  more  than  the 
requisite  sum  to  pay  the  utmost  extent  of  what  I 
can  lose  to  young  Finot." 

"  Because  if  not,"  continued  she,  "  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  to  make  Josse  your  banker,  —  but  no  —  it  is 
better  you  should  have  no  such  account  between  us, 
for  I  am  mistress  enough  of  the  history  of  money 
transactions  to  know,  that  they  part  the  friendships 
of  the  truest  and  the  best  of  friends  at  times  when 
least  expected,  —  but  promise  me  one  thing,  if  I  dare 
ask  it." 

"  Beyond  a  doubt  I  will,  if  it  be  a  promise  in  all 
mascularity,  as  you  would  say,  and  no  feminine  un- 
reason about  it." 

"  Nay,  't  is  simply  that  you  will  not  play  again  in 
Plassy.  I  have  an  inherent  detestation  of  all  play- 
ing for  money,  and  cannot  bear  to  think  of  those  I 
like  taking  to  such  a  pursuit :  it  seems  to  me  to  dis- 
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able  a  man,  and  to  bear  with  it  something  mean  and 
grasping,  as  if  the  mercenary  spirit  in  him  were  so 
strong  that  it  sought  to  make  dirty  money  out  of  its 
very  pleasures." 

"  The  promise  is  easily  made,  when  the  resolution 
it  involves  had  preceded  it ;  —  I  never  have  played, 
save  when,  as  a  boy,  I  bought,  as  all  must  do,  my 
pennyworth  of  experience  by  many  a  good  pound  of 
actual  purchase." 

"  Good;  then  promise  me  one  thing  more,  and 
that  is  to  come  here  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  with  pleasure,  and  will  renew  the  important 
discussion  on  your  theory  of  the  mascularity  of  human 
nature." 

"  I  '11  meet  you  well  prepared,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quise, "  for  I  will  put  my  theory  on  paper,  term  by 
term,  and  you  shall  answer  and  refute  it  how  best 
you  may." 

So  saying,  and  with  the  exchange  of  many  a  kind 
farewell,  she  ordered  round  Merrick's  horse,  which 
he,  wrapping  himself  in  stout  vestments  well  suited 
to  resist  the  melting  snow,  mounted  with  the  aid  of 
the  attentive  and  officious  Pierrefeu,  and  rode  off  in 
the  direction  of  Plassy.  Madame  de  Malguet  watched 
the  sailor  long  till  the  driving  flakes  had  hidden  him 
from  her  sight ;  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  half  sigh, 
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turned  to  her  chair  again,  to  while  away  the  long  and      , 


lonely  hours  of  the  wintry  evening. 

There  was  one,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  studying 
her,  not  less  attentively  than  she  had  followed  the 
retreating  form  of  Merrick.  That  person  entering 
silently  to  perform  her  accustomed  duties  about  the 
dinner  table,  had  taken  up  a  position  —  unseen  by 
Madame  de  Malguet  —  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
unlighted  room  behind  her.  It  was  Brigitta,  the 
Calabrese. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Theee  is  something  very  dreary  in  having  suddenly 
to  exchange  the  comforts  of  shelter,  warmth,  and 
pleasant  society,  for  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  a  winter 
evening  fast  hastening  into  night,  exposure  to  the 
pitiless  drift  of  a  thick  snow  storm,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  one's  own  thoughts,  perhaps  not  a  little 
depressed  by  the  dark  hour  and  cheerless  scene 
around  one.  Merrick  felt  the  contrast  to  the  full ; 
but,  anxious  to  reach  Plassy  before  the  failing  day- 
light entirely  waned  away,  he  struck  spurs  into  his 
horse's  sides ;  and  though  the  snow  balled  under  the 
animal's  feet,  and  caused  him  many  a  sprawl  and 
many  an  awkward  struggle,  the  sailor  by  dint  of 
hand  kept  him  on  his  legs,  and  forced  the  not  unwill- 
ing brute  homewards,  at  a  pace  that  soon  brought 
him,  though  somewhat  after  his  time,  to  the  walls  of 
Plassy. 

To  gain  his  home,  dress,  swallow  a  hasty  dinner, 
and  sally  forth  with  Picotot  to  the  cafe  where  he  was 
expected,  was  for  Merrick  but  the  work  of  a  short 
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hour;  but  long  ere  that  was  over,   Griffart's  rooms 
had  been  thronged  by  an  anxious  crowd,  composed  of 
every  idler  that  was  wont  to  kill  his  evening  under 
the  well  known  roof  of  La  Renommee.     The  occasion 
was  a  golden  harvest  to  its  proprietor :  and,  fully  alive 
to  the  advantage  of  making  the  most  of  it,  he  had 
neglected  no   possible  artifice  to  excite  the  interest 
of  the  frequenters  of  his  house.     To  some  he  threw 
out  vague  innuendoes  as  to  the  enormous  stake  for 
which  young  Finot  and  the  sailor  were  to  play :  to 
others  he  spoke  of  the  probability  of  a  tremendous 
struggle  of  skill  and  science  in  the  game,  hinting  that 
the  Englishman's  play  was  far  superior  to  aught  that 
had  been  imagined  of  it ;  that  he  had  concealed  his 
game ;  and  that  despite  his  inexperience  in  French 
billiards,  Finot  had  been  infatuated  to  allow  him  such 
absurd  odds ;  and  that  for  once  the  fabulous  exploits 
of  the  gamester  were  destined  to  be  crossed  by  signal 
defeat :  then,  to  those  indiflPerent  on  such  points,  he 
spoke  in  a  manner  to  set  the  struggle  in  the  light  of 
a  national  opposition ;  and  this  view,  as  there   was 
already  a  strong  anti- English  party  bent  to  run  the 
sailor  down,  took  most  amazingly.     In  spite  of  the 
weather  and  the  cheerless  night,  never  had  Griffart's 
been  so  crowded  as  on  this  occasion :  the  cafe  was 
thronged  by  parties,  who,  pending  the  great  event  of 
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the  evening,  sat  at  the  marble  tables,  playing  do- 
minoes, or  discussing  that  light  beer  of  which  the 
French  are  so  fond,  or,  it  might  be,  a  bowl  of  flaming 
brandy  punch,  fit  refreshment  on  such  a  night ;  or 
crowding  round  the  stove  to  chat,  and  hear  or  retail 
new  speculations  as  to  the  issue  of  the  match.  In 
the  billiard-room,  which  occupied  the  upper  story, 
formed,  like  the  one  below  by  the  destruction  of  a 
party-wall,  both  tables  were  occupied  by  eager  players, 
while  on  the  raised  benches  at  either  extremity,  sat 
knots  of  would-be  critics  of  the  game  —  old  fellows 
whose  day  was  a  little  past,  but  who  all,  according 
to  their  own  account,  had  been  such  players  when 
eye  and  hand  were  true.  Aj^art  from  these,  noisily 
talking  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  were  Finot 
himself  and  five  or  six  of  his  special  admirers,  full  of 
coarse  jokes  and  vulgar  laughter.  On  a  chair  near 
the  door  sat  Pere  Ledru,  the  horse-dealer  —  keen 
quiet  observer  of  all  that  went  on,  who  had  posted 
himself  in  such  manner  as  to  intercept  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Finot  to  resort  down  stairs  to  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  rum  punch.  He  knew  that, 
kept  from  such  excitement,  the  gamester  was  as  sure 
of  success  as,  according  to  their  calculation,  he  well 
could  be  ;  but  he  was  aware  that  Finot's  head  was 
weak,    and  that  one  incautious    glass   might    shake 
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his  nerve,  and  risk  the  issue  of  the  match.     Hence 
the  position  he  had  taken  up. 

As  respects  the  apartment  in  which  the  above  as- 
sembly were  collected,  there  was  nought  in  its  smoky 
interior  to  attract  attention,  save  where  between 
each  pair  of  the  four  windows  that  looked  out  on  the 
Place,  were  painted  on  the  wall  two  billiard  cues 
crossed,  tied  where  they  met,  by  a  sort  of  fancy 
ribbon,  with  a  preposterous  bow  on  each  side, 
while  below  appeared,  as  hung  obligingly  suspensive 
in  mid  air,  three  balls,  beneath  which  again  figured, 
by    way    of  motto,    the    words  —  Noble  Jeu  de 

BiLLARD. 

Among  the  occupants  of  either  room,  upper  or 
lower,  none  perhaps  was  silent,  or  abstracted,  or 
unmoved  by  the  excitement  of  the  coming  event, 
save  he  who  sat  alone  near  the  stove  in  the  lower 
apartment,  his  cap  thrown  carelessly  on  his  head,  his 
blue  military  cloak  cast  loosely  about  him,  still  here 
and  there  white  with  unmelted  snow  (for  he  had  but 
just  entered),  —  his  cigar  between  his  lii3s,  whence, 
unmindful  of  the  anti-smoking  edict,  on  ne  fume  pas 
ici,  written  on  the  wall  above  him,  he  puffed  forth 
volumes  with  total  disregard  of  all  comfort  but  his 
own.  But  who  took  offence,  for  was  not  Lambert 
privileged  ? 
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The  dragoon  watched  with  excessive  and  intense 
disgust  the  excitement  which  Merrick's  wager  with 
Finot  had  produced.  He  saw  in  it  the  inevitable 
origin  of  loss  and  personal  annoyance  to  his  friend ; 
and  he  blamed  himself  as  having  been  the  cause  of 
what  he  felt  convinced  by  all  he  heard  about  him, 
and  by  what  he  knew  of  the  certainty  of  Finot's  suc- 
cess, must  eventuate  as  the  result  of  the  sailor's 
kindly  effort  in  his  favovir.  Merrick  was  late,  the 
evening  wearing  on,  and  Lambert  could  not  help 
entertaining  some  thought  of  buying  the  match  out 
of  the  gamester's  hands  by  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  him- 
self— offering,  that  is,  as  his  friend  did  not  appear,  to 
take  over  the  stake  with  as  much  more  as  Finot 
chose  to  put  to  it,  on  new  conditions  as  to  the  under- 
standing of  their  play.  With  some  such  half-formed 
idea  in  his  head,  the  dragoon  rose  and  slowly  mounted 
the  staircase  to  the  bllHard-room.  He  reached  the 
door,  and  stood  there,  looking  for  Finot  through  the 
smoky  atmosphere,  among  the  many  occupants  of  the 
room,  and  intending  to  call  him,  by  a  sign,  down  stairs 
unobserved,  and  negotiate  below,  if  it  were  possible, 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  match.  This,  however,  he 
found  difficult ;  Finot  was  playing  at  the  further  table 
with  one  of  his  party,  while  round  that  nearest  the 
door,  various  persons  were  standing,  watching  a  game 
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between  our  friend  the  Doctor  and  his  son,  so  as  to 
render  it  no  easy  thing  for  the  dragoon  to  communi- 
cate with  any  one  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room. 
There  was  much  talk  and  clamour  going  on,  old 
La  Fosse  keeping  up  a  ceaseless  commentary  in  his 
usual  style,  upon  his  son's  Parisian  play  and  semi- 
Byronic  abstraction. 

"  An  infamous  stroke,  Eugene ; —  could'nt  be 
worse,  my  dear  boy ;  but  what  can  you  expect  from 
a  fellow  without  a  decent  neckcloth  ?  " 

"  I  never  wear  one  at  billiards,  father.  " 

"  No,  nor  at  any  time : —  you  're  all  shirt  collar. — 
Would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen  ?  here 's  this  young 
coxcomb,  who  pretends  to  say  he  can  beat  his  father 
at  billiards,  come  down  from  Paris,  with  his  fantas- 
tical fashion,  bare-necked,  like  a  fellow  going  to  be 
guillotined,  and  excuses  himself  by  saying  its  a 
V  Anglaise.'''' 

"  A  la  Byron,  father.  " 

"  Eugene  's  right  enough.  Doctor,"  said  one  of  the 
by-standers  ;  "the  John  Bulls  have  all  followed  the 
example  of  their  poet,  and  discard  cravats." 

"  The  fools  !  in  their  climate  too,  the  paradise  of 
quinsies !  Well,  Eugene,  are  you  never  going  to 
play? 

'  Quicquid  prascipies,  brevis  esto. ' 
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That 's  a  crow,  let  me  observe  ;  but  go  on  —  I  '11  beat 
you  yet.  As  to  this  said  English  fashion,  I  '11  ques- 
tion Merrick." 

"  The  Captain  has  not  come  yet,"  said  one. 

"  He's  very  late,"  observed  another. 

"  Rather  odd,  seeing  he 's  under  an  engagement," 
suggested  one  of  the  anti-Merrick  party. 

"  What  if  he  did  not  come  after  all ! "  exclaimed 
a  fourth  voice. 

"  Merrick  not  come  ! "  cried  the  Doctor,  as  he 
turned  round  after  missing  a  cannon  —  "  the  sup- 
position, my  dear  sir,  is  apocryphal." 

"  What 's  that.  Doctor  ?" 

"  Apocryphal,  sir,"  continued  La  Fosse,  mystify- 
ing the  simple  townsman  with  hard  words,  "as 
GrifFart's  rack-punch,  which  existeth  not  in  rerum 
naturay  though  he  writeth  of  it  on  the  very  windows 
of  his  cafe,'''' 

"  At  that  rate,  however,"  hallooed  Finot  from  the 
other  table,  "any  one  can  see  through  the  im- 
position." 

^*  Ha,  ha  !  pas  si  bete  —  thou  shalt  have  a  glass  of 
rum-punch,  Adolphe,  for  that  quiddity — 

'  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus ' — 
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which  means  that  Eugene,  who  seems,  the  uTeverent 
youth  that  he  is,  to  have  in  some  sort  won  the  game, 
shall  rattle  clown  stairs  pede  libero,  and  order  us  a 
bowl  forthwith.     But,  after  all,  where  is  Merrick  ?  " 

"  At  La  Chalautre,"  said  Finot. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  among  those  around 
him. 

"  He 's  playing  a  better  game  there  than  he 's  likely 
to  do  here  to-night,"  observed  one  of  his  party. 

'^^  Belle  Marquise,  vos  beaux  yeux  me  font  niourir 
cCamour,^^  exclaimed  another  in  a  burlesque  voice,  at 
which  the  laugh  was  loud  again. 

"  The  quotation  couldn't  be  apter,"  said  Finot, 
"save  that  the  Englishman  is  more  in  want  of  a 
teacher  of  language  than  even  poor  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain,  —  but  where  the  deuce  is  he  ?  " 

"  Run  away  to  Paris — " 

"  Run  away  with  the  Marquise — " 
.  "  Writing  excuses  at  home — " 

"  Wants  to  shirk  playing — " 

«  Afraid—" 

"  Or  sulky — "  uttered  in  rapid  succession  by  the 
members  of  the  noisy  group  surrounding  Finot  in  a 
very  Babel  of  sounds,  every  man  in  turn  laughing  at 
his  own  joke,  and  listening  to  none  of  his  neighbours'. 
La  Fosse,  seeing  the  turn  the  talk  was  likely  to  take. 
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had  returned  to  watch  the  game  commenced  at  the 
table  he  had  just  left,  not  being  one  of  those  who 
are  indiscreet  enough  to  hear  things  of  a  friend  which 
they  ought  not  to  help  noticing.  There  was  one, 
however,  in  the  room  of  diiFerent  temperament. 

"  Silence,  gentlemen ! "  uttered  a  deep  voice  in 
that  determined  tone  which  the  habit  of  command 
alone  can  give ;  "  look  well  another  time  that  Pierre 
Lambert  is  not  at  hand,  before  you  abuse  a  man  of 
honour  and  his  friend  I " 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  dragoon  now  so 
rarely  seen  at  all  at  Griffart's,  the  fierce  menace  of 
his  expression  as  he  strode  down  the  doorway  into 
the  room,  the  awe  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  felt  they  had  committed  them- 
selves, silenced  in  vety^deed  the  uproarious  party 
who  looked  all  of  them,  except  Finot  who  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  went  on  coolly  practising  a  hopping 
cannon,  as  awkward  and  uncomfortable  as  oiBfenders 
always  must  do,  taken  Jia^rante  delicto, 

"  Here  is  Captain  Merrick,"  continued  Lambert, 
pointing  to  the  stairs  up  which  the  sailor  was  coming, 
closely  followed  by  Picotot ;  "  have  you  any  question 
to  ask  of  him  ?  " 

**  Any   question   of   me?"    inquired   the   Captain 
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carelessly,  saluting  one  or  two  acquaintances  as  he 
entered,  and  kindly  greeting  the  Doctor. 

*^Yes,"  answered  the  soldier,  "these  gentlemen 
were  anxious  about  your  non-appearance,  and  were 
speculating  upon  the  probable  reasons  of  it  in  lan- 
guage as  complimentary  as  ingenious." 

"  I  'm  obliged  to  them,"  replied  Merrick  with  that 
slight,  but  exceedingly  deferential  inclination  of  the 
body,  which  does  not  mean  what  it  would  seem  to 
affect,  but  the  contrary,  "  their  kind  interest  is  really 
touching.  Monsieur  Adolphe  has  cause  to  complain 
of  my  lateness,  and  of  course  did  so." 

"  Not  an  atom,  my  dear  Captain,"  said  Finot,  in- 
terrupting him,  with  a  swagger  of  indifference ;  "only 
as  you  are  here,  perhaps  we  had  better  begin  at  once, 
as  the  match  may  be  a  long  one." 

There  were  few  words  more  exchanged  on  either 
side.  The  sort  of  scene,  and  the  semi-altercation 
that  had  occurred,  damped  the  free  and  joyous  spirit 
which  had  prevailed  among  the  assembly  in  the 
billiard-room :  Merrick  and  the  friends  of  his  antago- 
nist had  been  placed  in  any  thing  but  an  agreeable 
position  to  one  another  by  the  blunt  manner  in  which 
Lambert  had  shown  the  latter  up;  thus  it  was  with 
a  sort  of  embarrassed  stiffness  that  the  spectators 
crowded    in   about    the    table    the    sailor    selected 
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(that  at  which  Finot  was  playing),  and  questions 
and  observations  were  exchanged  in  under  tones  and 
whispers,  while  the  simple  preparations  went  on  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  first  game. 

At  this  moment  Griffart  came  stealthily  up  stairs 
to  watch,  as  unconcernedly  as  he  could,  the  progress 
of  the  match.  Ledru  who  had  not  quitted  the  door, 
seized  his  skirt  as  he  passed. 

"  The  Doctor  has  sent  his  son  for  punch  to  treat 
our  man  with  —  that  won't  do." 

"  It  shan  't,  nor  can  't,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  saw  he 
was  a  spoony  fellow,  and  so  gave  the  word  to  what 's 
her  name  below  "  —  thus  did  this  worthy  designate 
his  wife  and  his  partner's  niece  — "  to  hook  and 
hold  him.  She 's  rouged,  and  has  a  low  dress  on  — 
that's  enough  at  two  and  twenty  —  he  won't  stir 
from  the  counter,  nor  will  the  punch  be  ordered,  trust 
me  for  that." 

"Good!"  said  the  horse-dealer;  "then  I  may 
move  in  and  see  the  play.  I'll  tackle  our  man,  and 
keep  him  straight  —  see  you  if  the  Englishman  is 
like  to  bite  at  all,  and  egg  him  on  if  need  be." 

With  these  words  the  associates  separated  and 
neared  the  crowd  about  the  table  at  which  the  first 
game    had  commenced.      Finot   got   a  good   break 
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after  a  very  few  strokes  ;  and,  playing  with  exquisite 
and  apparently  unerring  skill,  ran  up  his  score  with- 
out allowing  Merrick  an  opening,  and  won  the  first 
game  with  what  Ledru  thought  too  much  ease ; 
often  as  his  com^ianions  had  seen  play,  they  never  had 
been  more  struck  with  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of 
eye  and  knowledge  of  the  game  displayed  by  him  on 
this  occasion.  He  was  piqued,  perhaps,  to  play  his 
best ;  and  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  impression  of  his 
recent  discomfiture  by  the  dragoon,  he  tried,  as  it 
were,  to  excel  himself,  and  he  succeeded.  His  party 
were  loud  in  expressions  of  admiration,  delight,  and 
astonishment,  purposely  so  exaggerated  to  mortify 
Merrick  and  Lambert,  that  even  Finot's  practised 
coolness  was  not  proof  against  such  adulation.  He 
became  flushed  and  excited,  and  called  on  the  sailor 
to  know  if  he  was  ready. 

"  Captain  Merrick  has  sent  to  the  cafe  for  some 
lemonade,"  replied  Lambert  —  "  he  '11  go  on  directly." 

"  Ay,  parlleu  I "  cried  Finot  —  "  and  that  puts  me 
in  mind  I  'm  thirsty  myself,  —  who  was  it  offered  me 
punch  just  now  ?  " 

"'Twas  I,  .Adolphe,"  said  the  Doctor,  "half  an 
hour  ago;  and  what  that  fellow^,  Eugene,  can  be 
about ! — 

'  Imberbis  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto' — 
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and  so  forth,  as  old  Horace  has  it.  —  I  '11  go  see  for 
him." 

"  One  moment.  Monsieur  le  Docteur,"  said  Griffart, 
"  I  would  fain  have  your  excellent  opinion  on  one 
point  of  our  game  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  Captain 
Merrick  ;  you  see  the  red  ball  lying,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Flattered  and  amused  in  talk,  the  Doctor  lingered 
till  the  next  game  began,  and  then,  of  course,  forgot 
Eugene  and  the  punch  utterly;  the  danger  Grif- 
fart  dreaded  was,  for  the  time,  staved  off.  While 
he  was  thus  judiciously  employed,  his  worthy  part- 
ner had  drawn  Finot  by  his  shirt-sleeve  from  the 
crowd,  and  said  — 

"  You're  going  too  fast.  Monsieur  Adolphe ;  you'll 
let  them  see  a  little  too  much  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  that  won 't  do ;  besides,  you  're  talking  too 
much  ;  you  must  keep  quiet ;  you  must  lose  the  next 
game." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Finot. 

"  You  must,"  rejoined  the  dealer. 

"  I  tell  you  I  won't  —  que  diable  /" 

"  You  shall,  young  gentleman,"  whispered  Ledru. 
—  "I  tell  you  the  game  must  be  lost  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  you  must  play  to  order,  or  else "  and 

he  raised  his  finger. 

Finot  swore  a  deep  oath,  and  glared  on  the  horse- 
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dealer  as  though  he  could  have  killed  him,  if  the  eye 
could  In  ill.  He  turned  sulkily  round  to  the  table, 
his  temper  much  put  out  and  his  self-command 
shaken.  Caressed  and  extolled  on  one  side,  mastered 
and  crushed  down  on  the  other  — the  contrast  was  of 
the  bitterest;  but  he  had  his  orders,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  them.  He  was  too  much  out  of 
temper,  however,  and  had  too  little  interest  in  the 
issue  of  the  match,  to  play  his  part  of  the  imposition 
well.  He  was  slovenly  and  careless,  threw  away  his 
chances,  and  neglected  his  execution  so  much  that  his 
friends  looked  on  one  another  in  astonishment,  while 
Merrick  saw  at  once  that  there  was  purpose  in  the 
course  of  play  pursued,  needing  not  the  confirmatory 
glance  of  Lambert  to  assure  him.  He,  of  course, 
was  allowed  to  win  the  game;  but  with  it  he  won 
what  was  of  much  more  value  to  him,  some  slight  ex- 
perience of  what  the  French  game  is  and  how  it 
should  be  played.  He  had  profited  by  studying  Finot's 
style  and  tactics  in  their  first  encounter,  and  knew 
quite  enough  of  billiards  to  make  his  observation 
stand  him  in  good  stead.  He  perceived,  moreover, 
that  from  some  cause  or  other  Finot  was  irritated 
and  impatient,  and  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantage  coolness  gave  him,  by  "playing  safe,"  and 
protracting  every  contest  to  its  utmost. 
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The  second  game  was  nearly  over  when  Eugene 
La  Fosse,  tired  of  Madame  GrifFart's  conversational 
and  other  attractions,  or  perceiving  that  she  was  tired 
of  him,  suddenly  remembered  him  of  the  bowl  of 
punch  that  he  was  sent  to  order,  and  directing  its 
immediate  preparation,  he  wound  up  his  flirtation  by 
expressing  his  hopes  of  an  opportunity  of  continuing 
it,  and  preceded  the  waiter  up  stairs,  who  followed 
bearing  the  odorous  and  smoking  beverage.  The 
third  game  was  just  on  the  point  of  commencing  — 
Ledru  crept  up  to  Finot,  and  whispered  to  him  cer- 
tain mysterious  words  purporting  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  play  well,  ^lerrick  had  just  lowered  his 
cue  to  strike  the  first  ball,  when  Finot  cried  — 

"  Stop  !  my  glass  of  punch  first.  Doctor  —  I  won't 
play  a  stroke  else  — there  it  is  just  brought  in." 

"  At  last,"  said  the  Doctor "Bring  it  to  the  little 

table  yonder,  Eugene ;  and  let  Adolphe  have  his 
fill  of  it,  provided  he  promises  to  play  his  best  next 
game. " 

"  Monsieur  Adolphe  drinks  orgeat  always  when 
he  plays,  —  interposed  Griffart  —  "  it 's  ready  below 
—  shall  I  fetch  it?" 

"  ]Monsieur  Adolphe  drinks  what  he  pleases,  and 
you  and  yoiu:  orgeat  may  go  to  the  deuce,  Monsieur 
Griffart ! "  answered  the  irritated  gamester.    Had  the 
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cafe  keeper  held  his  tongue,  Finot  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  taken  his  glass  of  punch,  and  have  done 
with  it ;  as  it  was,  he  drank,  as  in  defiance,  three 
glasses  of  the  hot  liquor  in  rapid  succession.  His 
head  was  weak,  and  he  had  been  much  excited  during 
the  evening :  it  would  have  been  nothing  with  another 
man ;  but  with  him  at  the  time  it  had  the  effect  of  so 
far  affecting  his  nerves  as  to  worsen  his  play  by  one 
good  third  of  what  it  should  have  been.  The  over- 
done ingenuity  of  the  two  associates  had,  each  in  its 
several  sphere,  eventuated  in  seriously  affecting  the 
success  of  their  project. 

The  third  game  was  a  very  tedious  one,  owing  to 
Merrick's  tactics  and  Finot's  inferior  play,  although 
told  to  win.  Towards  its  close  the  advantage  was  so 
palpably  with  the  sailor,  that  Ledru,  who  thought  the 
gamester  was  merely  finessing  and  overdoing  it,  took 
an  Oi:)portunity  of  urging  him  to  let  out  and  win. 
Finot  did  not  reply  ;  but  going  to  the  table  at  his 
turn  of  play,  missed  by  a  downright  blunder  in  exe- 
cution the  third  or  fourth  opportunity  which  had 
occurred  of  his  redeeming  the  game.  He  stamped 
impatiently  on  the  floor  and  threw  himself  on  the 
nearest  vacant  seat,  without  observing  Griffart  who 
stood  near. 

"  Monsieur  Adolphe,"  whispered  the  cafe  keeper. 
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"you  should  not  let  this  game  slip  through  your 
hands  :  if  the  Englishman  gets  it,  he  plays  on  velvet, 
remember  —  come,  play  your  best." 

"  I  am  playing  my  best." 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  're  joking." 

"  Mille  tonnerres  ded —  /  "  muttered  Finot —  "  you, 
and  Ledru  have  made  me  lose  play  and  all  —  hold 
your  peace  and  let  me  be !" 

Griffart  retired,  and  hastily  seeking  the  horse- 
dealer,  explained  to  him  the  state  in  which  their  man 
was,  and  that  the  only  way  of  saving  themselves  was 
to  double  on  Merrick  w^th  his  own  tactics,  throw 
every  delay  in  the  way  of  the  games,  and  get  the 
match  put  off  to  be  concluded  some  other  evening. 
While  the  worthy  pair  held  high  council  together, 
Merrick  won  the  game  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of 
the  dragoon.  He  had  throughout  the  set  made 
against  him,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  his  opponent, 
evinced  such  temper,  coolness,  and  gentlemanlike 
bearing,  that,  as  is  the  way  of  the  world,  when  fortune 
favoured  him  there  was  a  re-action  of  feelins:  in  his 
favour  among  all  present,  save  Finot's  own  party. 
This  did  not  escape  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  gamester, 
and  put  the  coping-stone  to  his  annoyance.  After  a 
feeble  attempt  on  the  part  of  Griffart  to  gain  time 
by  supplying  refreshments,  the  fourth  game  began. 
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and  that  successfully  for  Merrick.  His  play  improved 
as  he  went  on,  and  Lambert  was  in  extreme  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  turning  the  tables  on  Finot  in  his 
own  project.  This,  however,  the  gamester  had  too 
much  at  stake  to  admit  the  chance  of.  If  the  match 
were  played  out  and  won  against  liim,  he  was  ruined : 
before,  however,  a  third  of  the  score  was  got,  he  felt 
convinced  he  could  not  retrieve  the  evening,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  only  course  left  him. 

"  Going  to  beat  me  again,  Captain  Merrick !  why 
you  've  deceived  us  all  as  to  your  play  ! " 

"  Or  perhaps,"  replied  Merrick  quietly,  "  you 
may  have  deceived  yourself —  or  shall  I  say  your- 
selves, gentlemen  "  —  added  he  with  a  glance  at  the 
discomfited  backers  of  his  opponent. 

*'  Smart  answer !  biting  reply,  gentlemen ! "  said 
Finot,  "  the  English  are  excelling  us  in  a  new  field 
for  them,  wit,  —  we  shall  soon  have  them  competing 
with  us  in  gallantry,  and  devotion  to  the  fair,  —  eh, 
my  dear  Captain  ?  " 

"  Merrick, "  whispered  the  dragoon,  "  keep  your 
temper  —  he 's  trying  to  break  the  match  by  a 
quaiTel." 

"  I'll  keep  it  as  long  as  I  can,"  said  the  sailor,  — 
"  or  till  he  insults  me, — then,  of  course,  I  can't  answer 
for  consequences." 
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Finot  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  be  totally  reck- 
less of  what  he  said  or  did.  Naturally  insolent  and 
overbearing,  he  could  on  occasion  assume  an  insult- 
ing impudence  of  demeanour  which,  apart  from  what  he 
said,  rendered  his  very  aspect  such  as  made  one  long 
to  knock  him  down.  He  went  on  playing  for  some 
time,  occasionally  laughing  to  himself  as  if  at  the  ex- 
cessive absurdity  of  the  ideas  that  crossed  his  mind ; 
at  last  as  Merrick  made  a  following  cannon,  and 
pocketed  the  red  ball  at  the  same  time,  he  said  — 

"  Always  following  la  vieille,  Captain,  eh?" 

"  Your  meaning?"  inquired  Merrick  quietly. 

"  I  mean  —  la  vieille — the  old  woman ;  it 's  a  name 
I  have  for  the  red  ball." 

Merrick  proceeded  with  the  game,  and  scored 
again. 

"  What  an  eye  you  have  to  the  pocket.  Captain 
Merrick  !     Have  you  been  to  La  Chalautre  lately  ?  " 

There  was  a  movement  among  his  party  as  he 
uttered  these  successive  impertinences,  as  if  they 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  deemed  it  right  to  bully 
through  whatever  quarrel  their  leader  might  think 
fit  to  seek. 

"  Adolphe  Finot,  you  know  enough  of  billiards," 
said  Lambert,  "  to  be  aware  that  you  should  hold 
your  tongue  while  a  match  is  playing." 
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"  In  return  for  the  many  lessons  at  billiards  I 
have  given  the  gallant  Colonel,  he  is  kind  enough  to 
afford  me  one  !  Ah  !  considerate,  indeed !  Will  he 
permit  me  to  address  one  of  my  friends  ?  Colonel, 
you  vouchsafe  no  reply  —  oh  !  then  I  may." 

He  went  to  play,  and  continued  talking  as  he 
struck  the  ball. 

"  Adrien,  Henri,  all  of  you,  is  it  not  hard  ?  I  ask 
Captain  Merrick  if  he  has  been  to  La  Chalautre 
lately — a  simple  question  enough,  to  visit  the  charming 
owner  of  that  celebrated  castle,  and  he  won't  answer 
me,  while  our  friend  Lambert  absolutely  rebukes 
me  !  These  soldiers  of  fortune  —  by  the  way,  Adrien, 
I  wonder  what  a  sailor  of  fortune  is  like  ? —  why,  by 
the  way,  of  fortune?''^ 

"  Because  they  've  got  none,  to  be  sure  ! — what  the 
Doctor  would  call  lucus  a  non  lucendo.^'' 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Finot— "then  if  the 
Captain  had  lost  the  match,  how  would  he  have  paid 
the  money  ?  Do  you  think  his  friend  Madame  de 
M " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir;"  said  Merrick,  "  you  shall 
pronounce  no  lady's  name  in  my  presence  for  the 
purpose  of  insult — if  you  wish  to  provoke  me,  you  've 
simpler  ways  than  that." 

But  Finot  aimed  at  more   than  provocation,  he 
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desired  to  insult,  to  annoy,  to  have  his  revenge  out 
of  the  Englishman  in  any  way  he  could. 

"Woman!"  cried  he  contemptuously,  "Do  you 
call  that  a  woman  I  That  is  perhaps  consonant  with 
English  ideas ;  but  an  old  crack-brained,  feather- 
headed  fool — " 

"  I  give  you  fair  warning,"  said  Merrick. 

"  Such  as  —  " 

"  Silence  him,  young  men,  for  shame  ! "  shouted 
Lambert. 

"  Such  as  Madame  de  M " 

Merrick  lashed  him  across  the  mouth  with  the 
smaller  end  of  the  cue,  ere  he  could  complete  the 
word.  The  blow  was  oriven  with  such  ris^ht  orood 
will,  that  from  the  insolent  lips  and  sneering  brow 
which  the  transverse  direction  of  the  back-hand  cut 
had  touched,  blood  gushed  forth,  and  Finot  reeled 
against  the  wall. 

The  concourse  assembled  in  the  billiard-rooms, 
who,  during  the  studied  course  of  provocation  pursued 
by  Finot,  had  gradually  relapsed  into  almost  total 
silence  while  watching  what  was  to  result  from  the 
insults  offered  to  Merrick,  burst  now  out  into  loud 
and  impatient  uproar.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish what  was  said  when  all  spoke  at  once.  The 
sailor  himself  and  Lambert  were  the  only  persons 
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present  who  seemed  to  preserve  their  coolness,  except 
perhaps  the  Doctor,  who  pushing  officiously  forward, 
got  Finot's  friends,  under  pretence  to  them  that  he 
might  be  seriously  injured,  to  remove  him,  not  without 
the  exertion  of  some  force,  down  stairs  to  the  cafe. 
Lambert  passed  his  arm  through  Merrick's  and  led 
him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  He  deserved  it,  palsambleu ! "  exclaimed  the 
dragoon  ;  "  but  would  to  Heaven  you  had  not  struck 
him  !  — '  Twill  be  a  serious  matter,  and  I  am  vexed 
to  the  heart's  core  to  see  you  entangled  in  it.  —  Con- 
found your  Quixotism,  Merrick ;  why  could  you  not 
let  me  go  to  the  dogs  my  own  way,  instead  of  mixing 
yourself  up  with  this  wretched  fellow  ?  and  —  " 

"  What 's  done  is  done.  Colonel.  Think  not  of  what 
is  past,  but  of  the  present :  —  you  will  oblige  me 
doubtless,  by  doing  what  is  needful  for  me  in  the 
business  ?  " 

The  soldier  wrung  his  hand  without  a  word  said 
in  reply. 

"  Good !  then  go  at  once  to  Finot  and  offer  him 
his  own  terms  and  choice  of  weapons  as  the  chal- 
lenged party  —  he  '11  choose  swords,  of  course?  " 

"  I  doubt  it.  —  Finot  is  of  the  modern  school,  who 
think  cold  steel  out  of  fashion  in  matters  of  this 
kind  :  — he'll  take  pistols." 
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"  It  matters  not ;  I  look  upon  myself  as  the  party 
first  insulted,  and  send  him  a  message  through  you ; 
arrange  all  as  you  and  his  friend  will,  and  now 
begone  quick  about  it ;  will  you,  good  friend  ?  " 

With  another  silent  squeeze  of  the  hand  the 
dragoon  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  hastened 
down  stairs,  leaving  IMerrick  almost  alone  in  the 
lately  crowded  room.  Some  few  persons,  chiefly 
elderly  quiet  men,  were  clustered  in  a  little  group  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  apartment  round  Picotot, 
who  in  his  prosy  way  was  reciting  the  incidents  of 
the  quarrel  to  one  or  two  who  had  not  distinctly 
heard,  or  witnessed  all  that  had  occurred.  The  sailor 
meanwhile  walked  round  the  billiard-table,  striking 
mechanically  at  the  balls,  his  thoughts  far  divorced 
from  any  thing  in  common  with  his  occupation. 

How  strange  a  tiling  it  is  that,  in  the  most  serious 
crises  of  life,  men  should  so  constantly  fall  either  into 
a  train  of  musing  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  position,  or  by  some  trivial 
action  seem  to  betray  apathetic  indifference  to  the 
calamity  that  has  occurred,  or  the  serious  event  that 
one  short  half  hour  more  may  bear  with  it !  A\Tio 
has  not  felt  this  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  existence  ? 
Who  has  not  sat  waiting  perhaps  for  tidings  that 
may  alter  the  current  of  his  future  life,  and  watched 
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with  vacant  eye  the  cloud  shadows  chase  one  another 
over  the  waving  grain  or  grassy  meadow  —  or  gazed 
at  the  fantastic  wantoning  of  the  boughs  tossed  by  a 
heavy  breeze  —  or  counted  the  chequers  in  the  carpet 
—  or  followed  the  sunbeam  on  the  wall  ?  In  this 
way,  perhaps  the  mind  relieves  itself  from  the  in- 
tensity of  thought,  throwing  off  the  intolerable  load 
instinctively  as  something  too  dangerously  painful  for 
constant  endurance ;  as  in  other  cases  she  calls  in  the 
aid  of  physical  exertion,  and  by  its  assistance  lifts 
off  in  part  the  pressure  of  sad  thoughts  and  bitter 
self-reproach. 

Merrick  despised  his  antagonist  too  much  to  be 
angry  with  him,  and  therefore  had  not  the  resource 
of  passion  to  excite  or  divert  his  imagination  from 
dwelling  on  the  disreputable  squabble  into  which 
Finot's  insolence  had  drawn  him,  or  the  discredit  of 
being  concerned  in  a  coffee-house  brawl,  or  the  folly 
of  exposing  a  life,  because  a  baffled  sharper  turns  in- 
solent and  provokes  retaliation  —  and  all  for  what,  or 
whom?  Madame  de  Malguet,  whom  all  the  world 
but  knew  by  reputation  —  whom  his  few  friends  would 
never  hear  of,  but  as  the  withered  eccentric  being 
whom  he  had  made  the  subject  of  an  unworthy  specu- 
lation. ''  I  care  not,  however,"  thought  Merrick,  — 
"  let  her  be  young  or  old,  sane  or  silly,  she  is  still  a 
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woman  without  a  friend,  a  relative,  or  a  protector ;  let 
them  say  what  they  like,  no  gentleman  could  refuse 
to  take  up  her  quarrel,  and  try  to  silence,  by  one  ex- 
ample at  least,  the  insolence  of  those  who  envy  her 
her  wealth,  and  hate  her  because  she  is  unlike  them- 
selves." 

At  this  moment  Lambert  returned  after  about 
ten  minutes'  absence:  he  glanced  at  the  lingering 
group  in  the  billiard-room,  drew  Merrick  aside,  and 
said  — 

"  All  is  settled,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  rather  pre* 
cipitately;  have  you  any  prejudices  about  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  time  in  these  matters  ?  " 

"  Xot  the  least ;  they  are  foolish  things,  but 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  to-night :  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"  Good  !  because  Finot  is  anxious  to  have  an  im- 
mediate meeting  ;  first,  for  reasons  I  need  not  suggest 
to  you  ;  second,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  re- 
port of  this  quarrel  reaching  his  father,  who  would 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  any  thing  like  the 
sort  of  arrangement  you  both  look  to :  this  has 
obliged  us,  that  is,  Eugene  La  Fosse  who  acts  for 
him  —  a  fellow  a  trifle  better  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  his  friends  —  and  myself,  to  decide  on  a  meeting 
to-night  if  you  saw  no  objection." 
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"  Not  the  slightest ;  I  only  want  half  an  hour  to 
arrange  a  few  papers  ;    but  is  there  light  enough  ?  " 

"  A  splendid  moon ;  the  snow  has  ceased,  and  it  is 
freezing  hard." 

"  And  the  weapons  ?  " 

"  Pistols,  as  I  told  you  —  though  where  to  get  you 
a  decent  pair  (as  you  have  none)  at  this  time  of  night, 
I  know  not.  We  cannot  knock  up  Grivet  without 
exciting  suspicion ;  so,  unless  you  take  my  old  holster 
marking-irons,  I  know  not  w^iat  to  do." 

"  Truly,"  said  Merrick,  "  I  should  have  liked 
something  a  little  more  manageable ;  but  I  am,  of 
course,  content,  as  there  are  none  else  to  be  had.  — 
Where  do  we  meet  ?  " 

"  On  the  Quai  du  Canal  —  it 's  retired,  and  yet  not 
too  distant.  The  Doctor  will  attend,  and  I  have  just 
sent  him  home  for  his  instruments  in  the  most  piti- 
able state  of  trepidation  at  the  coming  event  and  his 
havino;  to  witness  an  aifair  at  which  his  son  assists  as 
a  friend  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  he  has  been  mumbling 
Latin  enough  for  a  month's  masses." 

"  Poor  man !  and  yet  after  all.  Colonel,"  added 
the  sailor,  laughing,  "  we  should  not  pity  him  ;  it 
may  end  in  his  getting  a  patient." 

Merrick,  to  lull  suspicion,  now  asked  Picotot  to 
walk  home  with  him,  and  bidding  good  night  to  the 
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few  lingerers  downstairs,  descended  to  the  cafe  with 
the  dragoon,  Picotot  following  w^ith  a  portentous 
elongation  of  the  upper  lip,  and  a  mysterious  shake 
of  the  head  to  the  bystanders  as  he  left  the  room. 
Loud  and  angry  talking  in  Griffart's  inner  room  as 
they  passed  through  the  cafe,  gave  sufficient  intima- 
tion that  Finot  and  his  friends  were  there.  The  two 
reached  the  Hotel  Picotot  almost  in  silence,  walking 
at  a  rapid  pace ;  for  the  night,  as  Lambert  had  said, 
was  clear,  w^ith  a  hard  frost,  and  bitter  cold.  In  a 
few  words  spoken  at  the  gate  unheard  by  Picotot,  it 
was  settled  that  Lambert  should  return  as  soon  as  he 
could  with  his  pistols,  by  which  time  Merrick  would 
have  had  time  to  make  his  few  and  simple  arrange- 
ments. The  only  precaution  he  tliought  it  needful 
to  take  to  prevent  a  frustration  of  their  purpose,  was 
making  Picotot  solemnly  promise  not  to  tell  his 
wife  of  the  quarrel,  as  she  would,  of  course,  instantly 
become  tete  montee,  and  eitlier  give  trouble  or  do  mis- 
chief 

Alone  in  his  room,  Merrick  opened  the  writing-case 
which  contained  his  few  private  papers,  his  will  made 
in  favour  of  his  unmarried  sister,  copies  of  official 
correspondence  in  which  he  was  honourably  men- 
tioned, a  few  old  letters,  with  some  trivial  tokens, 
the  mementos  of  days  spent  happily,  or  recollections, 
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perchance,  of  a  tenderer  character.  Among  them 
were  some  such  things  as  men  treasure  when  they 
are  young,  and  think  they  love  —  the  flower  she 
gathered,  the  glove  she  wore,  the  note,  however  trivial, 
that  her  hand  had  traced.  In  after  years,  more  es- 
pecially, when  such  trifles  come  across  one  at  a  serious 
moment,  how  much  is  one  not  inclined  to  marvel  at 
having  kept  so  long  these  silent  witnesses  of  an 
evanescent  passion.  Do  not  men  rather  cling  to 
them  as  reminiscences  of  a  j)eculiar  period  in  their 
own  life,  that  time  of  confiding  confident  youth 
which  can  never  come  again,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  being  they  were  won  from  ?  Merrick  gathered 
the  frail  voiceless  records,  and  crushed  them  in  his 
powerful  hand.  "  She  was  the  only  woman  I  thought 
I  ever  cared  for,"  said  he  to  himself — "a  Cheshire 
county  belle,  who  taught  me  a  useful  lesson  ;  she  ran 
away  with  her  father's  whipper-in,  and  thereby  cured 
me  for  ever  of  what  men  term  falling  in  love.  He 
tossed  the  little  crumpled  packet  into  the  fire  ;  light 
and  dry  as  tinder,  it  burnt  to  ashes  in  a  flame  as 
brief  and  transient  as  that  of  which  its  contents  had 
been  the  record.  After  destroying  other  useless 
things,  Merrick  made  up  his  important  papers  with  a 
brief  letter  to  his  sister,  added  a  few  bequests  disposing 
of  his  personal  property,  in  which  the  humblest  of  the 
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friends  about  him  wa3  not  forgotten,  and  sat  him 
down  to  think  over  those  topics  which  must  suggest 
themselves  to  every  man  placed  as  was  he. 

To  stand  living  and  breathing,  in  perfect  health 
and  sound  mind,  between  life  and  death,  not  as  in 
the  natural  state  of  man  who  exists  in  the  one  but  to 
incur  the  other ;  but  in  a  risk  of  physical  annihila- 
tion self  provoked  by  one's  own  act !  It  is  a  fearful 
position  turn  it  how  you  may,  —  more  fearful  still 
when  one  reflects  that  the  case  involves  not  only  the 
possible  rendition  of  one's  own  mortal  existence,  but 
the  destruction  of  that  of  another  brother  man  by  one- 
self. The  sailor  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  in  its  most  chivalric  acceptation,  a  man  of 
honour.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  as  such 
in  punishing  an  insolent  malignant  slanderer,  who  to 
serve  his  own  base  and  unworthy  purposes,  would 
hold  up  to  scorn,  ridicule,  and  contempt,  the  unof- 
fending being  who  had  never  wronged  him  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed, —  and  she  too  a  woman  !  But  he  was 
not  the  less  a  right  thinking,  and  right  feeling  man, 
who  condemned  as  much  as  he  deplored  the  unhappy 
necessity  that  compelled  him  to  take  a  course  which 
according  to  social  usage  could  have  but  one  result, 
and  that  perhaps  a  fatal  one.  The  dragoon  entered 
hastily  as  he  was  plunged  in  such  reflections. 
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"  We  are  late,  Merrick,"  he  said  ;  *'  I  had  to  oil 
these  old  unwieldy  things  to  make  the  locks  play  — 
they  are  sorry  weapons  to  trust  to,  but  we  have  no 
resource  but  them.  Come,  leave  your  papers  as  they 
are  ;  if  any  thing  untoward  should  occur,  Picotot  can 
make  out  the  directions  for  use :  —  come,  they  must 
not  be  first  on  the  ground." 

The  sailor  hurried  on  his  cloak,  and  they  moved  off 
with  rapid  steps  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  My 
readers  may  remember  the  place,  the  quay  of  the  dry 
unfinished  canal  head,  just  without  the  poorest,  and 
only  ruinous  suburb  of  the  little  town.  Bordered  on 
one  side  by  dilapidated  houses  and  the  shattered 
tenantless  hovels  where  the  labourers  on  the  great 
public  work  had  resided,  it  was  at  any  time  no  cheer- 
ful spot ;  but  that  night,  when  the  snow  lay  thick 
on  the  ground,  and  the  black  ruinous  habitations 
contrasted  under  the  light  of  a  bright  frosty  moon 
with  the  sheet  of  unbroken  white  before  them,  the 
scene  was  singularly  desolate.  They  were  first  on 
the  ground,  where  at  that  late  hour  of  the  wintry 
nio'ht,  no  live  thing  stirred,  nor  was  there  a  sound 
audible.  They  took  up  their  position  near  the  en- 
trance from  the  suburb  on  the  quay,  beneath  the  bare 
boughs  of  an  old  walnut  tree,  where  the  ground  was 
somewhat  more  free  from  snow.     Five  minutes  had 
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not  elapsed  ere  three  dark  figures  issued  from  the 
ruinous  street,  —  they  were  Finot,  the  Doctor,  and 
his  son.  The  latter  carried  a  small  square  case,  show- 
ing that  Merrick's  opponent,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
without  his  duelling  pistols. 

Lambert  advanced,  and  addressing  Eugene  La 
Fosse,  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  duel.  Finot,  his  forehead  bandaged,  stood 
moodily  aside,  while  the  poor  Doctor,  his  teeth 
chattering,  he  said,  from  cold,  approached  Merrick, 
and  in  a  tremulous  voice  attempted  some  observation 
in  his  usual  style  of  cynical  trifling.  At  another 
moment,  the  sailor  would  have  laughed  at  the  tone 
of  lugubrious  jocularity  w4th  which  the  worthy  man 
attempted  to  conceal  his  emotion.  The  character  of 
the  meeting  had  awakened  in  the  Doctor's  associa- 
tions the  words  of  one  of  the  funeral  odes  of  his 
favourite  author,  which  burst  from  him  every  now 
and  then  involuntarily,  while  he  tried  to  talk  on,  as 
if  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  business  in  hand. 

"  Cold,  Captain  Merrick,  cold,  and  very  late ; 
time  runs  on  : "  (then,  in  an  under  tone)  — 

"  '  Eheu !    fugaces  labuntur  anni '  — 
—  that  is,   the  cold  I  say,  the   cold  strikes  one,  I 
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suppose,  from  the  water  in  the  canal  head — water 
—  unda^''  continued  the  Doctor  abstractedly, — 

'  imda,  scilicet  omnibus, 


Quocunque  terrae  miinere  vescimur, 
Enaviganda.' 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain,  at  my  old  habit  of 
vague  quotation.  I  meant  to  say  you  had  sheltered 
yourself  exceedingly  well  under  this  walnut  tree,"  — 
(and  here  again  the  melancholy  ode  broke  out,)  — 

^"  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum, 


Te,  prseter  invisas  cupressos  — " 

The  residue  of  the  ominous  words  were  lost  in  a 
sudden  exclamation  of  Finot  to  his  second,  who 
now  approached  to  lead  him  to  his  ground. 

"  Colonel  Lambert  has  paced  off  forty  yards 
through  the  snow,  Eugene; — am  I  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  line  of  foot  prints  by  which  the  other 
party  may  direct  his  fire  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Finot  is  hard  to  please,"  replied  the 
soldier,  addressing  young  La  Fosse,  —  "  seeing  that 
the  chances  are  even  for  both ;  however,  let  us  take 
ground  five  paces  to  the  left  from  the  positions  marked, 
and  his  objection  is  removed." 

This  was  done,  and  between  the  points  now  taken 
up,  an  unbroken  surface  of  the  purest  wdiite  gave  to 
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neither  of  the  combatants  the  least  advantage.  While 
Finot  made  a  circuit  to  avoid  disturbing  this  virgin 
ground,  Lambert  said  hastily  to  Merrick,  — 

"  Mo)i  brave  !  I  did  my  best  for  you,  —  the  thing 
must  be  managed  our  way,  and  I  had  wished  you  to 
get  shot  for  shot  with  Finot ;  listen  —  you  will  stand 
back  to  back  at  a  distance  of  forty  paces  ;  at  the  word 
'March,'  you  will  face  about  and  move  on  one 
another,  firing  when  you  like.  Could  I  have  got 
a  line  for  you  to  fire  along,  you  might  have  risked 
a  long  shot  with  these  old  things  —  as  it  is,  reserve 
your  fire,  till  you  think  you  can  cover  your  man." 

Lambert  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  reasons  which  had  made  him  attempt  the  ma- 
noeuvre, bafiled  by  Finot's  intelligence.  They  were 
none  else  than  that  the  gamester  excelled  in  the  use  of 
his  weapon,  and  that  he  was  certain  to  take,  if  Mer- 
rick fired  not,  a  long  shot  at  his  opponent,  in  the  full 
confidence  of  skill,  to  settle  the  affair  thereby  at  once. 
The  shooting  gallery  had  rivalled  the  billiard  room 
as  an  idol  of  Finot's  devotion,  and,  as  he  possessed 
nerve  and  coolness  to  match  his  skill,  his  aim  at 
thirty  yards  might  be  looked  upon,  even  when  con- 
fronted to  that  of  an  antagonist,  as  most  deadly. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  dragoon  gave  cer- 
tainly the  best  advice  when  he  recommended  Mer- 
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rick  to  reserve  his  fire,  thereby  drawing  forth  that 
of  his  opponent,  when  distance  gave  him  some  chance 
of  escaping  its  effect.  The  antagonists  were  now 
placed  on  their  ground  in  the  position  Lambert  had 
described.  A  slight  delay  took  place,  owing  to  the 
Doctor's  being  called  on  to  re-adjust  the  bandage 
round  Finot's  head,  so  that  as  the  gamester  said, 
"  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  aim."  While 
the  worthy  man  attempted  with  trembling  fingers  to 
perform  a  task,  which,  but  for  his  son's  aid,  he  would 
have  found  impossible,  the  soldier  placed  in  Merrick's 
hand  one  of  the  heavy  cumbrous  holster  pistols  which 
he  carried  for  so  many  years  in  field  and  leaguer. 

"  A  clumsy  thing  for  this  work,  mon  hrave,  but 
it  has  seen  service  like  both  of  us,  and  we  must  not 
despise  either  weapon  or  warrior,  because  they  be  a 
little  rough  —  eh  ?  Reserve  your  fire,  —  unless, 
indeed,  you'd  rather  take  your  chance  of  sniping 
at  him  —  though  with  this  affair  at  five  and  thirty 


paces  

"  I  might  as  well  fire  at  the  full  moon ;  —  no, 
you're  right.     I'll  draw  his  shot,  and  so,  —  adieu." 

The  dragoon  pressed  his  hand,  and  moved  to  a 
point  equidistant  between  the  antagonists,  about 
eight  or  ten  yards  out  of  their  line  of  fire.  He 
was    joined    by   Eugene    La   Fosse,    who   reported 
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Finot  was  ready.  The  soldier  drew  himself  up, 
and  in  a  deep  distinct  voice  as  once  more  on  parade, 
gave  the  words  of  caution  and  command,  "  Atten- 
tion—  March!"  At  the  last  the  opponents  faced 
one  another,  and  moved  steadily  forward.  For  an 
instant  there  was  nothing  heard  but  the  crisp  rup- 
ture of  the  frozen  snow  beneath  their  feet,  but 
neither  had  stepped  more  than  four  or  five  paces, 
when  Finot  stopped,  took  rapid  but  deliberate  aim, 
and  fired.  His  ball  took  effect.  The  sailor  reeled, 
fired  his  pistol  wildly,  and  ere  Lambert  could  reach 
him,  fell  first  on  his  left  knee  and  hand,  and  then 
heavily  on  his  face  in  the  snow.  To  call  up  old 
La  Fosse,  and  with  his  aid  place  the  wounded  man 
in  the  best  position  so  as  to  allow  of  a  hasty  ex- 
amination of  his  injury,  kick  down  the  door  from 
the  nearest  untenanted  dwelling,  bring  it  to  lay  Mer- 
rick on,  and  then  proceed  to  rouse  some  of  the  few 
neisfhbourino^  inhabitants,  was  for  the  draojoon  the 
work  of  a  few  moments.  But  he  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  going  far;  the  report  of  fire-arms  had 
aroused  some  of  the  tenants  of  the  nearest  hovels, 
who  came  out,  half-dressed,  scared  and  shivering  in 
the  bitter  cold,  to  gather  round  the  spot,  where  Mer- 
rick was  to  all  appearance  bleeding  to  death.  So 
excessive  was  the  confusion  and  despair  of  the  poor 
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Doctor,  that  it  was  fortunate  his  son  was  on  the 
ground  to  give  his  aid  in  endeavouring  to  staunch 
the  flow  of  blood.  He  saw  this  done,  and  Merrick 
laid  almost  insensible  on  the  wretched  boards  that 
were  to  serve  as  his  litter,  and  then  returned  to  the 
spot  where  Finot  stood,  coolly  blowing  tlie  smoke 
out  of  his  pistol,  and  wiping  the  lock  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Well?  "said  he. 

"  The  Englishman's  got  it  pretty  smartly." 

"Where?" 

"  About  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left." 

"  Sacrebleu ! "  exclaimed  Finot,  stamping  in  the 
snow  —  "  too  low  !  is  the  wound  severe  ?  " 

"  Hum  — I  should  say  so,  but  one  can't  tell  till  it's 
probed ;  —  what  on  earth  my  respected  governor  will 
do  with  it,  I  can't  conceive,  for  he's  lost  his  head, 
between  cold,  alarm,  and  soft-heartedness  —  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  go  and  help  him." 

"  That  could  be  hardly  etiquette  under  the  circum- 
stances," replied  Finot;  "and  besides,  should  any 
thing  unpleasant  occur,  you  understand,  your  position 
might  be  uncomfortable.  Your  father  was  always 
longing  for  a  patient,  let  him  make  the  most  of  the 
one  he  has  got :  — do  you  go  home  and  keep  quiet  — 
I'll  go  off  with  early  dawn  to  Chatignon  some  six 
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leagues  hence,  one  of  my  father's  farms,  and  lie  perdu 
there  till  I  see  how  things  go ;  do  you  send  Papa 
Ledru  a  daily  bulletin  of  how  matters  are  with 
yonder  shot  islander  —  he'll  send  one  of  his  helpers 
out  with  the  news  to  me,  if  you  let  him  know  my 
lair." 

So  saying,  the  gamester  comjoleted  the  neat  adjust- 
ment of  his  pistol  case,  locked  and  placed  it  under  his 
arm,  and  bidding  his  second  good-night  with  thanks 
for  his  good  services,  took  the  way  through  a  labyrinth 
of  squalid  alleys  to  his  father's  house.  Eugene  La 
Fosse  turned  into  the  main  street  of  the  miserable 
suburb,  down  which  he  followed  at  a  distance  the 
slow  progress  of  the  cluster  of  dark  forms  before  him, 
bearing  the  wounded  sailor  to  bis  Iiome. 

How  bitter  is  it  to  reflect  on  the  results  of  crime 
and  error  by  ourselves  committed !  How  much 
more  bitter  when  we  see  them  fall  in  their  conse- 
quences on  others,  from  ourselves !  I  know  no 
greater  suffering  to  a  generous  mind  than  this,  and 
such  was  what  Lambert  experienced  as  he  paced 
slowly  by  the  side  of  his  wounded  friend  through  the 
dark  and  narrow  streets  of  Plassy.  "  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  this,"  thought  he ;  "I  it  was  that  led 
him  to  sacrifice  himself  to  save  me  from  being  the 
slave  of  an  ignoble  vice  —  '  tis  I  should  lie  here  suf- 
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fering,  not  he,  poor  fellow  !  my  moody  idleness  and 
inactivity  nourished,  as  he  well  said,  the  craving  for 
that  unwholesome  excitement  from  which  of  myself 
I  had  no  power  to  withdraw  —  he  intervened  to  save 
me,  and  lo  !  what  is  his  reward !  "  Merrick  heard  the 
soldier  mutter  to  himself,  and  feebly  stretched  his  hand 
upwards  towards  him,  as  if  by  some  intuitive  faculty 
he  had  read  his  thoughts,  and  sought  to  dissipate  by 
some  show  of  confidence  and  sympathy  the  dark  ideas 
that  he  knew  were  then  predominant  in  a  mind  con- 
genial to  his  own.  The  rough  dragoon  felt  his  eyes 
filled  with  that  moisture  that  had  not  visited  them  for 
years.  He  turned  aside  while  those  who  bore  Mer- 
rick stopped  for  an  instant  to  change  hands,  and 
strove  to  master  his  emotion.  While  the  men  about 
the  litter  were  thus  silently  employed,  Lambert  heard 
a  heavy  plash  drop  momentarily  from  the  planks  on 
which  the  sailor  lay,  and  turning,  he  saw  the  snow 
beneath  it,  even  during  that  short  halt,  crimsoned 
with  blood. 

"  Good  God !  "  he  exclaimed  to  La  Fosse  —  "  have 
you  not  stopped  the  bleeding !  " 

"N  —  u  —  no,"  stammered  the  unhappy  Doctor, 
"  not  exactly  —  but  the  wound  is  deep,  and  the  ball 
may  have  cut  I  know  not  what  veins  —  the  truth  is, 
I  am  no  surgeon,  my  practice  is " 
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"  The  devil  take  your  practice  !  "  replied  Lambert 
— "  are  not  you  old  woman  enough  to  staunch  a 
wound,  palsambleu  !  " 

"  A  physician,  sir,  a  physician  in  the  higher 
branches,  but  no  surgeon ;  this  is  a  case  my  son 
Eugene  might  have  managed,  if  he  had  been  here  — 
for  the  2)hysician,  you  know,  as  Horace  says  — 

'  Expulit  helleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco ;' 

but  as  a  practical  surgeon " 

"  Move  on  quick  ! "  said  the  dragoon  in  the  rapid 
accent  of  command ;  "  take  this  gentleman  to  Mon- 
sieur Picotot's,  and  tell  them  there  that  I  will  soon 
be  back  with  aid,  if  need  be,  to  make  all  right." 

He  re-adjusted  the  rude  pillow  which,  by  stripping 
himself  of  his  own  coat  in  that  inclement  night,  he 
had  made  for  Merrick's  head,  and  set  off  in  a  different 
direction  to  that  which  led  to  Curfew  Street  and  the 
Hotel  Picotot,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  powerful 
limbs.  The  Doctor  gazed  after  him  bewildered,  left 
alone,  as  he  was,  with  the  half  dying  man,  and  followed 
mechanically  the  litter,  now  in  consequence  of  the 
dragoon's  orders,  borne  rapidly  towards  the  point  of 
their  destination.  It  was  not  without  many  a  half 
suppressed  groan,  wrung  from  him  by  the  agony  in- 
duced by  the  jolting  of  accelerated  motion,  that  Mer- 
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rick  found  himself  before  the  gate  of  his  domicile,  at 
which  a  dozen  fists  and  feet  clamoured  eagerly  for 
admission.  It  was  some  time  before  the  call,  loud  as 
it  was,  was  answered.  The  hour  was  past  midnight, 
and  all  were  fast  asleep ;  at  last  Michel,  wakened  by 
the  continual  uproar,  roused  himself  from  his  straw 
in  the  stable,  and  stumbled  drowsily  to  the  gate  to 
inquire  the  reason  of  this  unwonted  summons. 
Urged  and  urged  again  to  open  quickly,  the  poor 
lad  threw  back  one  leaf  of  the  carriage  door,  where 
the  first  thing  that  met  his  eye  was  his  master,  half- 
dressed,  ghastly,  drenched  with  blood,  supported  on 
his  rude  litter  by  men  scarce  less  disordered  in  their 
appearance  than  him  they  carried.  Horrified  by  the 
sight,  the  boy  fairly  shrieked  aloud,  at  which  sound 
Picotot  and  his  wife,  Louise,  Andre,  and  every  soul 
about  the  place  issued  forth,  already  roused  as  they 
had  been  by  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  with  every 
demonstration  of  surprise  and  confusion.  I  cannot 
describe  the  Babel  of  voices,  cries,  wailing,  and  im- 
precation that  arose  on  their  perceiving  what  had 
really  occurred.  Picotot  was  fortunately  the  least 
disturbed  on  the  occasion.  Under  his  direction  the 
sailor  was  carried  to  his  room,  his  clothes  removed, 
himself  laid  on  his  bed,  and  such  remedies  applied 
to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  as  the  Doctor's  flurried 
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intellect  would  allow  him  to  apply.  Madame  Picotot, 
admitted  at  her  earnest  solicitation  into  the  wounded 
man's  room,  sat  in  her  dressing-gown,  a  smelling- 
bottle  in  her  hand,  which  she  constantly  administered 
to  Merrick,  wailing  and  weeping  on  one  side  his 
bed :  on  the  other  was  La  Fosse,  trying  with  sponge 
after  sponge  to  stop  the  constant  haemorrhage,  and 
assuring  Picotot  that  provided  the  wound  did  not 
bleed  inwardly,  of  which  he  had  fortunately  abundant 
external  symptoms  to  the  contrary,  nothing  was  to 
be  dreaded.  The  crowd  of  squalid  men  who  had 
borne  jMerrick  to  the  house,  stood  partly  in  the 
room  and  partly  in  the  passage,  gazing  helplessly  on 
the  scene  before  them.  Michel  and  Andre,  sobbing 
like  children  over  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
their  master,  ran  here  and  there,  confusedly  obeying 
the  orders  given  them. 

"  Think,"  said  silly  Madame  Picotot—  "  think  that 
the  Colonel  should  have  deserted  him  now  of  all  times, 
—  now  when  he 's  most  wanted  I  Think  of  his  leaving 
us  at  such  a  time,  —  think " 

Her  diatribe  was  interrupted  by  a  heavy  knock  at 
the  door ;  a  moment  after  the  crowd  opened  out,  and 
Lambert  appeared  leading  in  the  colossal  form  of  a 
woman,  in  whom  my  readers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  his  mother.      The  vivandiere  had  evi- 
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dently  dressed  in  haste  at  her  son's  summons.  Her 
gown  was  loosely  tied  about  her;  her  grey  hah"  escaped 
in  loose  coarse  masses  from  beneath  the  red  kerchief 
with  which  she  had  hastil}^  encircled  it ;  her  boddice, 
or  what  was  meant  for  such^  betrayed  the  same  care- 
lessness ;  she  carried  under  one  arm  a  large  bundle, 
and  with  the  other  leant,  evidently  exhausted  by  a 
walk  unusual  to  her  habits,  upon  her  son.  The 
crowd  of  useless  wonderers  at  the  doorway  gave  place 
to  her  as  she  advanced. 

"Well,  what's  this?"  said  she,  recovering  her 
breath  with  difficulty  —  "  who's  hurt  here  ?  is't  you. 
Captain  ?" 

"  You  see,"  said  Picotot,  "  who  else  ?  " 

The  vivandiere  moved  close  to  the  bed  of  the 
wounded  man,  looked  at  him  closely,  then  at  La 
Fosse,  and  said,  — 

"  Are  you  his  doctor?  Then  clear  the  room,  away 
with  all  of  you  !  —  there  should  be  none  here,  but 
some  to  do,  and  him  to  suffer, — have  you  probed  the 
wound  ? " 

"  N  —  not  exactly,"  replied  La  Fosse  ;  "  I  have 
examined  it  externally,  and  think " 

"What  matters  what  you  think,  till  you've  tried 
the  injury  ?  Come,  your  probe,  and  be  quick  with  it." 

During  this  short  interchange  of  w^ords,  Lambert 
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had  cleared  the  room,  and  closed  the  door,  while  the 
Doctor  proceeded  with  faltering  hands  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  his  medical  monitress,  and  attempted 
with  the  probe  to  follow  the  course  of  the  ball,  and 
ascertain  where  it  had  lodged.  All  his  efforts,  pro- 
ductive as  they  were  of  infinite  torture  to  the  wounded 
man,  proved  in  vain.  At  the  last  attempt  the  vivan- 
diere  lost  all  patience. 

"  Pekin  de  docteur  !  "  said  she,  "  have  you  never 
seen  a  gun-shot  wound  to  handle  a  man  the  way  you 
do  ?  Give  me  your  doctor's  tools,  and  let  me  see  if  I 
cannot  save  him  as  I  have  done  some  scores  of  others 
—  nothing  like  practice ;  I  've  worked  in  the  hospitals 
for  days,  and  years,  and  should  know  something  of  it 
by  this  time." 

She  snatched  the  probe  from  the  hands  of  La 
Fosse,  and  herself  commenced  to  try  what  course  the 
ball  had  taken. 

"  The  wound  is  deep,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "  the  man  has  been  near  shot  through ; 
turn  him,  tiU  I  feel  for  the  ball." 

Her  eye,  as  she  rose  from  her  position  over  Mer- 
rick's bed,  rested  on  poor  unhappy  little  Madame 
Picotot,  who  sat  wringing  her  hands,  absorbed  in 
grief,  helpless  herself,  and  useless  as  to  what  was 
going  on  about  her. 
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"We  can't  do  this  before  women,"  said  Mere 
Lambert,  harshly,  "  put  her  out,  and  let  me  dress  for 
what  is  to  be  done." 

While  Picotot  removed  his  wife  from  the  room,  the 
vivandiere  turning  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, opened  her  bundle,  and  wrapping  herself  in  a 
loose  camisole  she  took  from  it,  bared  her  enormous 
arms  to  the  shoulder,  tightened  the  dress  about  the 
waist,  and  came  back  to  the  side  of  Merrick's  couch. 
Lambert,  meanwhile,  had,  as  gently  as  he  could, 
altered  the  sailor's  position  so  as  to  giA"e  her  op- 
portunity for  the  operation  she  was  about  to  attempt ; 
he  was  aided  by  La  Fosse,  who  seemed  readily  in- 
clined to  play  the  part  of  mere  assistant  to  INIere 
Lambert,  rejoiced  at  his  relief  from  responsibility. 

"  Allans,  mon  vieux^"^  said  the  vivandiere  to  Mer- 
rick, "  we  must  make  you  suffer  a  little  more  still ; 
do  you  feel  faint  ?" 

The  sailor  shook  his  head,  and  said  in  low  and 
broken  tones,  — 

"Cut  for  the  ball,  mother,  and  don't  spare  me, 
unless  you'd  like  to  get  another  doctor." 

"  Where  ? "  said  the  woman,  "  and  could  we  have 
one,  who  should  we  get  but  such  as  "  an  ex- 
pressive glance  at  La  Fosse  concluded  the  sentence. 

"  Then  go  on,  in  God's  name,"  replied  the  sailor ; 
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"  it's  not  the  first  time  I've  been  hit,  T  know  what 
it  is  —  only  be  quick." 

*'  Ah !  fas  deja  mange  de  la  vache  enragee  ? " 
("  He  has  already  eaten  enraged  cow,"  muttered 
Picotot  parenthetically),  exclaimed  Mere  Lambert, 
as  she  felt  for  the  ball,  "you're  a  stout  heart  any 
how,  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  a  man  bear  pain  as  a 
man  should — nom  d^un  nom  !  here  it  is,  lodged  so 
near  the  skin  that  I  shan't  have  far  to  cut,  nor  you 
much  to  suffer :  the  knife.  Doctor  —  you,  Picotot, 
hold  the  candle,  —  Pierre  support  the  Captain  so 
that  he  mayn't  turn  when  he  feels  the  steel." 

Thus  issuing  directions,  half  scolding,  encou- 
raging Merrick,  but  always  talking,  did  the  vivan- 
diere  set  herself  to  perform  the  task,  which  she  got 
through  with  coolness  and  determination,  if  not  skill. 
Ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  ball  had  been 
extracted,  the  wound  dressed  and  bandaged,  the 
sailor's  bed  restored  to  something  like  comfort,  and 
everything  done  for  him  which  the  means  at  disposal 
permitted. 

"  Now,"  said  the  vivandiere,  "  all  we  want  is 
quiet :  Doctor,  you  may  go  home,  and  if  you 
choose  to  say  you  did,  what  you  did  not  do  this 
night,  you've  my  full  permission,  so  take  what 
credit  you  will ;  Monsieur  Picotot,  go  you  to  bed. 
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and  tell  Madame  that  all's  right  —  I  shall  stay  here, 
and  so  will  Pierre ;  —  move  me  in  yonder  settee,  for 
none  of  your  chairs  are  fit  to  sit  in  for  a  fine  woman 
like  me,  —  and  now  begone  !" 

Our  Doctor  would  fain  have  rebelled  against  his 
ejection,  but  the  attempt  was  in  vain.  Mere  Lam- 
bert had  only  one  idea  where  she  took  the  direction 
of  things,  and  that  was  of  military  discipline  and 
implicit  obedience.  •  Picotot,  in  like  manner,  found  his 
feeble  remonstrance  ineffectual ;  while  the  dragoon, 
as  if  used  to  follow  his  mother's  will  without  a  word, 
took  a  pillow  from  the  settee  in  silence  and  laid  him- 
self on  the  floor  before  the  fire.  At  this  palpable 
hint  as  to  the  uselessness  of  disputing,  Picotot  and 
the  Doctor  withdrew,  and  there  was  shortly  no 
sound  in  the  sick  chamber  save  the  deep  breathing 
of  the  wounded  man,  as  sleep  visited  him  at  fitful 
intervals  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  night. 
It  was  a  painful  one.  With  the  morning  came  fever, 
and  Merrick  was  dangerously  ill. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

The  winter's  sun  gleamed  coldly  on  the  quiet  valley 
of  La  Chalautre,  and  showed  its  heavy  woods 
bedecked  with  frost  diamonds  on  every  spray.  The 
little  mere  was  frozen  over,  and  the  snow  lay  thick 
upon  the  ground,  especially  below  the  chateau  w^here 
it  had  drifted,  and  completely  covered  all  vestige 
save  one  of  tlie  ruined  garden.  The  shattered  statue 
of  Pomona  alone  peered  above  the  sheet  of  dazzling 
white  that  spread  far  and  wide  around,  adding  gro- 
tesqueness  to  the  scene,  and  leading  to  reflections, 
sad,  serious,  and  may  be  not  unprofitable. 

However  apposite  these  might  have  been  to  the 
aspect  of  the  season,  and  the  objects  round  her 
dilapidated  residence,  the  lady  of  the  chateau  had 
that  morning  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  moody 
reveries,  or  read,  like  the  banished  duke,  sermons 
in  stones.  She  had  risen  early  despite  the  rigour 
of  the  weather ;  her  spirits  elastic,  her  frame  braced 
by  the  dry  exhilarating  frost,  her  mind,  partaking 
of  the  tension  of  her  nerves  as  it  were,  active, 
earnest,  and  energetic.     She  had  sketched,  the  night 
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before,  a  written  exposition  of  her  doctrine  of  mascu- 
larity,  as  she  termed  it,  and  this  she  was  anxious  to 
amend  and  complete  before  Merrick  arrived  to 
breakfast.  Long,  therefore,  before  eight  o'clock, 
was  Madame  de  Malguet  seated  in  her  accustomed 
chair,  busy  with  pen  in  hand  in  putting  the  con- 
cluding touch  to  the  scheme  of  her  hypothesis.  It 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  ruling  idea  of  her  whole 
life,  and  she  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  set  it  off  as 
favourably  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  one,  whose 
opinion  she  esteemed  and  valued  as  she  did  that  of 
Merrick.  It  was  a  fanciful  theory,  partly  true  no 
doubt,  and  not  more  absurd  than  hundreds  of  others, 
which  find  favour  for  a  time,  in  public  estimation, 
destined  to  be  over-ridden  by  the  newer  mental 
fashion  of  the  day,  which  must  appear  and  super- 
sede them. 

The  defect  of  not  being  wholly  true,  it  shared  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  such  hypotheses,  and 
had  it  been  propounded  as  most  are  by  their  in- 
ventors, not  in  sincerity  as  something  they  believe, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  calculation,  as  something  by 
which  they  may  achieve  a  reputation,  all  would 
have  been  well.  Unfortunately,  Madame  de  Mal- 
guet not  only  accepted  her  theory  as  involving  truth 
in  every  deduction  she  made  from  it,  but  implicitly 
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believed  in  the  unquestionable  reality  of  her  system 
as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and 
her  own  social  state  and  position.  "Women  are 
rarely  good  reasoners,  and  when  they  do  trouble 
theii'  dear  heads  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  or  even 
to  start  a  hypothesis,  they  are  terrible  sticklers  for 
the  infallibility,  absolute  and  essential,  of  the  peculiar 
position  it  pleases  them  to  hold.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  with  Madame  de  Malguet,  be- 
cause if  you  had  endeavoured  to  suggest  to  her  this 
peculiarity  in  her  sex,  as  a  reason  for  her  endea- 
vouring to  weigh  and  examine  the  arguments  for 
and  against  her  opinions,  with  jealous  and  scrupulous 
exactitude,  she  would  have  immediately  showm  you 
that  as  she  was  not  a  woman  (on  her  own  doctrine), 
therefore  her  holding  to  the  infallibility  of  that 
doctrine,  had  nothing  in  it  that  could  be  taxed  as 
feminine.  Hedged  in  against  all  argument  by  this 
impenetrable  bulwark,  ISIadame  de  Malguet  was 
w^holly  unaware  that  when  she  commenced  with  an 
assmnption,  and  then  disproved  your  objection  by 
quoting  the  supposed  consequences  of  the  thing  as- 
sumed, she  thereby  convicted  herself  of  feminality 
more  actual  and  real,  all  coated  and  pantalooned  as 
she  was,  than  she  could  have  displayed  in  the  wear- 
ing of  a  wilderness  of  petticoats,  in  changing  her 
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mind  five  times  an  hour,  in  quarrelling,  had  she  been 
young,  with  her  sister  for  looking  pretty,  or  slighting 
her  best  friend  because  he  dared  advise  her  against 
her  own  opinion. 

She  sat,  I  have  said,  in  the  saloon,  close  as  usual 
to  the  blazing  fire,  occupied  in  perusal  and  reperusal 
of  the  papers  before  her.  Brigitta  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  superintending  the  laying  of  the  break- 
fast ;  for  this  meal,  when  Merrick  partook  of  it,  was 
always  made  the  subject  of  more  than  common  care, 
and  his  expected  arrival  had  been  duly  announced  by 
the  lady  of  the  chateau  to  the  Calabrese  at  the  toi- 
lette of  that  morning.  Madame  de  Malguet  was  so 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  this  humble  companion 
of  her  life,  that  she  took  no  notice  when  she  came  or 
went,  but  read  aloud  to  try  the  effect  of  a  doubtful 
sentence,  or  spoke  audibly  to  herself  as  she  reasoned 
on  a  difficulty,  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  perfectly 
alone. 

*^  Now  it  will  do,  I  think,"  she  said  musingly,  "all 
is  stated  clearly  enough,  and  without  any  of  the  para- 
dox that  men  say  women  are  so  fond  of,  but  in  a 
clear,  masculine,  argumentative  style  —  it  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  mascularity  in  fact,  such  as 
I  have  had  it  impressed  on  my  brain  for  years.  I 
cannot  be  in  error  when  I  set  forth  what  all  expe- 
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rience  convinces  me  by  self-observation  to  be  the 
case  :  —  I  hold  that, 

"  1.  Mascularity  is  an  abstract  principle  indepen- 
dent of  sex. 

"  2.  It  may  be  inherent,  and  yet  never  elicited ;  or 
acquired  by  determination  accompanied  by  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances. 

"  Then  I  have  instanced  and  exemplified  these  two 
positions  of  mine,  and  have  proved  by  cases  among 
the  other  sex,  of  which  thousands  may  be  cited  daily, 
that  mascularity  does  not  belong  to  it,  the  male  class 
of  human  beings,  as  an  attribute  ;  and  I  have  thus 
shown  the  certitude  of  its  abstraction.  This  is  my 
first  section  —  my  friend  the  Captain  will  have  diffi- 
culty, I  think,  in  not  admitting  this :  and  now  for  my 
second,  in  which  I  apply  the  principle," —  and  here 
again  she  took  her  paper,  and  read  aloud : 

"  1.  Mascularity  is  that  essential  quality  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  superiority  in  either  sex. 

"  2.  Feminility,  or  the  nature  wrongly  attributed 
to  woman,  is  in  like  manner  irrespective  of  sex ;  it 
may  attach  to  man  as  to  woman,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  lower  order  of  human  nature  at  large. 

"3.  As  the  existence  of  superior  quahties  is  in- 
compatible in  any  individual  with  the  predomi- 
nance of  inferior,  so  does  it  ensue  that,  even  where 
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feminility  be  inherent,  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
opposite  and  nobler  principle  may  work  out  its  origi- 
nal ascendancy,  to  the  total  expulsion  of  all  the 
weaker  feelings. 

"  4.  Thus  put  the  case  even  that  a  woman  were  of 
necessity  by  her  sex  subject  to  the  influences  of  the 
inferior  nature,  it  would  even  in  that  case  be  possible 
for  her  to  overcome  and  expel  them. 

"  5.  But  as  we  know  that  she  is  not  so  necessarily, 
and  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  her  sex,  it  follows  that 
she  can  attain  as  high  a  grade  of  fortitude,  daring, 
energy,  self-command,  and  all  that  are  called 
wrongly  the  manly  virtues,  as  can  man  himself,  who 
in  like  manner  does  not  of  his  nature  possess  any 
peculiar  inherent  bias  for  them. 

"  That  followed  out,  as  I  have  done  with  it, 
through  the  rest  of  the  section,  ought  to  convince 
any  one  that  is  not  all  prejudice  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  theory." 

Here  Brigitta  drew  near  her  chair,  and  said  — 
"  It's  getting  late  ;  will  not  her  Excellency  break- 
fast?" 

"  How  can  I,  till  Captain  Merrick  comes  ?  " 
"  He's  half  an  hour  at  least,  so  please  you,  behind 
his  time  this  morning." 

"  Nonsense,  my  girl, —  the  snow  has  detained  him 
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—  I'll  wait  an  hoar  longer  at  least :  — send  Pierrefeu 
a  mile  or  two  out ;  he  may  have  met  with  some  acci- 
dent." 

Speaking  with  some  impatience  of  tone,  for  Ma- 
dame de  Malguet  hated  untimely  interruptions,  she 
resumed  the  examination  of  her  work,  the  next  sec- 
tion of  which  turned  on  a  delicate  and  peculiar  sub- 
ject, the  power  of  mascularity  to  annihilate  female 
instincts.  According  to  the  eccentric  theorist,  what 
is  termed  the  necessity  of  loving  and  being  dependent 
on  some  other  creature  in  woman,  was  but  the  de- 
ferential submissive  softnesss  of  an  inferior  mind  — 
maternity,  a  mere  animal  instinct,  —  timidity,  a  de- 
fect of  character  observable  in  man  as  much  as 
woman.  In  the  same  way,  love  of  admiration,  to 
which  woman  is  said  to  owe  half  her  power  of  charm- 
ing, attributable  to  the  effort  she  makes  to  please  and 
to  excel,  resolved  itself,  according  to  Madame  de 
Malguet,  into  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  vanity. 
All  that  savoured  of  weakness,  in  what  is  termed 
woman's  nature,  she  classed  in  the  category  of  the 
general  defects  of  human  nature.  They  were  neces- 
sary, she  held,  because  without  them  humanity  could 
not  be  continued  ;  but  if  mankind  rightly  understood 
themselves,  these  weaknesses  would  be  left  entirely 
to  the  inferior  class  of  minds  ;  the  superior,  both  man 
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and  woman,  by  cultivating  the  principle  of  mascu- 
larity,  would  soon  happily  be  relieved  of  all  the  evils, 
the  long  lists  of  sorrow,  crime,  and  misery,  which 
these  entail.  Engaged  in  the  higher  functions  of 
life,  directing,  ruling,  commanding,  and  profiting  by 
the  race  of  human  beings  immediately  about  them ; 
the  greater  natures  would  live  isolated  morally,  it  is 
true,  but  happy  in  their  impassiveness,  although  it 
did  not  follow  that  they  should  not  so  far  acknow- 
ledge the  nobler  class  of  the  softer  feelings,  as  to  ex- 
perience pity  for  suffering,  and  esteem  for  merit. 
This  admission  led  Madame  de  Malguet  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  rather  a  curious  character. 

Pity  and  esteem  constituted,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  lady  of  La  Chalautre,  the  connecting 
links  between  the  superior  and  inferior  natures  of 
mankind.  The  first  operated  to  unite  by  a  bond  of 
sympathy  the  master-mind  with  the  more  fallible 
and  subordinate  intellect,  —  the  second  enabled  indi- 
vidual beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  associate  and 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  their  mutual  good  qua- 
lities. Both  these  mental  influences  were  necessarily 
independent  of  any  thing  approaching  to  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  love.  None  could  pity  without  an 
innate  feeling  of  superiority  over  the  object  by 
which  the    sentiment   was  excited,    nor   could   any 
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esteem,  without  respecting  the  creature  estimated. 
In  either  case  there  existed  a  sort  of  frigid  safeguard 
against  laj^sing  into  a  description  of  weakness  com- 
mon, as  Madame  de  Malguet  held,  only  to  gross  and 
animal  natures.  Thus  her  doctrine  of  mascularity 
presented  us  with  a  sort  of  sublimation  of  the  social 
state  of  man,  in  which  human  passions  and  affections 
were  consumed  in  an  alembic  composed  of  the  higher 
and  noble  impulses  of  which  man  is  capable.  Hu- 
manity rose  above  itself,  and  occupied  but  with  its 
higher  powers  of  thought  and  action,  rejected  and 
contemned  the  baser  attributes  which  might  degrade 
or  mislead  it. 

There  was  one  portion  of  her  creed  which,  out  of 
respect  to  Merrick,  she  did  not  record,  and  that  was 
an  idea  in  consonance  with  her  aristocratic  bias  — 
that  high  birth,  namely,  gave  of  itself  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  and  enabled  those  of  noble  blood 
to  accomplish  with  comparative  ease  that  segregation 
from  the  inferior  order  of  mind,  prevalent  in  those  of 
low  origin,  in  which  she  imaged  out  her  conception 
of  happiness  on  earth.  This,  then,  according  to  her, 
consisted  in  nothing  beyond  general  impassiveness  of 
feeling,  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  superiority. 

Alas  !  for  poor  human  nature  !  —  while  the  noble 
authoress  of  this  impassive  code  corrected  her  dog- 
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matic  paragraphs,  and  here  and  there  Inserted  an 
expression  of  still  stronger  enforcement  to  the  doc- 
trine she  maintained,  the  watch  which  lay  before  her 
was  consulted  from  time  to  time,  with  more  and  more 
impatience ;  for  the  morning  wore  on,  and  still, 
despite  his  promise,  Merrick  appeared  not.  Brigitta, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  spoiled  domestic,  took  ample 
occasion  to  force  upon  her  lady's  notice  the  unusual 
infrino;ement  of  the  reo^ular  habits  of  her  establish- 
ment.  She  arranged,  and  re-arranged  the  breakfast 
service,  muttered  to  herself,  but  audibly,  that  her 
excellency's  breakfast  would  not  be  worth  serving  if 
kept  so  long  in  the  kitchen,  went  to  the  window,  and 
affected  to  look  down  the  valley  for  the  sailor's  ap- 
proach, turning  back  with  a  sort  of  half-suppressed 
hem  of  dissatisfaction  after  every  examination  of  the 
tranquil  landscape,  unenlivened  by  human  figure, 
save  that  of  some  woodcutter  creeping  slowly  to  his 
work.  At  last  she  turned  demurely  to  the  Marquise, 
and  said  — 

"  Does  her  excellency  really  expect  the  English 
Captain  this  morning  ?  " 

It  was  now  near  eleven  o'clock,  and  Madame  de 
Malguet  was  not  so  much  more  of  a  philosopheress 
than  the  rest  of  us,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  that  vile  humanising  feeling,  hunger,  which  is  so 
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potent  a  leveller  of  distinctions  between  mind  and 
matter.  Angered,  however,  as  she  was  by  Merrick's 
delay,  the  Marquise  might  yet  have  waited  another 
half  hour,  were  it  but  to  convince  herself  (and 
Brigitta)  of  her  powers  of  self-command,  but  for  a 
trivial  incident,  which,  we  fear,  must  argue  sorely 
against  that  theory  of  impassiveness  to  external 
things  on  which  the  lady  prided  herself.  About  the 
entrance  to  her  saloon,  upon  the  terrace,  (let  me  be 
pardoned  if,  when  I  talk  of  trifles,  I  do  but  recite 
fact)  were  collected  a  motley  flock  of  the  feathered 
denizens  of  the  neighbouring  forest,  which  it  was  an 
amusement  with  Madame  de  Malguet  to  feed  morn- 
incr  after  mornino;  iu  the  hard  winters  w  ith  the  rem- 
nants  of  her  early  meal.  One  of  them,  the  tame  and 
familiar  bird,  poor  Robin,  who  establishes  himself  as 
man's  intimate  in  every  climate  of  inclement  seasons, 
impatient  as  it  were  of  unwonted  delay,  dashed  again 
and  again  upon  the  panes  of  the  glass  door,  as  if 
reminding  his  benefactress  of  her  duties.  The 
sound  at  last  attracted  Madame  de  Malguet's  atten- 
tion. 

"  He  is  exact,  at  any  rate  ;  poor  animal,  I  must 
not  let  him  starve,"  she  said  — "  serve  breakfast, 
Brigitta  —  you  can  keep  something  for  Captain 
Merrick  when  he  comes." 
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But  breakfast  came  and  went  —  the  salmi  of  wild 
duck,  shot  four  days  before  by  Pierrefeu,  and 
kept  to  the  hour  —  that  national  dish  of  maccaroni 
which  Brigitta  could  alone  prepare,  and  then  only  in 
special  honour  of  the  Captain's  visit  —  the  luscious 
omelette,  and  all  that  round  of  dainties  to  which  the 
worthy  sailor  was  by  no  means  insensible,  —  and  yet 
no  Merrick  !  Madame  de  Malguet  rose  distempered 
from  her  meal  and  paced  the  room.  She  had  intended 
devoting  that  morning  to  a  species  of  excitement  pe- 
culiarly  delightful  to  all,  and  any  who  think  they 
have  original  ideas  —  the  exposition  of  them  to  some 
creature  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
their  tenor  and  extent.  She  had,  with  some  expense 
of  labour  and  ingenuity,  set  forth  her  views,  and 
worked  them  to  a  climax.  Her  mind  was  occupied 
wholly  with  thoughts  connected  with  these,  and  she 
found  it  impossible  to  fall  back  on  other  matter  for 
mental  employment.  The  rigour  of  the  weather 
prevented  her  from  seeking  distraction  from  the  pre- 
vailing bias  of  her  thoughts  in  out-of-door  resources. 
She  could  not  visit  farms,  nor  plough  through  the 
heavy  drifts  of  snow  to  oversee  the  work  of  her 
fellers  of  timber  in  the  forest,  while  the  frost  was  so 
severe  as  to  drive  much  hardier  beings  than  her 
chilly  self  to  the  shelter  of  warm  nooks,  safe  from  the 
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cutting  wind.  She  was  fairly  driven  upon  her  home 
resources  :  and  what  were  these,  deprived  as  she  was 
of  the  companion  of  many  an  hour,  otherwise  lone 
and  solitary,  who  had  himself  proposed  to  pass  the 
morning  with  her  in  discussion  of  subjects  she  most 
loved  to  talk  of? 

Madame  de  Malguet  was  dissatisfied  and  disap- 
pointed, and  with  the  vehemence  of  her  somewhat 
testy  and  imperious  disposition,  she  threw  entirely 
upon  Merrick  the  blame  of  having  caused  her  annoy- 
ance. "The  Captain  is  tired  of  my  poor  society, 
perchance,"  thought  she,  "  and  takes  this  tolerably 
marked  course  to  make  me  aware  of  it.  Civil  and 
considerate  certainly  !  He  has  been  too  good,  really, 
to  take  so  much  notice  of  a  poor  isolated  recluse  — 
too  kind  in  victimising  himself  by  submitting  to  the 
hard  task  of  listening  to  her  idle  talk — too  self-deny- 
ing in  the  renunciation  of  the  charms  of  the  precious 
society  of  Plassy,  and  the  intellectual  companionship 
of,  what's  her  name  again  —  that  Picotot  woman  — 
and  now  he  wishes  to  reclaim  his  liberty,  and  breaks 
his  engagement  to  prove  he  is  a  free  man.  He 
might  have  been  a  little  less  unceremonious,  how- 
ever ;  but,  after  all,  what  to  expect  from  one  of  those 
islanders!  They  are  at  bottom  all  the  same;  the 
polish  of  social  civilization,  if  by  rare  accident  they 
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have  it,  is  with  them  after  all  but  mere  external 
show,  and  the  rough  and  rude  nature  of  them  will 
out,  when  a  little  use  has  rubbed  away  the  surface  of 
their  acquired  habits; —  how  different  from  us!  —  the 
difference  there  is  between  jet  and  diamond,  both 
polished,  yet  but  one  only  —  pshaw  I "  she  exclaimed 
angrily,  "  and  what  do  I  busy  myself  about  the  man 
for?" 

She  took  her  book,  and  occupying  her  usual  seat 
attempted  to  while  away  the  time  that  must  elapse 
till  Josse  made,  at  half-j^ast  one,  his  customary  visit, 
with  the  daily  budget  of  accounts,  and  lengthy  re- 
port of  all  that  had  occurred,  or  would  probably  do 
so,  in  and  about  La  Chalautre ;  for  Madame  de 
Malguet  was  so  singularly  fond  of  power,  and  its 
use,  that  there  was  not  an  event,  however  trivial,  that 
took  place  among  her  tenants  and  her  hinds,  which 
she  did  not  insist  upon  being  at  least  acquainted 
with,  did  she  exert  no  immediate  influence  over  its 
origin  or  results.  She  found  it  on  this  unlucky 
morning  impossible  to  fix  her  attention  on  the  volume 
she  held  listlessly  before  her.  The  ideas  of  the  author 
seemed  to  serve  solely  as  material  for  the  excitement 
of  her  own.  She  could  not  follow  up  a  page  conse- 
cutively without  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  letting 
her  fancy  soar  away  into  speculative  regions  of  odd 
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theories  and  empty  musing  —  such  as  the  monkish 
chronicler,  whose  garrulous  and  tiresome  paragraphs 
had  by  some  association  given  birth  to  them,  would 
have,  in  infinite  horror,  condemned  as  things  wild, 
heretical,  and  intolerable  to  all  sober  thinkers.  She 
was  buried  in  one  of  these  reveries,  when  the  old 
steward  entered  with  his  customary  formal  bow, 
and  a  budget  of  more  than  usual  dimensions.  The 
business  of  the  day  involved  nothing  less  than  the 
audit  of  a  whole  quarter's  accounts.  Madame  de 
Malguet  roused  herself,  glad  of  the  relief  of  new  em- 
ployment, signed  to  Josse  to  be  seated,  and  proceeded 
to  listen  with  attention  to  the  dry  detail  of  rents  re- 
covered, and  recoverable,  balances  realisable,  and 
hopeless  remissions,  fines,  leases  renewed  or  lapsed, 
which  the  methodical  old  man  took  pride  in  drawing 
up  a  sort  of  quarterly  report  of  to  please  his  mistress, 
pitiless  in  prolixity,  and  merciless  in  detail.  On  this 
and  such  like  business  more  than  an  hour  had  passed 
away  ;  but  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
Madame  de  Malguet's  attention  had  become  languid, 
and,  contrary  to  her  usual  wont,  she  asked  few  or  no 
questions,  and  even  omitted  giving  orders  on  points 
which  were  specially  submitted  to  her.  The  steward 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  had  paused  at  jDarticular 
passages  of  his  report,  or  over  the  items  of  some 
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account,  waiting  for  the  instructions  which  she  was 
usually  so  prompt  to  issue.  The  hint  was  unattended 
to;  the  Marquise  spoke  not,  and  the  old  man,  too 
respectful  to  suggest  when  it  did  not  please  her  to 
dictate,  proceeded  again  with  the  work  before  him. 
At  last,  finding  himself  wholly  unattended  to,  he 
stopped,  and  sat  patiently  waiting  the  time  when  it 
should  seem  good  to  the  imperious  chatelaine  to 
occupy  herself  with  her  own  affairs,  instead  of  wan- 
dering in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Her  thoughts,  as  is  usual  with  people  of  strong  and 
excitable  imagination,  once  roused  and  unsettled,  had 
flown  as  wide  from  Josse,  and  his  farm  papers,  and 
estimates  of  crops,  and  register  of  dues,  as  they  did 
but  a  while  ago  from  the  dry  pages  of  the  musty 
chronicle.  Some  incidental  mention  by  Josse  of  a 
spot  on  her  estate  connected  with  a  mad  vow  of 
chivalric  devotion,  made  by  one  of  her  ancestors  — 
how  he  would  keep  his  left  eye  hoodwinked  so  long 
as  the  brook  ran  at  Basmarais,  or  the  sun  shone  on 
the  belfry  of  St.  Ursule's  Chapel,  till  he  had  declared 
his  mistress  peerless  at  the  court  of  three  kings  of 
infidels — led  her  away  into  a  speculation  on  the  value 
of  plighted  words,  and  the  binding  nature  of  promises 
—  how  sacredly  these  were  kept  by  the  scrupulous 
honour  of  men  of  noble  blood  (she  omitted  to  re- 
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member  that  her  gallant  ancestor  released  himself 
from  his  vow  by  turning  the  stream,  and  pulling 
down  the  church  tower)  —  how  beautiful  it  was  to  see 
this  same  spirit  exemplified  among  men  in  modern 
days  —  how  rare  had  become  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which  even  in  the  most  trivial  thino-s  should  urge 
every  gentleman  to  discharge  his  obligations  incurred 
with  exactitude, —  how  admirable  if  this  true  feeling 
could  reanimate  the  dead  degenerate  upstart  race  that 
now  struggled  and  jostled  their  way  to  high  place  and 
power,  instead  of  inheriting  those  qualities  by  high 
descent  that  rendered  the  noble  of  past  days  in- 
herently fitted  to  occupy  such  stations  :  — then,  by 
some  transition,  she  got  to  asking  herself  why  Merrick 
should  have  broken  his  word  this  morning,  and 
whether  he  was  or  could  be  excusable  in  not  liavinsr 
written  to  her  some  few  words  of  apology  or  explana- 
tion. In  the  maze  of  such  idle  thoughts,  she  had 
forgotten  Josse's  presence,  just  as  the  old  man,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence,  uttered  two  or  three 
preliminary  hems,  and  raising  his  voice  a  little,  re- 
commenced the  reading  of  an  humble  petition  from 
some  agricultural  defaulter,  praying  for  remission  of 
rent,  or  time  to  pay  up  the  sum  due. 

"  And  the  petitioner,  Lucas,  sets  forth,  in  addition 
to  the  excuses  already  mentioned " 
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The  Marquise  raised  herself  a  little  in  her  chair, 
as  if  recalled  from  her  reflections  by  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  old  steward's  monotonous  monologue. 

"  To  the  excuses  already  mentioned,  alleges  the 
severity  of  the  season." 

"  Ah !  he  has  sent  an  excuse  ? "  said  Madame  de 
Malguet. 

"  Certainly,  Madame  la  Marquise,"  replied  Josse, 
delighted  to  imagine  she  was  listening  —  "  he  has  put 
in  his  excuse." 

"  Saying  he  could  not  come  on  account  of  the 
weather  ?     What !  only  a  verbal  one  ?  " 

^^  On  the  contrary,  in  writing,  and  at  some  length, 
I  assure  you." 

"  How  came  you  to  open  it  then?  —  give  it  me!" 

The  bewildered  steward  surrendered  into  his 
lady's  hand  the  greasy  petition  of  the  defaulting 
Lucas ;  —  she  looked  at  it,  and  testily  threw  it  on 
the  table. 

"  He  is  a  good  pains-taking  fellow,"  interposed 
Josse,  "  and  has  been  unlucky,  and,  if  I  might  say  a 
word,  really  deserves  the  indulgence  Madame  la 
Marquise  never  denies  one  that " 

"  Make  him  pay  every  fraction!"  answered  Ma- 
dame de  Malguet  imperiously.  I  am  tired  of  this 
eternal  occurrence  of  arrears,  and  they  shall  see  I 
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can  be  severe,  as  well  as  over-lenient ;  make  him  pay, 
or  he  shall  lose  his  land !  Enough  of  accounts,  Josse 
—  we'll  look  at  them  to-morrow." 

Surprised  at  harshness,  so  rarely  exercised  by  his 
mistress  in  cases  like  the  one  before  her,  Josse 
retired  in  some  discomfiture  from  the  room,  while 
Madame  de  Malguet  walked  to  the  window^,  and 
looked  down  the  valley.  It  was  past  three,  and  the 
slanting  beams  of  the  winter's  sun  told  how  few 
hours  of  light  were  left  ere  another  day  was  added 
to  the  great  sum  of  time.  It  had  been  a  most  unpro- 
fitable one  to  the  mistress  of  La  Chalautre ;  she  had 
doxie  nothing  but  work  out  a  useless  speculation ;  for 
what  was  it  worth  if  not  communicated  to  him  for 
whom  specially  the  scheme  was  drawn  ?  She  had 
neither  read,  nor  fulfilled  her  ordinary  and  accustomed 
duties;  and  further  still,  conscience  whispered  that 
she  had  given,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  harsh  and 
unjust  judgment.  If  the  morning  found  her  dissa- 
tisfied, she  was  worse  at  ease  in  the  afternoon.  She 
looked  vacantly  across  the  valley,  up  which,  on  the 
Plassy  road,  she  could  now  distinguish  a  distant 
figure  making,  it  appeared,  for  the  chateau.  The 
movements  of  the  individual  seemed,  even  far  away 
as  the  eye  could  distinguish  through  the  clear  frosty 
atmosphere,  singularly  eccentric.    At  times  he  would 
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stand  motionless  for  five  minutes  together,  at  others 
walk  forward,  gesticulating,  at  a  round  pace,  but  by 
no  means  in  an  exactly  straight  line.  As  he  neared 
La  Chalautre,  there  were  evident  attempts  on  his 
part  to  assume  a  less  devious  mode  of  progression, 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  the  individual  shouldered  his 
fowling  piece  like  a  musket,  and  marched  with  mili- 
tary dignity  up  to  the  out-offices  beside  the  chateau. 
Long  ere  he  reached  them,  Madame  de  Malguet  had 
recognised,  in  the  eccentric  pedestrian,  her  game- 
keeper, coming  home  in  a  happy  state  of  inebriety. 
The  thought  struck  her  at  once  that  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  bearer  of  some  tidings  of  an  accident  on  the  road 
that  might  have  arrested  the  sailor,  and,  angry  as  she 
w^as  at  the  man's  having  chosen  such  a  day  for  indul- 
gence in  his  prevailing  vice,  she  summoned  Brigitta 
from  an  inner  room,  and  sent  her  with  orders  to  get 
Pierrefeu's  report  from  him,  and  inform  her  of  it 
instantly.  The  Calabrese  was  absent  some  ten 
minutes,  and  Madame  de  Malguet  became  anxious. 
Something  had  occurred,  she  felt  convinced,  and 
with  a  woman's  revulsion  of  feeling,  she  was  now 
ready  to  take  herself  to  task  for  having  so  harshly 
thought  of  her  friend;  he  might  be  ill,  his  horse 
mi^ht  have  fallen  with  him  —  he  misjht  be  hurt  — 
nay,  seriously  so !  At  this  moment  the  Calabrese  re- 
entered the  room. 
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"  Eccellenza,"  she  said,  "  the  keeper  is  obstinately 
intoxicated,  and  declares  he  will  tell  his  stoiy  to  no 
one  but  yourself;  he  is  on  the  terrace  without ;  will 
you  see  him  ?  " 

Madame  de  Malguet  threw  her  roquelaure  about 
her,  and  went  to  the  door.  Pierrefeu,  druukenly 
grave  and  solemn,  stood  leaning  on  his  gun  before  it. 

"  So,  sirrah  !  this  is  the  way  you  disgrace  my 
household  by  your  excess,  when  sent  out  with  parti- 
cular orders  to  be  sober  and  attentive.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  " 

"  Outpost  duty,"  mumbled  the  gamekeeper  — 
"  the  cold  —  Pere  Ledru  —  and  a  very  affecting 
story." 

"  What  story,  you  insufferable  drunkard ! " 

*'Poor  young  man — prime  of  his  years — an  affec- 
tionate mother  —  sister  just  from  Paris  —  played  at 
billiards  like  an  angel" — vv^hined  Pierrefeu,  who  had 
now  got  maudlin. 

The  irritable  Calabrese,  seeing  her  lady's  anxiety, 
seized  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  shook  him  till  he 
roused  himself  somewhat  from  his  fit  of  sentimental 
stupor,  urging  him  to  say  at  once  who  he  spoke 
of. 

"  Finot,  poor  young  innocent  —  I  believe  it's  him, 
but  I  know  it's  one  of  them ;  most  likely  him,  you 
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know,  for  he's  the  youngest,  and  the  innocence  of 
unsuspecting  youth " 

It  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  they  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  him  that  Pere  Ledru  had  met 
him  on  the  road  to  Plassy,  as  he  was  going  to  see  if 
any  accident  had  detained  the  Captain  on  the  road — 
that  Pere  Ledru  had  proposed  to  give  him  a  glass  of 
brandy  at  The  Morning  Star, — tliat  he  turned  back 
with  him  thither,  and  drank  a  glass,  perhaps  two,  — 
that  he  had  learned  that  the  night  before  Finot  had 
been  killed  in  the  billiard  room  with  the  butt-end  of 
a  cue  by  the  Englishman,  or  the  Englishman  by  him, 
he  was  not  sure  which,  but  it  was  one  of  them,  —  that 
the  affliction  which  this  untoward  event  had  caused 
him,  made  him  drink  a  little  more,  and  that  Pere 
Ledru  had  seen  him  on  his  way  home  to  where  the 
cross-road  turned  off  to  Chatignon,  where  whichever 
of  them  was  that  was  not  killed,  but  which  he  did 
not  know. 

Madame  de  Mals^uet's  ao'itation  durins;  the  tedious 
recital  of  the  drunken  narration  was  almost  uncon- 
trollable. She  stood  in  the  open  doorway,  where  at 
other  times  she  would  have  shivered  but  to  have 
shown  herself  listening  to  the  clumsy  contradictory 
tale,  and  trying  by  question  upon  question  to  elicit 
the  truth  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Josse, 
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who  had  been  summoned,  attempted  a  similar  cross- 
examination,  but  with  signal  failure.  The  game- 
keeper, whose  serf-like  deference  to  his  mistress 
made  him,  as  if  instinctively,  pay  attention  to  her 
slightest  wish,  answered,  or  tried  to  do  so  to  every 
quer}-  she  put  to  him  ;  but  with  Josse  his  drunkenness 
took  a  quarrelsome  turn  ;  he  sulked  and  was  silent. 

"  AMiat  can  have  happened,  Josse?"  inquired 
Madame  de  Malguet  —  "  have  you  had  no  messenger 
from  Plassy  ?  " 

"  Xot  a  soul,  Madame  la  Marquise,  but  I  fear  that 
something  serious  must  have  occurred.  To-morrow 
we  can  send." 

The  Marquise  turned  away  with  a  little  hasty  ex- 
pression of  discontent. 

"  To-morrow,  forsooth  !  you  were  not  used  to  be 
so  slow,  Josse,  when  you  saw  things  happen  I  took 
interest  in,  and  would  fain  know  the  truth  of  —  it's 
a  case  of  life  and  death,  perhaps,  and  you  talk  of  to- 
morrow I " 

"  It's  late,  and  the  road's  bad,"  whispered  the  old 
man  to  Brigitta. 

"  Those  who  serve  my  house,"  said  Madame  de 
Malguet,  "  have  never  known  wet  from  dry,  snow 
from  sunshine,  night  from  day,  no  nor  often,  God 
help  us,  good  from  evil,  when  their  lord's  will  was 
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spoken :  you  thought  I  did  not  hear  you,  Josse,  she 
added  more  kindly,  "  or  you  would  not  have  said 
yonder  words." 

The  Calabrese  and  the  steward  exchanged  glances: 
an  expressive  movement  of  her  head  urged  him  to 
take  the  road.  The  old  man  looked  up  at  the  snowy 
sky,  and  next  at  the  sinking  sun,  and  appealed  to 
her  by  a  gesture  as  to  whether  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  set  forth,  with  failing  daylight,  through  such 
a  waste  in  a  season  so  inclement. 

"  So  please  you,  Eccellenza^''  said  she  quietly,  "  a 
ride  to  Plassy  is  too  much  for  INIonsieur  Josse  this 
night  —  if  you  will  let  me  take  the  carriole,  with 
Nicholas  to  drive  me,  I  w^ill  go  to  Monsieur  Finot 
as  from  yourself,  and  learn  the  whole  truth  for  you." 

Josse  of  course  objected  to  this,  and  urged  his 
perfect  ability  to  ride  now  as  ever  on  his  mistress's 
errands ;  but  Madame  de  Malguet  overruled  the  old 
man,  and  determined  that  he  should  remain,  and 
Brigitta  go  forth  on  her  cheerless  expedition.  The 
carriage  was  prepared  with  all  speed,  and  was  enabled 
to  leave  the  chateau  with  nearly  an  hour's  day  light 
still  to  come,  which  taken  due  advantage  of  would 
bring  the  travellers  close  to  Plassy  gate.  Let  us 
follow  Brigitta  in  her  journey,  which  may  be  noticed 
in  but  few  words.     She  told  her  mistress  that  she 
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would  go,  as  was  natural  she  should  do,  to  her  man 
of  business,  to  make  inquiry  in  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  son  was  said  to  be  deeply  interested  ;  but 
her  woman's  instinct  led  her  to  take  another  course, 
by  what  motives  actuated,  it  might  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  She  urged  Nicholas  to  put  the 
horses  to  their  best  speed;  she  drove  in  just  as  the 
twilight  failed,  unobserved,  into  the  town ;  she 
stopped  the  carriage  at  the  corner  of  Curfew  Street, 
and  telling  her  fellow- servant  to  wait  there  for  her, 
proceeded  direct  to  Picotot's  house,  and  required  to 
see  Colonel  Lambert,  who  she  found  was  with  his 
friend. 

The  dragoon,  surprised  at  the  summons,  came 
forth,  and  saw  a  woman  closely  muffled  standing 
beneath  the  carriage  entrance. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  inquired. 

*'  One  who  serves  a  friend  of  your  friend,  and  who 
asks  you  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  to  say  nothing 
to  a  soul  of  this  visit,  or  of  the  questions  I  shall  ask 

you." 

"  A  strange  request,  and  a  mysterious  !  —  but  so 
be  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  Signor  Colonel ;  how  is  the  English 
Captain?" 

"  Exceedingly,  nay  dangerously  ill,  with  high 
fever  on  him." 
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"  Will  he  die?"  asked  Brigitta,  anxiously. 

"  Will  he  live?"  replied  the  soldier;  "that  is  the 
question  rather ;  but  say,  is  this  all  you  want  ?  as  I 
am  required  within." 

The  Calabrese  then  explained  that  she  desired  a 
full  detail  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the  fatal  evening, 
given  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  which  the  nar- 
rator's memory  was  capable.  Her  wish  having  been 
fully  complied  with,  she  once  more  enjoined  secrecy 
on  the  dragoon,  regained  the  carriole,  and  took  the 
dreary  road  back  to  La  Chalautre.  Her  object  in 
avoiding  the  publicity  of  an  inquiry  from  Finot  the 
notary,  which  would  have  necessarily  entailed  the 
knowledge  of  her  visit  to  the  town,  and  its  purpose, 
was  perhaps  one  she  hardly  could  bring  herself  to 
own,  even  to  her  secret  heart.  What  was  the  dread 
she  felt  at  her  mistress  being  known  to  inquire  anx- 
iously after  one  with  whom  she  was  avowedly  on 
terms  of  intimacy  ?  Was  there  a  spice  of  the  latent 
national  passion  for  mystery  in  the  secret  visit  and 
the  muffled  messenger  ?  Was  it  simply  the  caprice 
of  an  Italian  serving-woman,  or  was  there  a  deeper 
feeling  in  the  motives  that  induced  her  strange  and 
unaccountable  j^roceeding?  Be  it  what  it  might, 
the  carriole  whirled  homewards  through  drift  and 
snow  wreath  ;  tlie  horses  lashed  to  exert  their  utmost 
speed  by  the  sturdy  arm   of  Nicholas,  whom  again 
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the  Calabrese  stimulated  to  hasten  onwards  by  pro- 
mises of  reward,  and  threats  of  her  lady's  displeasure 
if  he  lao^o^ed. 

Meanwhile,  at  La  Chalautre,  there  was  one  wait- 
ing the  return  of  her  messenger  with  that  feverish 
anxiety  which  the  dim  prescience  of  a  coming  evil 
awakens  in  persons  of  strongly  imaginative  powers. 
Oh  !  to  linger  out  the  long  hours,  and  think  that  the 
thing  you  dread  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fault 
or  the  folly  of  the  being  you  esteem  —  not  to  know 
it,  but  to  think  it !  To  figure,  in  the  long  stillness  of 
the  dark  night,  how  error  may  have  occurred,  how 
faults  may  have  been  committed,  —  ay,  even  those 
you  had  most  earnestly  advised  against !  To  say  to 
oneself,  "  had  I  been  thought  of,  had  my  wishes 
been  remembered,  had  my  instructions  been  borne 
in  mind,  this  need  not  have  been  ! "  (for  still,  in 
one's  bitterest  moments  of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy, 
self  will  come  in,)  —  this  is  the  severest  of  mental 
torments;  for  it  is  endless.  You  do  not  lament  over 
the  certainty  of  evil ;  but  you  speculate  upon  all  the 
possible  phases  under  which  the  anticipated  mis- 
fortune might  by  impossibility  have  occurred.  With 
Madame  de  Malguet,  the  sense  of  anger,  disgust, 
and  annoyance  at  Merrick's  having  been  engaged  in 
perhaps  a  gambling  squabble,  was  excessive. 
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"  Any  thing,"  thought  she,  "  rather  than  that ! 
The  person  I  almost  began  to  conceive  had  taught 
me  the  value  of  sympathetic  feelings  in  two  different 
individuals,  to  engage  in  a  vile  pursuit,  in  which  of 
all  earthly  things  I  least  can  sympathise  !  To  quarrel 
at  it  for  money,  perchance  to  risk  life,  or  worse,  to 
take  life,  over  some  wretched  bickering  dispute,  for 
the  rio'ht  to  own  so  much  more  or  less  of  miserable 
coin !  I  should  be  almost  glad,"  she  said,  in  her 
excitement,  "  if  Merrick  were  punished  for  neglecting 
my  wishes,  my  advice,  my  friendly  warning  and 
entreaty  !  What  business  was  it  of  his,  if  that  blus- 
tering Buonapartist  soldier  did  ruin  himself,  or  ruined 
others,  at  the  gaming-table  ! " 

"  Can  he  have  deceived  me  ?  was  it  a  mere  ruse, 
his  alleged  desire  to  ransom  that  soldier  from  the 
billiard  table,  seeking  thereby  to  justify  in  my  eyes 
his  own  indulgence  in  what  I  thought  a  mean  and 
culpable  pursuit ! " 

How  unjust  is  anger,  how  cruel,  and  how  harsh; 
how  does  it  disfigure  the  noblest  natures,  and  make 
men  for  the  time  their  very  opposites — ay,  and  women 
too  !  Carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  feelings  she 
had  never  attempted  to  control,  Madame  de  Malguet 
paced  the  apartment  for  hours  after  sun-down,  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  her  own  imagination,  fancying 
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faults  that  never  existed,  and  dwelling  on  evils  that 
her  soberer  sense  would  have  told  her  could  never 
have  occurred.  Her  dinner,  awkwardly  served  in 
the  absence  both  of  Brigitta  and  of  Nicholas,  was 
sent  away  as  unfit  to  be  placed  on  the  table.  Josse's 
offer  to  ride  out,  and  see  if  the  carriole  were  coming 
home  in  safety,  was  ungraciously  refused.  She  con- 
tinued alternately  to  chafe  her  hands  over  the  fire, 
and  traverse  the  room  with  those  untiring  steps 
which  mental  agitation  nerves  to  an  impossibility  of 
fatigue. 

It  w^as  near  eight  o'clock  when  a  heavy  lumbering 
sound  proclaimed  at  last  the  near  approach  of  the 
returning  carriole.  Old  Josse,  with  his  thin  white 
hair  blown  from  his  forehead  by  the  frosty  wind, 
hastened  from  his  pavilion  to  the  terrace  to  hear  the 
news  from  Piassy.  Brigitta  descended  hastily  from 
the  carriole,  told  in  a  f<.'W  words  that  it  was  the 
Englishman  who  was  hurt,  and  that  badly,  and  urged 
him  to  go  to  rest,  and  not  see  the  Marquise  again  till 
morning.  The  other  servants  in  the  same  way  she 
dispatched  to  bed,  telling  them  she  would  see  to  her 
lady  for  the  rest  of  the  evening;  and  having  thus 
screened  herself  against  interruption,  she  sought 
Madame  de  Malguet  in  the  saloon. 

"You  have  done  well,  my  girl,"  said  the  Marquise, 
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as  she  entered ;  "  you  have  gone  fast  and  far  for  me, 
and  now  say  what  has  happened?" 

"  I  have  bad  news,  Eccellenza ;  the  English  Captain 
is  hurt—" 

"  In  a  brawl  —  a  struggle  ?  — " 

"  As  a  man  should  be,"  replied  Brigitta,  "  in 
fiofht  with  his  foe ;  and,"  she  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  after  a  pause,  "  for  your  sake." 

Madame  de  Malguet  looked  at  her  with  a  vague 
expression,  as  if  she  understood  not  what  had  been 
said :  she  sat  down  mechanically  in  her  chair,  pressed 
her  hands  on  her  brow  a  while ;  then  muttered  half 
to  herself — 

"  My  poor  head  has  so  tormented  itself  to-day 
that  I  fear  'tis  hardly  clear  enough  to  comprehend 
aught  else  but  a  very  plain  tale.  Talk  no  riddles,  my 
girl ;  but  tell  your  story  roundly." 

Briscitta  then  related  to  her  the  whole  succession 
of  events  detailed  in  the  last  two  chapters,  subse- 
quent to  her  parting  with  Merrick.  The  dragoon 
liad  (guessing  the  character  of  his  mysterious  visitor, 
and  whence  she  came)  taken  care  to  mention  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  unworthy  artifices  of  Finot  to  entrap 
Merrick  into  staking  a  considerable  sum  upon  the 
match.  This,  at  once  disabusing  Madame  de  Malguet 
of  her  not  over  generous  suspicions,  disposed  her  to 
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listen  with  doubly  gratified  ear  to  the  subsequent 
occurrences  in  the  billiard  room.  When  told  that 
Finot  and  his  party  had  covertly  sneered  at  and 
insulted  her,  the  eye  of  the  descendant  of  a  hundred 
sires  seemed  to  glare  mingled  defiance  and  scorn  at 
her  detractors.  While  listening  to  the  mention  of 
Lambert's  manly  interposition,  she  exclaimed  invo- 
luntarily, "  Good  in  him  after  all,  and  he  has  judged 
him  well ; "  but  when  Brigitta  told  of  how  Merrick 
silenced  the  ribaldry  of  young  Finot,  who  dared  to 
make  unseemly  mention  of  her,  and  that  as  if  defy- 
ingly  before  him,  Madame  de  Malguet  started  to  her 
feet,  her  eyes  glistening,  her  hands  nervously  clenched, 
her  lips  quivering  with  emotion. 

"  He  did  well  I "  she  exclaimed  aloud ;  "it  was  a 
gallant  and  a  manly  deed,  and  so  long  as  I  live,  were 
my  life  to  centuple  centuries,  I  w411  remember  and 
esteem  the  man  that  did  it!  —  well,  what  then?" 

The  Calabrese  hastened  to  narrate  the  duel,  its 
conditions,  its  circumstances,  and  lastly  its  result. 
Here  she  told  her  tale  with  diflSculty,  for  her  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  observing  as  she  went  on 
the  changing  features  of  her  mistress,  whose  counte- 
nance, as  she  hung  on  Brigitta's  words,  and  urged 
her  to  proceed,  bespoke  emotion  far  more  intense 
than  any  which  had  yet  marked  the  progress  of  the 
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story.  Never,  during  many  years  of  intimate  asso- 
ciation, had  the  Calabrese  observed  in  the  eyes  of 
her  mistress  the'  trace  of  a  tear.  It  appeared  as  if 
those  fountains  which  flow  so  plenteously  in  softer 
natures,  were  dried  up  in  her ;  for  grief  or  joy  never 
had  Brigitta  seen  her  eyes  suffuse  with  moisture,  as 
even  men's  will  do,  at  hearing  of  a  gallant  action  or 
a  piteous  tale ;  never  had  she  seen  her  weep  for  her- 
self or  for  others.  But  now,  when  by  slow  degrees  — 
for  her  attendant,  frightened  at  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  her  emotion,  strove  to  persuade  her  to  postpone 
5.11  mention  of  the  subject  till  the  morrow  —  she  be- 
came apprised  of  not  only  Merrick's  injury  but  his 
dangerous  state,  nature  seemed  to  re-assert  its  privi- 
lege in  her.  The  impassive  face  seemed  to  lose  half 
its  saturnine  sternness  —  the  cold  blue  eye  glistened 
tlirough  a  gush  of  coming  tears  —  the  mouth  which 
only  used  to  speak  of  pride  and  cool  decision,  lost  its 
expression  in  that  convulsion  of  the  lips  which  speaks 
of  softness,  of  sorrow,  of  sympathy  wuth  suffering,  of 
the  agony  of  the  heart  over  the  woe  of  one  dearly 
loved.  This  struggle  lasted  for  some  minutes,  as  if 
the  iron  nature  of  the  woman  had  fairly  mastered 
nature's  instincts,  and  schooled  them  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  own  functions.  Brigitta,  aghast  at 
what  she  witnessed,  and  thinking  such  agitation  the 
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prelude  to  a  fit,  lavished  every  care  she  could,  and 
every  expression  of  persuasion  and  encouragement, 
to  recall  her  mistress  to  herself,  in  vain.  A  violent 
hysterical  burst  at  last  ensued,  which  lasted  long, 
and  left  Madame  de  Malguet  almost  lying  in  her 
chair  exhausted.  She  remained  so  long,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  silent  and  motionless. 
At  length  she  murmured  to  herself — 

"  He  perils  all,  he  braves  political  oppression,  to 
serve  one  he  esteems;-— he  sacrifices  the  little  he  has 
to  redeem  the  man  from  unworthy  habits; — he  risks 
his  life  rather  than  hear  a  friend,  whom  none  loved, 
vilified :  and  all  this  in  a  strange  land  for  strangers  ! 
— oh  !  selfish  heart,  if  he  be  right,  have  you  not  lived 
in  vain ! " 

In  an  hour  or  so  Madame  de  Malguet  had  to  all 
appearance  recovered  something  of  her  energy  and 
composure;  but  it  was  to  form  a  singular  resolve  — 
that  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Plassy  to  watch  over 
her  wounded  friend.  Brigltta,  used  as  she  was  to 
eccentricity  in  her  lady  mistress,  began  fairly  to 
think  her  brain  was  turned.  She  argued  the  fatigue 
of  the  horses  just  off  a  rapid  toilsome  journey,  the 
advanced  hour  of  the  night,  the  impossibility  of 
finding  accommodation  in  Plassy  without  previous 
arrangements,  —  even  at  last  she   ventured  to  hint 
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that  the  world  might  think  it  almost  too  independent 
a  thing  for  even  her  mistress  to  do  after  all  the 
absurd  and  wicked  rumours  that  her  enemies  had 
spread  abroad  about  her.  Argument,  entreaty,  re- 
monstrance, and  expostulation,  were  all  employed  in 
vain.  Madame  de  Malguet  insisted  on  her  will  being 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  on  the  servants  being  called  up, 
the  carriole  ready  two  hours  thence,  her  valise  packed 
as  for  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Plassy,  and  —  she 
turned  after  these  final  orders,  and  signed  to  Brigitta 
to  follow  her  into  her  bed-room,  to  prepare  for  her 
departure. 

The  Calabrese  gazed  after  her  with  a  look  of  deep 
compassion.  Half  unconsciously,  she  muttered  in 
her  native  tongue — 

"  Che  fare?  dma,  la  poverella  ! ''^ 

The  words,  too  loudly  spoken,  reached  Madame  de 
Malguet's  ear.  She  turned,  and  as  if  mazed  with  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  too  various  for  the  brain  to  bear, 
and  retain  its  powers,  looked  awhile  on  vacancy, 
staggered,  and,  ere  Brigitta  could  reach  her,  had 
fallen  in  a  dead  faint. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  is  a  point,  as  we  doubtless  in  our  time  have 
all  experienced,  at  which  intense  mental  emotion 
overcomes  the  powers  of  human  endurance.  Nature, 
over-racked,  seeks  then,  in  temporary  torpor  of  the 
senses,  a  refuge  from  the  torture  of  reflection.  A 
lethargy  more  dead  than  that  of  sleep  pervades  our 
being,  and  the  vital  functions,  to  all  appearance  for 
the  time  suspended,  altogether  act  with  such  faint 
and  feeble  influence  as  does  not  sufliice  to  let  us 
know  that  life  has  not  departed.  The  reaction  from 
this  state  of  syncope  is  various  in  various  persons. 
Constitution  and  temperament,  bodily  habits,  and 
mental  qualities,  have  their  share  in  regulating  it. 
With  some  the  trance  passes  away  in  tears,  in 
lassitude,  and  in  prostration :  in  others  it  operates 
like  a  wholesome  respite  from  suffering,  past  the 
power  to  endure;  and  in  them  the  mind  refreshed 
and  re-invigorated  resumes  its  sway  with  temperate 
calmness,  and  all  the  energy  of  perfect  self-possession: 
while  there  are  those  in  whom  excitement,  but  half 
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developed  when  mind  and  body  sink  beneath  it, 
re-appears,  on  the  return  of  consciousness,  in  a  shape 
more  violent  and  more  determined.  Of  such  are 
persons  of  imaginative  minds,  unused  to  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  the  senses ;  and  of  such  was  Madame 
de  Malguet. 

She  lay  long  like  a  creature  entranced  on  the 
floor  of  the  saloon,  while  Brigitta  lavished  every 
effort  on  her,  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  recall 
her  to  herself.  The  Calabrese  had  no  need  to  call 
for  aid.  She  had  purposely  kept  all  away  from  her 
lady's  apartments.  Cool,  and  patient,  and  devoted, 
she  determined  to  keep  at  all  risks  the  secret  which 
slie  had  dimly  guessed,  and  now  alone  had  full 
assurance  of  a  perfect  secret  from  all  but  her  own 
self.  Alas  !  had  she  not  loved,  and  loved  unhappily ! 
humJ)le  as  was  she,  a  poor  menial,  lowly  and 
uneducated,  —  her  woman's  instinct  was  sharpened 
by  the  experience  of  suffering,  the  sense  of  sympathy, 
the  devotion  of  a  grateful  loving  heart  to  the  only 
being  that  had  been  kind  when  the  world  was  a 
great  blank,  and  all  mankind  as  nothing.  She  hid 
with  the  jealousy  of  affection  her  mistress'  weakness, 
as  fain  she  would  in  early  days  have  hid  her  own. 
She  thought  of  the  dreadful  hour  in  which  she  had 
to  avow  to  her  own  bosom  a  passion,    fatal   to   her 
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mental  peace  and  worldly  reputation.  She  saw  the 
action  of  what  she  had  herself  endured  now  repro- 
duced in  the  person  of  her  lady,  —  and  that  too  under 
circumstances  such  as  to  render  the  personal  suffering 
of  the  victim  a  million  times  more  poignant  than 
could  have  been  the  case  with  even  her  unhappy 
self.  She  had  loved  when  youth  at  any  rate  might 
be  urged  in  excuse  of  her  infatuation  :  she  had  loved, 

—  but  hardly  out  of  her  own  sphere :  she  had  loved 

—  pretending  to  be  nought  more  than  what  she  really 
was,  a  kindly  hearted,  trusting,  artless  woman,  alive 
to  all  the  impulses  of  her  sex,  disowning  and 
ashamed  of  none  of  them.  But  how  was  it  with  her 
mistress !  High-born,  proud,  cold,  collected,  impas- 
sive, despising  all  that  had  reference  to  the  distinction 
of  sex,  even  to  that  extent  which  led  her  to  disclaim 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  conventional 
differences  of  dress  and  habiliment,  of  manners,  and 
mode  of  being,  which  distinguish,  in  social  life,  the 
female  from  the  male,  she  had,  as  it  were,  spurned 
her  sex,  and  repudiated  the  existence  in  her  person 
of  any  of  its  attributes,  as  markedly  as  she  had 
rejected  the  use  of  those  external  habits  whereby 
woman  seems  to  own  the  softness  of  her  nature,  and 
acknowledge  her  inaptitude  for  the  stirring  life  and 
active  callings  of  the  sterner  and  the  stronger  sex, 
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Poor,  poor,  proud  helpless  being !  Here  lay  she,  —  her 
moral  force  all  shattered  by  the  influence  of  that 
stronger  sexual  power,  which  she  had  denied,  defied, 
and  set  at  nought,  —  her  boasted  self-control  annihi- 
lated, —  her  lofty  arrogant  assumption  of  the  command 
of  intellect  over  instinct  humbled  to  the  dust,  —  her 
idle  self-sufficient  doctrines  swept  away,  —  and  all  by 
one  plain  simple  touch  of  woman's  passion  ! 

Yes  —  all  are  one :  —  we  are  every  soul  of  us 
children  of  the  same  great  family !  Nature,  our 
common  mother,  has  hid  the  germ  of  like  and  kindred 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  all  human  creatures  ;  and  (it 
may  be  soon,  it  may  be  late,)  the  germ  will  vegetate, 
the  latent  principle  of  life  will  struggle  forth,  the 
instincts  we  are  born  with  will  assert  their  right,  and 
claim  dominion  over  us.  Years  may  pass  away  ;  the 
eye  may  sink,  the  cheek  may  wither,  the  pride  of 
youth  may  perish,  the  vigour  and  the  bloom  of  early 
days  may  droop,  and  fade  never  to  return  again  in 
their  freshness  and  their  beauty:  but  the  inmost 
feelings  of  the  soul  will  undergo  no  like  change; 
these,  if  uncalled  on,  and  unexercised,  lie  dormant, 
but  not  extinct :  they  partake  of  an  immortal  nature, 
and  are  not  the  slaves  of  years,  nor  of  times,  nor  of 
seasons:  through  them  is  the  heart  green  though 
the   head   be   grey ;    by  them,    even   in  our   latest 
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years,  is  the  dormant  influence  of  nature  exhibited, 
marking  us  out  as  beings  sent  on  earth  to  fulfil 
each  our  duties,  according  to  the  class  of  which 
we  have  been  created.  Like  the  grain  found  in  the 
mummied  corpse,  which  gave  fruit  although  entombed 
for  ages,  so  with  us  are  the  affections  deathless, 
waiting  only  for  occasion  to  call  forth  their  vitality, 
and  make  them  bud,  and  blossom,  as  freshly  as  if 
all  around  were  spring. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  Madame  de  Malguet 
roused  from  her  swoon.  Her  pulse  was  high  and 
strong ;  her  features  bore  that  anxious  troubled  ex- 
pression observable  in  those  whose  brain  is  strongly 
and  unduly  affected;  there  was  a  feverish  glare  in 
her  eye,  which  bespoke  the  degree  in  which  the 
action  of  the  body  had  been  distempered  by  the 
influence  of  the  mind.  After  a  minute  or  two 
occupied  in  recalling  herself  to  a  sense  of  her  position, 
the  Marquise  rose,  and  rejecting,  by  an  imperious 
impatient  gesture,  the  anxious,  proffered  aid  of  her 
attendant,  regained,  though  with  an  unsteady  step, 
her  usual  seat,  and  placed  herself  there  in  silence. 
She  laid  her  head  between  her  hands,  and  bent 
forward  in  a  sort  of  crouching  posture,  in  which  she 
remained  many  minutes  without  a  word.  Brigitta 
saw  the  necessity  of  recalling  her  from  her  state 
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of  abstraction.  She  had  felt,  as  the  Marquise  bent  on 
her  to  rise,  the  burning  of  her  feverish  hand;  and 
connecting  this  with  other  symptoms,  and  the  excited 
incoherence  of  manner  which  her  lady  had  exhibited 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  day,  began  to  dread 
delirium,  or  some  strong  and  sudden  pressure  on  the 
brain. 

"  Does  her  excellency  go  to  Plassy  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  *'  she  at  last  inquired,  with  her  usual  calm  and 
quiet  tone  of  voice.  "  Shall  I  have  the  valise  packed, 
and  the  carriole  prepared  ? " 

Madame  de  Malguet  heard  the  questions  repeated 
once    and    again    ere    she    made    any    reply.       She 
answered  them  by  a  negative  gesture  of  the  hand, 
and  an  instant  after  signed  to  Brigitta  to  leave  the 
room.      Satisfied  at  any  rate  in  ascertaining  that  her 
mistress  no  longer  meditated    a    course   of  conduct 
which  would  have  seriously  compromised  her  in  the 
eyes  of  her  idle  and  envious  ill-wishers,  the  Calabrese 
obeyed  without  a  word,   and  seating  herself  in  the 
adjoining  chamber,   a  passage  room  to  IMadame  de 
Malguet's  apartment,  prepared  to   while   away  the 
cheerless   hours   of  what  she   foresaw   mio^ht   be   a 
sleepless  night,    by  the  help  of  her  beads  and  her 
breviary.     An   hour   or   so   had   passed   before  she 
heard  her  mistress  stir.     It  appeared,  as  was  indeed 
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the  case,   that   the  sudden   appreciation  of  her  own 
feelings,  so  casually  brought  about,  had  stunned  her 
and  rendered  her  incapable  of  following  any  connected 
line  of  thought,  of  speaking,  of  moving  even.     But 
this  could  not  continue  long,  while  the  restlessness  of 
fever  raged  in  her  blood,  and  stimulated  the  body  to 
exertion,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  effort  at   movement, 
to  change  of  place  and    position.      Brigitta,  whose 
anxious  ear  could  detect  every  motion  of  her  body, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  place,  occupied  by  the 
most  trifling   articles  in  the  saloon,   enabled  her  to 
guess   at  the  object  with  which    she    thought    this, 
or  the  other  extremity  of  the  apartment,  —  perceived 
that  the  Marquise  was  occupied  at  one  of  the  book- 
cases in  removing  from    the    topmost    shelf  an   old 
metal  casket,  which,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions, 
had  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  position  it  then  held, 
from  the  day  when  placed  there  by  Josse  soon  after 
their  arrival    at   La    Chalautre.     It   contained,    she 
knew,  the  keys  of  the  main  apartments  of  the  chateau. 
What  impulse  prompted  her  mistress  to  have  recourse 
to  these  neglected  guardians  of  the  deserted  rooms, 
and  at  so  late  an  hour,  she  could  not  o^uess.    Listeningp 
attentively  till  she  heard  the  rusty  lock  of  the  prin- 
cipal  door,    which  opened  from   the   saloon   Into  a 
vestibule   in   the  central   building,    grate  as  it  un- 
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willingly  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  lady's  nervous 
hand,  the  Calabrese  opened  her  own  door  noiselessly, 
and  slipping  off  her  shoes,  followed  Madame  de 
Maljruet  at  such  a  distance  as  to  secure  her  from 
observation,  while  with  devious  and  uncertain  steps 
the  mistress  of  La  Chalautre  wandered  slowly 
through  the  damp  and  dilapidated  chambers  of  her 
ancestral  abode. 

The  impulse  which  Madame  de  Malguet  obeyed, 
in  this  unwonted  visit  to  a  part  of  the  chateau  which 
she  had  hardly  entered  for  years,  was  perhaps,  in  her 
excited  state,  far  from  an  unnatural  one.  The 
fevered  condition  in  which  she  was  forbade  repose ; 
the  paralysis  of  the  power  of  thought  rendered  cool 
reflection  impossible  ;  her  prevailing  wish  was  to  go 
out  of  herself  as  it  were,  escaping  from  the  pressure 
of  a  chaos  of  ideas  which  her  mind  was  incompetent 
to  entertain.  And  why  was  it,  then,  that  she  should 
fall  back  upon  recollections  of  her  youth,  of  those 
cheerless  days  passed  beneath  the  blighting  neglect 
of  an  unloving  mother,  enlivened  but  by  the  ill- 
advised  capricious  affection  of  a  brother,  weak, 
brutal,  and  vicious,  amid  vicissitudes  in  politics,  dis- 
ruption of  all  social  times,  decadent  institutions,  im- 
pending anarchy,  and  total  ruin  ?  Why  was  it  that 
at  such  a  time  her  heart  should  yearn  to  the  days 
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when  that  heart  was  new  in  the  worlds  and  she  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  that  phase  of  existence  which 
introduces  human  beings  to  the  cares  with  the  pas- 
sions of  life  ?  ^Vas  there  consolation  in  looking  to 
a  dark  past  from  a  dreary  present  ?  or  could  she  find 
aught  to  divert  the  violence  of  the  shock  she  had 
undergone  in  wandering  through  the  scenes  of  her 
girlhood,  and  peopling  the  empty  halls  and  dreary 
corridors  with  recollections  as  joyless  as  themselves  ? 
Alas  I  her  woman's  heart  had  spoken,  and  with  true 
feminine  feeling  had  it  reverted  insensibly  to  the 
time  when  its  silent  eloquence  might  have  been 
heard,  greeted,  welcomed,  and  blessed  by  her,  instead 
of  as  now  bearing  it  with  a  hateful  echo  as  of  re- 
proach  and  ridicule,  abasement,  disesteem,  and  degra- 
dation,— the  disruption  of  the  cherished  opuiions 
of  years;  and  tested  by  their  tenets,  inducing  the 
condemnation  of  self  to  rank  with  a  lower  order 
of  human  beings,  creatures  of  gross  aspirations,  of 
limited  intellect,  the  moral  serfs  of  society  ?  It  was 
to  escape  from  reflections  such  as  these,  which  even 
in  the  confusion  of  her  mind  forced  themselves  fit- 
fully upon  her,  stabbing  the  brain  as  with  the  acute 
pain  of  a  bodily  wound  inflicted  on  the  moral  sense, — 
that  she  reverted  to  thoughts  of  early  times,  when 
Madame  de  Malguet  was  Ursule  de  la   Chalautre. 
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It  was  in  fact  doing  no  more  than  what  she  had  already- 
spoken  of  to  Merrick,  finding  happiness  in  the 
thought  that  there  had  been  once  a  time  when  one 
might  have  been  happy. 

Madame  de  Malguet  crossed  the  vestibule,  un- 
locked another  door,  and  found  herself  in  a  passage 
which  led  to  tlie  entrance  hall.  She  traversed  it, 
untrod  as  it  had  been  by  her  since  the  day  when 
four  years  previously  she  had  gone  through  the 
chateau  on  regaining  possession,  and  finding  nought 
but  bitter  thou2jhts  and  distasteful  recollections  in 
the  sight  of  the  apartments  in  which  her  girlhood  had 
been  passed,  desired  the  rooms  to  be  shut  up,  and  the 
keys  to  be  left  in  her  keeping.  Strange  contradic- 
tion of  our  nature !  —  she  was  now  seeking  these 
very  half-abhorred  scenes  in  search  of  solace  for  a 
mincl  ill  at  ease,  in  the  hope  of  finding  wherewithal 
to  divert,  and  assuage  the  agony  of  a  new  suflPering, 
too  acute  to  be  contemplated.  She  reached  the  grand 
stair-case,  a  wide  and  noble  flight  of  broad  low  steps, 
guarded  by  Avhat  had  been  a  massive  balustrade  of 
woodwork,  curiously  carved,  and  richly  gilded. 
Much  had  been  broken  down  by  the  hand  of  wanton 
destruction,  or  carried  off  to  feed  the  flames  of  a  re- 
publican watch-fire.  The  walls  of  the  hall  and  stair- 
case, which  was  carried  up  into  the  second  story  of 
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the  bulldingj  had  been  covered  by  a  Dutch  artist,  In 
the  days  of  Louis  XIY.,  with  fresco  paintings  in  the 
style  of  the  day.  The  classical  nudities  of  Olympus, 
Nymphs,  and  shepherds,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus, 
Ariadne  on  the  wild  sea- shore,  and  even,  in  daring 
adulation,  the  apotheosis  of  the  Grand  jMonarque 
himself,  had  gorgeously  decorated  the  once  proud  and 
princely  entrance  to  the  mansion.  The  whole  had 
been  abominably  defaced  by  the  rude  spoilers  of  the 
chateau  ;  every  variety  of  grotesque  disfigurement, 
of  ribald  outrage,  of  coarse  obscene  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  the  paintings  themselves,  perhaps  so  free 
as  somewhat  to  shock  the  feelings  of  a  chaster  age, 
had  been  employed  to  desecrate  the  stately  dwelling 
of  the  aristocrats.  Madame  de  Malguet  turned  in 
disgust  from  the  spectacle,  which  her  one  feeble  taper 
in  part  exhibited,  and  gaining  the  landing-place, 
sought  that  suite  of  apartments  facing  the  forest  in 
rear  of  the  chateau,  which  she  had  herself  occupied 
in  days  when  young  and  wealthy  she  ruled,  previous 
to  her  marriage  as  the  envied  heiress  of  the  rich 
domains  of  La  Chalautre  The  rooms  were  dreary, 
waste,  and  wild,  but  less  dilapidated  than  the  public 
apartments.  They  showed  still  some  token  of  what 
they  had  been.  Her  sitting  room,  a  handsome 
octagon  chamber,  had  been  decorated  on  six  of  its 
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sides  with  a  Yenetian  mirror  of  magnitude  and  ex- 
treme value.  Four  of  these  had  been  hastily  torn 
down  and  removed.  The  fifth,  broken  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  it  off,  lay  in  shattered  fragments  on 
the  floor.  One  only  remained,  having  escaped  the 
hasty  pillage  of  the  place,  and  still  uninjured,  save 
by  the  hand  of  time,  occupied  the  place  in  which 
years  before  it  had  been  set  up  in  what  was  then 
called  "  the  mirrored  chamber." 

Well  did  jMadame  de  Malguet  remember  that  glass. 
On  the  morning  of  her  wedding  day  with  her  ill-fated 
husband,  her  mother  had  led  her,  dressed  in  her  bridal 
robes,  into  that  room,  to  wait  the  summons  to  the 
neighbouring  chapel.  Although  the  occasion  was 
hardly  one  which  called,  in  those  days  of  trouble  and 
anxiety,  for  idle  ostentation  and  display,  yet  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  those  habits  of  lavish  and 
costly  expenditure  in  which  her  mother  delighted, 
had  been  too  strong  with  the  vain  and  frivolous  ex- 
beauty  to  brook  the  exertion  of  self-denial.  She  had 
seemed  even  almost  to  love  her  daughter  from  the 
moment  when  she  was  enabled  to  find  an  occasion 
for  exercising  upon  her  that  taste  for  show  and  or- 
nament of  which  she,  in  her  secluded  position,  with 
failing  health  and  advancing  years,  was  denied  the 
enjoyment.     After  fitting  upon  her  daughter's  person 
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and  dress,  such  as  a  princess  might  have  donned  upon 
her  bridal  morning,  she  led  her,  radiant  with  gems 
and  tissue,  and  brocade,  before  the  now  solitary 
mirror  which  occupied  the  panel  on  the  right  of  the 
door  of  what  had  erst  been  the  dressing  closet  of 
this  splendid  suit  of  rooms.  There,  planting  her 
before  the  lustrous  plate,  which  gave  back  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  form  presented  to  its  surface,  she  bade 
her  look  upon  herself,  dressed  as  a  daughter  of  her 
high-born  house  should  be,  when  about  to  seal  the 
solemn  compact  which  gave  the  fair  domains  of  La 
Chalautre  with  herself  to  one  as  nobly  sprung,  of 
as  unsullied  lineage  as  herself.  She  well  remembered 
the  excitement  of  her  mother's  manner,  the  strain  she 
seemed  to  put  upon  herself,  to  utter  with  becoming 
dignity  the  pompous  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  then 
youthful  heiress  —  the  struggle  which  she  appeared 
to  have  in  getting  out  the  words  of,  doubtless,  a 
studied  speech,  got  up  for  effect's  sake,  to  impose  a 
befitting  sense  of  what  and  how  great  she  was,  upon 
the  few  female  friends  and  relatives  who  assisted  at 
those  ill-omened  nuptials.  And  now,  where  was  the 
proud  speaker,  where  the  auditors,  where  the  pomp 
and  greatness  of  the  past  ?  The  mirror  seemed  to 
give  a  silent  voiceless  answer  to  the  unsjooken 
question.     Time,  which  had  swept  away  the  people 
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and  the  pride  of  past  days,  had  not  less  dulled  and 
dimmed  the  splendour  of  the  once  brilliant  witness 
of  the  greatness  that  was  gone.  The  glass  was  tar- 
nished and  blackened  in  many  places :  spots  dis- 
figured its  surface,  and  even  where  least  injured, 
tlie  quicksilver  had  cracked,  and  peeled  away  so  as 
to  seam  the  fio;ure  reflected  from  the  mirror  with  a 
hundred  minute  black  veins,  giving  a  strange,  gro- 
tesque, distorted  effect,  —  a  sight  which,  seen  from  the 
single  taper  in  that  lone  room,  seemed  even  more  re- 
pugnant than  absurd.  What  a  contrast  between 
it  and  the  reflexion  of  those  same  features  when  last 
that  mirror  pictured  them  !  There  still  stood  the 
heiress  of  La  Chalautre ;  but  no  longer  in  the  pride 
of  youth,  in  the  gorgeous  dress  of  high-born  woman, 
with  hope  and  life  before  her.  Madame  de  Malguet 
gazed  on  her  sallow  brow  and  shrunken  cheek,  fur- 
rowed with  those  sad  tell-tale  characters  in  which 
time  and  suffering  write  their  record  of  man's  story 
on  his  very  forehead,  —  she  looked  upon  the  quaint 
and  antique  dress  of  the  figure  before  her,  —  the  velvet 
cap  that  replaced  a  head-dress  of  lace  and  diamonds, 
tbe  unseemly  womanly  attire  that  aped,  and  that  but 
ill,  a  manly  presence,  —  and  she  took  as  it  were  a 
sort  of  cruel  pleasure  In  abasing  herself  by  ridicule 
of  the  grotesque   effect   that   then,   first  for  years, 
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struck  her  attention,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the 
disfigurement  given  by  the  wrecked  and  tarnished 
mirror. 

She  gazed  long  upon  the  glass,  until  a  mist  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  vale  of  past  days,  and  spread  itself 
before  her.  She  looked,  and  seemed  to  see,  as  in  a 
vision,  sights  of  things  that  might  have  been,  and  to 
hear  witli  the  mind's  ear  pleasant  sounds  and  sweet 
words  which,  had  it  been  so  fated,  might  have  blessed 
her  in  times  long  gone  by.  She  saw  before  her 
the  valley  of  La  Chalautre  as  it  used  to  be,  —  the 
chateau  in  all  the  plenitude  of  baronial  stateliness, 
the  gardens  and  the  terraces,  the  goodly  avenue  of 
noble  trees,  the  glassy  mere  on  which  lordly  s^vans 
floated,  disdaining  motion  in  their  aristocratic  in- 
activity :  —  A  horn  sounded,  and  a  party  of  jovial 
hunters  with  many  a  pricker,  and  many  a  stout  boar- 
hound,  rode  forth  from  tlie  forest  across  the  chase, 
and  so  round  to  the  hall  door :  —  There  was  her 
brother,  and  Deslisieres,  and  others,  as  in  the  old 
time,  one  in  particular,  whose  ftice  she  could  not  recall, 
a  stranger  to  her,  whom  she  vainly  strove  to  recog- 
nise. She  saw  in  her  vision  one  like  herself  In  her 
youth  come  to  the  terrace  with  her  waiting  woman, 
and  lean  over,  and  ask  the  hunters  of  their  sj^ort. 
The  stranger  leaped  from  his   horse,  and   with  firm 
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and  graceful  step  mounted  the  terrace  stairs,  and 
stood  beside  her ;  —  and  then  she  saw  no  more. 

Again  the  mist  seemed  to  rise,  and  she  saw  a  new 
scene,  but  still  at  La  Chalautre.  It  was  in  a  sweet 
glade  of  the  old  forest,  and  the  season  was  spring  in 
all  its  sweetness :  it  was  one  of  those  sj^ring  days 
when  the  air  is  all  perfume,  and  the  song  of  the  birds 
seems  to  fill  the  very  atmosphere  with  melody,  when 
existence  is  a  very  luxury,  and  life  is  love.  She 
walked  with  the  stranger  under  the  dark  oak  trees, 
her  waiting-woman  far  behind,  lagging  discreetly  in 
the  distance  :  the  two  sat  long  beneath  the  pleasant 
shade  ;  but  what  they  said  she  heard  not ;  it  was  not 
hard  to  guess,  however,  the  words  the  stranger  uttered, 
nor  how  it  was  she  listened  to  them ;  and  so  they 
rested  on  the  sward  entranced  in  one  another's  com- 
pany :  her  heart  seemed  to  tell  her  what  it  was 
of  which  they  spoke ;  but  their  words  were  but  as 
the  sound  of  far  music  to  her,  all  expression  though 
no  utterance,  full  of  ineffable  dreamy  inebriating 
sweetness  ;  so  sat  they  till  evening  fell,  and  closed 
out  the  scene  in  darkness. 

Once  more  the  glass  appeared  bedimmed,  and  once 
again  she  saw,  but  this  time  briefly,  the  vision  of  a 
bridal  procession,  flaunting  along,  as  in  the  days  of 
her  early  youth,  with  all  the  pomp  of  splendid  equi- 
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page  and  gay  apparel,  amid  crowds  of  servitors,  and 
shouting  peasants,  with  young  girls  clad  in  wdiite, 
scattering  roses  before  the  bridal  chariot.  They 
wound  round  the  devious  road  that  led  by  the  little 
chapel  of  St.  Ursule  des  Fonds  :  —  She  caught  a 
passing  glance  of  the  chancel  of  the  little  structure  : 
two  figures  among  many  she  could  distinguish,  — 
they  were  her  own  and  the  stranger's,  and  they 
moved  towards  the  altar :  —  She  strained  her  eyes, 
but  could  perceive  no  more. 

Yet  again  the  shadow  vision  of  w^hat  might  have 
been,  the  dream  of  a  possible  past  which  never  had 
been  present,  rose  before  her.  It  w^as  winter,  —  she 
saw  herself  stand  in  eager  expectation  on  the  terrace, 
wrapped  in  furs  and  garments  befitting  the  season : 
there  were  two  figures  by  her,  that  clung  on  either 
side,  and  nestled  in  the  warm  folds  of  her  ample 
dress  —  the  boy,  a  little  image  of  the  unknown 
stranger,  the  girl  a  tiny  cherub  with  brighter  eyes 
than  her's,  and  ruddy  cheeks,  but  still  her  daughter, 
—  a  travelling  carriage  dashes  up  the  avenue  —  the 
little  creatures  recognize  the  well  knowm  equipage, 
and  leap,  and  laugh,  and  clap  their  little  hands :  on 
sweeps  the  vehicle  beneath  the  terrace,  and  she  sees 
herself  raise  her  little  daughter  in  her  arms  —  to  wave 
her  handkerchief  in  w^elcome  to  one  long  looked  for. 
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and  well  loved :  —  the  carriage  stops,  the  stranger 
leaps  forth :  his  dress,  the  naval  uniform  of  France, 
is  decorated  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis :  he  has  been 
to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country.  He  returns, 
honoured  of  his  King,  to  home,  and  all  his  loved 
ones ; — 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  Malguet,  recalled 
from  this  sort  of  aberration  by  a  sudden  crash,  woke 
from  her  dream  to  find  herself  in  utter  darkness. 
Her  taper  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  a  fit  emblem  of 
her  feeble  hope  of  light  or  comfort  in  this  world  ;  it 
had,  expiring,  plunged  her  in  such  obscurity  as  well 
accorded  typically  with  her  blighted  life,  her  perverted 
being,  her  denaturalized  existence  !  Ere  she  had 
well  recovered  from  the  shock  the  gleam  of  a  candle 
shone  along  the  mildewed  walls,  and  Brigitta,  ap- 
proaching her  mistress  with  noiseless  footfall,  led  her 
away  unresisting  to  her  own  chamber.  We  shall, 
in  due  time,  resume  the  record  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings :  for  the  present  let  us  return  to  Merrick, 
whom  last  we  left  in  danger  of  his  life,  stretched  on 
a  couch,  whence  few  of  those  around  him  looked  to 
see  him  rise. 

Lambert  had  done  no  more  than  tell  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth  to  the  Calabrese,  when  lie  sent 
her  back  to  La  Chalautre  with  a  report  so  unfavour- 
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able  as  that  we  know  she  made  touchino;  tlie  sailor. 
He  was,  as  I  have  noted,  owdng  to  his  full  habit,  and 
over-robust  health,  a  bad  subject  for  fever,  and  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  was  by  no  means,  as  may 
be  readily  imagined,  of  a  character  to  lessen  the 
danger  he  incurred.  Mere  Lambert's  practice  was 
of  no  delicate  description,  and  indeed  amounted  to  no 
more  than  common  care,  and  a  devout  reliance  on  the 
chapter  of  chances.  The  worthy  doctor,  it  is  true,  at 
this  stage  of  the  sailor's  illness,  affected  immense  im- 
portance, for,  in  his  double  character  of  herbalist  and 
practitioner  according  to  the  ancient  school,  he 
attached  great  value  to  the  use  of  simples,  and  con- 
cocted a  perfect  ocean  of  tisannes,  febrifuges,  emollients, 
and  cooling  drinks,  with  which  Merrick  was  drenched 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  thing  else  in  the  shape  of 
medicine,  or  diet.  If,  however,  skill  were  w^anting, 
there  was  one  great  comfort  doled  out  to  the  wounded 
man  in  lavish  profusion,  care,  namely,  and  kindliness, 
and  sympathy.  jNIere  Lambert,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  turned  Picotot  and  his  wife  out  of  their  room 
(gladly  surrendered  by  them  I  must  say),  and,  appro- 
priating the  same  to  her  own  use,  transferred  the 
worthy  couple  to  the  frigid  upper  story,  whither  she 
alleged  she  could  not  go  up  stairs  too  steep  for  one 
of  her  proportions.      She  or  Marthon  were  ever  on 
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the  watch  by  the  sick-man's  bedside,  aided  by  Lam- 
bert, who  never  left  the  room,  save  to  snatch  a  few 
hours  of  sleep :  or  by  little  INIadame  Picotot,  who 
obeyed  the  gruff  commands  of  the  vivandiere  in  fear 
and  trembling ;  or  else  her  husband,  subdued  out  of 
his  power  to  bore,  and  anxious  only  to  be  useful. 
The  doctor  came  and  went  at  all  honrs,  brino-inof  in 
ever  and  anon  some  new  infallible  cure  all  in  the 
shape  of  a  draft,  or  a  decoction  ;  while  the  door  was 
besieged  by  constant  inquirers  after  the  sailor; 
numberino'  amono;  them  even  his  bitterest  antao'onists. 
Monsieur  de  Crivalet  and  Finot  the  notary  were 
the  most  untiring  of  these  visitors  —  the  latter, 
especially,  who,  independent  of  his  personal  interest 
in  Merrick,  was  not  a  little  anxious  respecting  the 
issue  of  the  injury  which  his  son's  hand  had  inflicted. 
During  his  visits,  his  principal  intercourse  was  with 
Lambert,  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  strangers  were 
not  admitted  to  the  sailor's  room,  and  from  the  dragoon 
he  heard  again  and  again  the  deep  expression  of  his 
ruling  reojret  —  the  infatuation  which  had  allowed 
him  to  let  the  sailor  meet  his  antagonist  in  a  quarrel 
arising  on  the  issue  of  a  match  for  money,  without 
insisting  on  the  whole  of  the  stakes  being  first  made 
good  by  him  who  had  provoked  the  conflict. 

'^l  should  have  saved  my  poor  comrade  yonder. 
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and  spared  you  many  an  hour  of  distress,  had  I  but 
thought  of  what  it  was  no  more  than  my  duty  to  see 
performed,"  muttered  the  soldier  in  bitter  self-re- 
proach,— "your  son  could  not  have  paid  the  money, 
unless  he  had  referred  to  you,  and  that  of  course  was 
impossible — the  duel  would  have  never  come  off  on 
such  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and  s " 

"Your  pardon,  worthy  Colonel,"  interposed  the 
notary  "  the  duel  loould  have  come  off,  for  the 
money  would  have  been  made  up  had  you  demanded 
it.  My  wretched,  ill-conditioned  boy  was  leagued, 
I  find,  with  those  rascals  Griffart  and  Ledru:  you 
had  been  long  their  victim,  and  your  friend  yonder 
was  to  have  been  sacrificed  could  they  have  managed 
it,  in  revenge  for  having  purchased  you  from  out 
their  clutches :  the  scheme  failed,  and  I  -am  glad  of 
it,  though  the  exposure  has  been  to  the  disgrace  of 
my  name,  and,  I  greatly  fear,  to  the  injury  of  my 
clientry." 

"Why,  what  a  nest  of  villany  have  I  not  been 
dealing  with  !  "  exclaimed  the  soldier  —  "  but  how, 
tell  me,  pray,  can  you  have  suffered  in  purse  or  pros- 
pects ?  " 

"  Simply  that  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  more  or  less  considerable,  advanced  by  the 
horse-dealer  and  his  worthy  compeer,  to  my  worth- 
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less  Adolphe,  who,  it  seems,  had  given  them  a  bill  in 
part  payment :  that  I  honoured ;  but  when  the 
rogues  came  clamouring  for  the  balance,  pardi !  I 
bid  them  bring  their  action.  The  thing  that  touches 
me,  colonel,  and  I  do  not  shame  to  own  it,  is  the 
ribald  attack  by  my  own  son  upon  one  of  my  oldest 
and  most  honoured  clients,  the  head  of  a  family  I  and 
mine  have  served  from  sire  to  son  for  some  two 
hundred  years :  that  hurts  me  worse  than  even  his 
discredit." 

"  What !  have  you  heard  then  since  this  unlucky 
business  from  La  Chalautre  ?  *' 

"Not  a  line;  although  I  wrote,  and  said  all  I 
could  on  the  occasion,  the  Marquise  has  not  deigned 
a  word  in  reply." 

"I  hear  she  is  ill,"  rejoined  the  dragoon:  "old 
Josse,  who  sends  in  here,  or  rides  over  himself  every 
day  almost  for  news  of  my  poor  friend,  says  that  his 
lady  keeps  her  room.  Can  this  duel,  think  you  (I 
ask  you  in  all  confidence),  have  aught  to  do  with  her 
ailment  ?  " 

The  notary  cast  his  piercing  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  held  his  peace.  Lambert  felt  that,  for  a  man  on 
the  wrong  side  forty,  and  who  had  seen  no  little  of 
the  world,  he  had  made  an  indiscreet  speech,  and 
forthwith  endeavoured  to  remedy  his  error. 
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*'  I  mean,"  stammered  he,  "  do  you  think  It  at  all 
likely  that  the  shock  of  hearing  of  her  name  pub- 
licly mentioned  in  a  cafe  —  the  distress  of  mind  on 
learning  that  a  person  she  esteemed  was " 

The  old  man  looked  suddenly  up,  and  said,  in  a 
quiet  but  impressive  manner, 

"  Colonel  Lambert,  men  of  my  calling  make  it  part 
of  their  profession  to  read  men's  hearts,  and  women's 
too  for  that  matter:  they  thus  learn  many  secrets 
that  are  never  told  them,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
possess  many  that  have  been  divulged  and  confided 
to  them  :  —  I  would  no  more  tell  you  what  I  think 
as  to  the  subject  of  your  recent  question,"  continued 
he  in  a  lower  tone,  pressing  the  soldier  slightly  on 
the  arm,  "  than  I  would  let  you  know  why  I  wrote 
you  yonder  note  the  other  day,  or  whj  I  could  inform 
you  that  you  will  hear  good  news  from  Paris  ere 
many  days  be  over." 

He  turned  to  go  away :  Lambert  would  have  de- 
tained him,  but  he  was  summoned  to  the  sailor's 
room  from  the  gateway,  where  they  stood  talking,  by 
the  loud  tones  of  his  mother's  voice.  Finot,  who 
studiously  and  successfully  avoided  ever  even  coming- 
in  contact  with  the  vivandiere,  slipped  through  the 
wicket  at  the  sound,  and  thus  abruptly  ended  their 
interview. 
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Ten  days  had  nearly  passed  away  since  the  duel, 
when,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Merrick's  fever  abated, 
his  delirium  left  him,  and  he  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, and  the  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  anxious 
friends  around  him.  It  was  now  that  Mere  Lambert 
exacted  with  still  more  rigorous  severity  than  ever 
the  maintenance  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  in 
the  sick  man's  room,  and  throughout  not  only  the 
whole  mansion,  but  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  ordi- 
narily rife  with  cheerful  sounds  of  life  and  movement. 
The  thoughtful  care  of  old  Grivet  the  gunsmith  had, 
without  a  hint  given,  procured  the  street  to  be 
strewn  with  straw  purchased  from  Ledru's  stable,  — 
the  gossips  at  the  fountain,  silenced  by  the  terror  of 
that  ineffable  scold  old  Marthon,  whom  her  mistress 
had  once  or  twice  loosed  at  them,  ceased  their  noisy 
babble,  and  were  content  to  fill  their  pitchers  in 
silence :  the  very  children  gave  up  their  play,  and  stole 
past  the  house  where  was  "  the  sick  English  captain, 
that  Adolphe  Finot  killed,"  with  a  sort  of  awe- 
stricken  quiet  in  their  little  faces.  Within  the 
house.  Mere  Lambert  seemed  inclined  to  usurp  the 
whole  and  sole  charge  of  attending  on  her  patient, 
and  seemed  jealous  of  all  attention  paid  to  him  by 
other  than  herself. 

"  Did  not  I  save  the  man  ?  que  diahle  !  "  she  would 
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say  ;  "and  will  you  grudge  me  the  care  of  hlin?  and 
if  he  gets  the  fever  again,  pray,  who  will  carry  hun 
through  ?  Is  it  you,  doctor,  with  your  chickweed 
tea,  and  camomile  water,  your  frog's  broth  and 
ditch-drainings  bewitched  ?  or  you,  Pierre,  with  your 
scraps  of  grin-and-bear-it  consolation?  or  Madame 
yonder,  with  her  salt  tears  and  salt  bottle?  or  Monsieur, 
with  the  fag-end  of  an  old  song,  and  a  bit  of  stale 
sentiment  ?  —  No,  no ;  leave  the  man  to  me  and  Mar- 
thon  :  remember  who  cut  the  ball  from  his  side, — 
leave  him  to  me,  les  amis ;  c'est  a  moi  9a,"  continued 
she,  laying  her  broad  and  burly  hand  on  Merrick's 
shoulder,  as  if  asserting  a  direct  proprietary  right  in 
him  —  "  abisi  va  te  coucherP 

With  this  conclusive  phrase,  which  even  Picotot 
deemed  it  siipcrfiuous  to  translate,  she  cleared  the 
room,  and  disposed  herself  to  share  with  her  wizened 
attendant,  a  creature  so  dry  and  sapless  that  she 
seemed  to  have  outlived  the  necessity  of  sleep,  the 
duty  of  watching  by  the  couch  of  the  sufferer. 
Merrick,  who  was  well  enough  to  be  amused  by  the 
imperious  eccentricity  of  his  preserver,  smiled  to  his 
friends  as  they  disappeared  through  the  doorway,  and 
prepared  to  court  the  blessings  of  a  night's  rest, 
which  the  diminished  throbbing  of  his  wound  made 
him  almost  hope  he  might  enjoy,  — the  first  it  would 
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be  his  lot  to  profit  by  for  now  nearly  a  fortnight. 
He  asked,  however,  ere  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
preparations  for  sleep,  if  any  inquiries  had  come  for 
him  from  La  Chalautre. 

"No  letter!"  replied  Mere  Lambert,  "since  the 
reply  to  that  slave  le  bourgeois  :  Picotot,  you  know, 
wrote,  but  the  old  pekin  Josse  has  been  here  as  usual. 
AUons,  mon  vieux,  sleep,  and  sleep  sound :  you 
shall  go  and  shoot  yet,  ere  the  spring  come  round,  in 
the  broad  woods  of  the  old  domain.'' 

The  vivandiere  sighed,  and,  after  a  moment  of 
abstraction,  addressed  herself  to  some  employment 
necessary  for  the  ordering  of  the  sick  room.  Aided 
by  the  ever-ready  Marthon,  the  rude  shake -down, 
which  they  Avere  to  occupy  in  turn,  was  laid  upon 
the  floor,  dressings  sorted  and  prepared,  and  such  few 
medicines  and  restoratives  as  might  be  needed  during 
the  night,  set  forth  ready  to  hand  in  case  they  were 
required.  These  arrangements  completed,  the  vivan- 
diere turned  towards  Merrick.  His  eyes  w^ere  closed 
though  his  lips  moved,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  such  as  appeared  to  alarm  the 
watchful  vigilance  of  Mere  Lambert.  She  enjoined 
motionless  silence  on  Marthon  by  a  sign,  and  mutter- 
ing to  herself 

"  The   fever   again  !  —  he'll   be   soon   at   his   old 
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stories  of  ships  and  sea  fights,  as  if  there  were  not 
dry  land  enough  to  knock  one  another  on  the  head 
upon !  —  let's  feel  his  pulse." 

She  stole  softly  up  to  him,  and,  with  the  care  a 
mother  would  bestow  on  touching  her  sleeping  infont, 
tried  to  count  the  pulsation  at  his  wrist.  The  sailor 
opened  his  eyes,  and  smiled  as  he  encountered  the 
serious  and  somewhat  alarmed  gaze  of  his  watchful 
guardian. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  asked  he;  "why  do  you 
look  so  anxiously  upon  me  ?  " 

The  vivandiere  continued  to  count  his  pulse,  and 
replied  not :  at  last,  when  satisfied  that  her  fears  were 
unfounded,  she  inquired  of  Merrick  what  the  deuce 
he  meant  by  frightening  his  friends  out  of  their  wits 
by  playing  pranks  upon  them  ? 

"Yes,"  continued  she,  observing  that  the  sailor 
understood  her  not,  "making  as  if  your  viiis  were 
wool-gathering  again,  —  talking  there  to  yourself 
with  your  eyes  shut,  till  I  and  Marthon  thought  in 
very  deed  the  fever  was  back  upon  you,  and  that  you 
would  soon  be  as  bad  as  ever?" 

"  Talking,  mother,  with  my  eyes  shut !  I  was  but 
saying  my  prayers " 

"  Doing  what  ?  "  exclaimed  Mere  Lambert,  with  a 
face  of  incredulous  surprise. 
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"  Saying  my  prayers,  I  tell  you." 
"  Saying  your  —  tiens,  tiens,  tiens  !  "  muttered  the 
sutler,  —  "  a  man,  and  say  his  prayers !  a  sailor,  too, 
which  is  next  thing  to  a  soldier,  being,  as  one  may 
say,  a  sort  of  webfooted  voltigeur,  and  say  his  prayers 
—  c'estdrule!'' 

She  sat  down  upon  the  bed,  a  low  couch  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  looked  at  Merrick  as  if 
she  had  discovered  some  strange  unnatural  property 
in  him,  which  rendered  him  a  creature  singular  and 
apart  from  his  species. 

"  Well,  mother,  and  why  so  astonished?" 
^^  Diable  !"  was  her  reply — "  do  you  believe  in  all 
that?" 

'^  All  what?" 
"All  the  priests  tell  of ?" 
"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  !  you  know  well  enough ;  —  the  stories 
they  used  to  frighten  folk  with  in  old  days  —  the  talk 
about  Providence  and   what  not :  —  do    you   really 

think  there  is  such  a  thing  as " 

"  As  what,  mother.  Speak  out,  —  you  are  not 
wont  to  be  so  chary  of  your  words." 

"Xo,  'tis  not  my  wont:  you're  right  there;  but 
somehow  I  can't  bring  myself  to  talk  so  freely  as  I 
used ;  and  the  sight  but  just  now  of  you,  a  grown 
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man,  that  have  roughed  it  like  one  of  us,  and  seen, 
ay,  and  done  all  that  men  see  and  do  in  the  death 
struggle  of  actual  war  —  to  find  you  with  such 
thoughts  in  your  head  ! " 

The  vivandiere  was  silent,  while  Merrick,  knowing 
the  opinions  of  the  rude  revolutionary  spirits  among 
whom  she  had  passed  her  younger  days,  and  all  the 
ripe  part  of  her  middle  age,  had  small  difficulty  in 
guessing  at  the  subject  of  her  thoughts,  and  the 
reason  of  her  astonishment  over  his  recent  occupa- 
tion. 

"  Let  me  talk  to  you,  mon  vieux,  frankly,  and  as  I 
like  to  talk !"  said  she,  after  a  short  pause ;  "you  see 
there  are  fancies  some  folk  are,  as  t'were,  born  with, 
and  which  they  can  never  outlive  ;  things  may  happen 
to  crush  and  deaden  them,  but  they  will  turn  up  in 
the  end ;  and  so  it  is  with  me :  you  know  how  'twas 
with  us  years  ago  when  priest  and  noble  went  to 
the  wall,  and  we  swore  that  religion  was  naught, 
and  noble  blood  a  stain  to  the  name  and  credit  of  a 
free  man ;  I  had  suffered  enough  from  the  priest  and 
noble,  whom  I  found  to  be  alike  devoid  of  faith  and 
truth,  to  make  me  spurn  at  what  the  one  taught, 
and  the  other  professed  to  revere,  — but  let  that  pass. 
I  took  the  revolutionary  creed,  which  was,  to  credit 
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nothing,  and  for  years,  during  the  stirrhig  periods  of 
my  life,  that  was  the  creed  I  went  on." 

"  But  now,  perhaps,  you  incline  to  doubt  that  you 
were  right  in  this?" 

"  Doubt !  I  doubt  all  and  every  thing,  all  but  the 
sort  of  creeping,  secret  hold,  that  old  early  impres- 
sions seem  to  regain  upon  me,  and  that  too  more  and 
more  every  year  from  the  day  I  gave  up  following 
the  drum,  and  settled  down,  a  woman  feared  and 
hated,  here  in  Plass3\" 

"How  mean  you,  mother,  by  saying  that  old 
impressions  regain  their  strength  with  you  ? " 

"How  shall  I  tell  you?  Why  I  sit  silent  and 
alone  for  hours,  with  no  soul  save  old  Marthon,  who's 
a  heathen  like  myself,  near  me,  and  I  watch  the 
float  of  my  line  as  it  dances,  and  whirls  in  the  eddies 
of  the  stream,  that  rolls  on  so  ceaselessly." 

"Well,  and  then?" 

"  Why,  then  I  ask  myself,  what  is  the  power  that 
drives  about  the  senseless  cork,  or  makes  the  thing 
that  moves  it,  the  ceaseless  rolling  river,  still  roll  on 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  unchanged  and  ever 
flowing  ?  Or,  in  the  spring  time,  when  the  horse 
chesnut  buds  break  out  long  before  the  branch  is 
green,  behind  my  barrack  yonder,  I  ask,  why  should 
the  flowers   come  thus  before  the  leaf  in  this  tree. 
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year  after  year,  without  a  change,  and  yet  be  ever 
there  ?  " 

"And  what  do  you  think,  mother?" 

"  Why,  if  it  were  not  childishness  almost  to  own 
it  (and  own  it  I  would  never  have  done  to  mortal 
creature  had  I  not  seen  you  doing  what  you  did  this 
night),  do  you  know,  mon  brave,  I  should  almost  love 
to  welcome  back  somethino-  of  the  creed  I  was  taught 
in  my  young  days  before  I  knew  what  wrong  was, 
or  wretchedness,  or  man's  will,  or  the  bitterness  of  sin 
and  shame." 

The  hoarse  voice  of  the  vivandiere  had  gradually 
sunk  to  lower  and  to  deeper  wdiispers.  She  took 
Merrick's  powerless  hand  between  her  own,  and  sat 
quiet  on  his  bed  in  the  half-lighted  chamber,  as 
anxiously  awaiting  his  reply.  Between  weakness 
and  emotion  acting  on  a  debilitated  frame,  he  re- 
mained long  speechless. 

Marthon  broke  the  silence  which  reigned  in  the 
sick  room,  by  some  appeal  to  her  mistress  as  to 
arranc^ements  for  the  niirht,  couched  in  that  croakinL-*, 
querulous  tone,  so  common  with  spoiled  domestics, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  reproach  while  it  requests  an 
order.  The  vivandiere  appeared  to  snatch  at  the 
opportunity  for  clearing  the  chamber  of  a  third 
person. 
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"  Did  ever  woman  alive  ask  such  fool's  questions  ?  " 
cried  she,  impatiently ;  "  don't  you  see  the  Captain 
would  rest?  What  matters  it  whether  the  tisanne 
is  hot,  or  cold,  or  if  you  fire  the  rushlight  now  or  one 
hour  hence  ?  Go,  get  your  supper,  and  rid  us  of  ye 
for  two  hours,  at  all  events :  I'll  stay  by  him  till  he 
sleep." 

To  this  speech,  delivered  with  an  emphasis  so  anti- 
somnous,  that  the  very  seven  sleepers  of  immortal 
memory  might  themselves  have  been  roused  thereat, 
the  ancient  serving-woman  mumbled  some  indistinct 
rejDly,  and  straightway  departed,  her  passion  for 
angry  repartee  vanquished  for  once,  by  an  inward 
longing  for  the  residuary  soiqie  au  lard,  destined  to 
form  the  kitchen  repast  of  the  evening.  As  the  door 
closed  on  her,  Mere  Lambert  said,  with  a  sort  of  low 
hoarse  laugh, 

"  Vieille  Marmotte,  va !  there's  no  getting  her  to 
stir  without  making  row  enough  to  dumb-founder  a 
whole  guard-room :  pardon  for  rousing  you,  mon 
Capitaine,  but  that's  the  way  I've  got  to  scold  oft- 
times,  to  keep  myself  from  crying.  Of  late  years, 
I've  got  so  low,  and  weak,  and  fanciful,  I  scarcely 
know  myself." 

"But  how  is  that.  Mere  Lambert?"  asked  the 
sailor :   "  is  this  too  the  result  of  those  regrets  you 
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spoke  of  but  just  now,  and  of  those  longings  after  a 
revival  of  the  impressions  of  your  young  days  ? 
Come,  make  a  friend  of  me,  and  tell  me  all  you  think 
of  (I'm  neither  priest  nor  confessor,  nor  master  of  a 
much  better  creed  than  every  sailor  learns  who  has 
to  struggle  for  his  life  day  by  day,  amongst  the  ever 
changing  wonders  of  the  sea ;  it's  a  rough  school,  but 
teaches  something  sounder  than  divinity,  —  a  hard 
belief  that  nothing  shakes,  a  buoyant  creed  that 
nought  can  founder  :)  —  how  is  it  with  you  ?  tell  me, 
and  that  a5  roundly  as  if  your  lamp  were  a  watch- 
fire,   this  couch  a  bivouac  on  some  green  hill  side, 

and  I " 

"And  you,  old  Pierre  Lambert,"  replied  the 
sutler,  "  whom  I  spoke  more  truth  to  than  ever  I 
did  to  mortal  man  else,  and  I  have  spoken  to  some 
few  of  the  sex  in  my  time  too ;  — and  why  ?  Because 
he  was  a  plain,  simple,  honest  soul,  that  never  vexed 
you  with  'what'  and  'which,'  but  took  a  woman 
at  her  word,  ay,  and  had  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand her  too :  'tisn't  the  wisest  of  men  can  do  that, 
but  'tis  wisdom  worth  liaving  for  all  that,  to  him 
that  owns  it.  Well,  look  ye,  mon  Capitaine,  and 
pardon  me  that  I  say  so, — you  put  me  in  mind  of 
old  Pierre,  —  after  a  fashion  you  know  :  for  all  the 
bloody  scenes  he  had  gone  through,  the  fights  that 
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he  had  fought,  and  the  troublous  days  that  had  passed 
over  his  white  head,  he  was  to  the  last  a  very  child 
in  blunt  simplicity,  when  his  blood  was  cool,  —  and 
there  was  little  moved  him  beyond  brandy,  or  a  hot 
skirmish — he  was  as  mild  as  a  lamb,  and  kept  his 
word,  drunk  or  sober,  like  the  Pope  of  Rome  —  that 
is,  supposing  the  Pope " 

Merrick  interrupted  the  vivandiere's  conditional 
admission  of  the  arch  prelate's  veracity  by  recalling 
her  to  the  topic  of  the  strangely  fancied  similarity 
between  himself  and  the  republican  Sergeant. 

"  Go  on  with  the  likeness,  mother,"  said  he,  "  and 
tell  me  what  possessed  you  to  find  me  out." 

"  Cre  die!^"*  replied  the  sutler,  "you  ask  me  more 
than  I  can  tell  myself,  save  that  I  fancy  you  manly 
and  simple-minded  like  himself;  and  then  — and  then," 
added  she,  after  some  hesitation,  "  one  learns  to  have 
confidence  in  those  that  can  confide  —  to  trust  one 
that  thinks  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth — and  to 
believe  the  man  that  has  a  belief,  eh  ?  Moreover  " 
—  and  she  spoke  still  more  slowly^  and  with  a  sort  of 
inward  reluctance  — "  moreover,  let's  grant  it's  all 
nonsense,  you  know,  but  still  I  begin  to  have  a  sort 
of  fancy  that  those  are  not  the  worst  who  have  held 
that  the  old  fashioned  way  of  thinking  —  as  —  as  — 
as  you  have,  mon  capitaine ; — so  when  I  saw  you 
just  now  lying  muttering  your  Ave  Marie,  or  what- 
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ever  it  is  in  English,  with  your  head  still  there  on 
your  pillow  like  a  child,  in  spite  of  that  rough  beard 
of  your's,  my  heart  yearned  to  you  as  to  some- 
thing I  could  trust,  and  I  half  resolved  to  tell 
you  alir 

"All,  mother?"  inquired  the  sailor,  surprised  at 
the  vivandiere's  manner,  at  once  earnest  and  embar- 
rassed: '^ All,  say  you?  And  w^hat  is  that  all,  or 
wherefore  should  you  trust  me  with  it?" 

"You'll  think  me  an  old  fool,  man  brave,  by  and 
by,  for  not  speaking  out  at  once,  but  'tis  a  long  and 
a  strange  story  ;  and  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  how 
I  should  come  to  trust  a  stranger  with  it :  you  how- 
ever can  alone  help  me.  Listen,"  she  continued  in  a 
tone,  sterner  and  more  assured,  "you  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  in  this  w^orld  the  best  of  us 
rarely  do  something  for  nothing :  I  owed  you  a  debt 
for  yom-  kindness  to  my  poor  Pierre,  whom  you've  held 
to,  like  a  heart  of  steel  as  you  are  :  I  would  fain 
have  done  you  a  good  turn  for  your  own  sake ;  but 
there  w^as  something  beyond  this  that  made  me  wish 
to  bind  you  to  me  by  a  tie  of  obligation :  now,  can 
you  guess  why  I  sent  them  all  from  you,  why  I 
have  made  myself  your  slave  night  and  morning  for 
days  and  days  past  ?  " 

"  I  know"  that,  under  God,  you've  saved  my  life," 
answered  the  sailor  ;  "  and  I  feel  I  owe  you  a  debt 
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of  gratitude  hardly  in  my  power  to  repay,  but, 
what " 

"It  is  in  your  power,"  hastily  interrupted  the 
vi\andiere :  "  it  is,  I  tell  you  :  But  listen  !  still,  I've 
more  to  say  yet.  I  had  determined  to  bide  my  time 
till  you  were  all  well  and  sound  again,  and  then,  on 
the  first  day  you  crossed  the  threshold  after  getting 
patched  up  and  caulked,  call  you  it?"  added  she, 
smiling,  "like  one  of  your  own  floating  batteries, 
though  but  by  the  hands  of  an  old  helpless  do-no-good 
like  myself,  to  claim  a  boon  of  you  as  the  reward  for 
all  my  trouble :  but  no  ;  it  does  not  need  to  take  such 
pains  with  you,  I  see :  you  seek  my  confidence  ;  and 
I  believe,  on  my  word,  will  neither  fail  me  in  my 
need,  nor  abuse  the  trust  I  place  in  you :  we  have  less 
than  two  hours  to  tell  a  long  tale  in ;  let  me  be  quick 
ere  old  Marthon  return  and  cut  it  short." 

Mere  Lambert  raised  her  enormous  bulk  from  the 
low  bedside  where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  with  a 
sort  of  sign  to  Merrick,  as  if  to  assure  him  of  her 
prompt  return,  left  the  room,  and  crossed  the  carriage 
entrance  to  the  apartment  in  which,  since  assuming 
the  office  of  the  sailor's  sick-nurse,  she  had  been 
domesticated.  Two  or  three  minutes  had  scarce 
elapsed  before  she  returned,  bringing  with  her  the 
curious  and  richly-mounted  keg  which  has  been  spoken 
of  as  forming:  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  her  own 
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domicile.  She  resumed  lier  place  on  the  sailor's  couch, 
breathing  heavily,  as  was  her  wont,  after  any  thing 
like  hurried  exertion,  and  sat  awhile  as  if  to  compose 
herself  and  collect  her  thoughts  before  she  spoke,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Merrick,  who  awaited  in  some  surprise 
the  upshot  of  this  singular  conference.  At  last, 
patting  the  cherished  symbol  of  her  ancient  calling 
in  a  sort  of  caressing  manner,  as  she  held  it  carefully 
disposed  upon  her  ample  knees,  she  said, 

"  You  see  this  hidon  of  mine,  mon  brave  ?  I  am 
prouder  of  it  than  of  the  cross  almost,  for  it  was 
given  me  by  those  who  best  know  what  I  merited, 
or  whether  I  had  deserts  at  all,  —  the  regiment  I 
served  with  for  years  in  garrison,  in  cantonment,  or 
the  field:  I  prize  it  much  for  that;  but  it  is  most 
precious  to  me,  because,  continued  she,  lowering  her 
voice,  "  it  holds  the  secret  of  my  life,  and  that  which 
may  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  cherished  hopes  of 
years  :  I  shall  not  be  alive  on  earth  to  see  them  re- 
alised ;  but  if,  as  you  seem  to  think,  there  be  a  life 
beyond  this  one,  I  shall  know  perchance  whether  in 
very  deed  the  truth  shall  prevail,  and  those  hopes 
be  borne  out  in  its  victory  :  I  shall  perhaps  be  an 
unseen  witness  as  to  whether  you  redeem  the  debt 
you  say  you  owe  the  vivandiere." 

"  I,  mother  I  "  exclaimed  Merrick. 

"You,    even    you,    mon    Capitaine^''   replied    the 
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sutler,  "you  and  none  other.  And  now,"  added 
she,  after  a  short  pause,  and  with  more  harshness  of 
manner,  "before  we  go  further,  say,  are  you  willing 
to  redeem  the  pledge  ?  " 

"  If  in  my  power,  certainly." 

"  Suppose  I  assure  you  by  all  that  you  hold  sacred 
that  the  power  is  your's,  will  you  answer  me  roundly, 
yes,  or  no?" 

The  sailor  hesitated. 

"  I  tell  you  again  and  again,"  said  Mere  Lambert 
impatiently,  "  that  the  matter  rests  with  you  and 
you  only  :  come,  yes  or  no,  will  you  do  your  best  to 
acquit  yourself  of  your  obligation  to  me  ?  " 

"If  you  put  it  to  me  in  these  terms,"  replied 
Merrick,  "'  I  Avill  —  it  being  perfectly  understood 
that,  undertaking  something  of  the  exact  nature  of 
which  you  keep  me  for  the  present  ignorant,  I  bind 
myself  to  no  more  than  to  do  my  best  endeavour  to 
fulfil  your  wishes,  without  committing  myself  thereby 
to  any  thing  incompatible  with  my  position,  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  vivandiere ;  "  touchez  la, 
mon  hrave"" — and  she  held  out  her  broad  hand  to 
him  ;  "  I  am  satisfied  to  the  full  with  the  engage- 
ment as  you  have  taken  it ;  I  feel  and  know  that  you 
will  keep  your  word,  and  the  sequel  of  my  story  will 
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show  you  how  plain  and  simple  is  the  duty  you  have 
undertaken.  Listen  here.  You  have  heard,  I  doubt 
not,  that  yonder  strange  old  Marquise  at  La  Cha- 
lautre  had  an  elder  brother,  in  his  day  of  course  the 
owner  of  the  estate  ?  Well,  he  was  in  his  youth,  as 
many  of  the  great  I/ords  were  that  lived  upon  their 
lands  before  the  Revolution,  a  man  of  free  habits,  one 
that  thought  the  world  was  made  for  him  and  for  his 
pleasures  :  he  cared  for  little  beyond  field-sports  in 
the  season ;  and  when  it  was  over,  —  he  cared  not 
to  go  to  Paris,  to  which  they  say  his  proud  over- 
bearing manners  were  ill-suited ;  for,  great  man  as  he 
was  at  home,  he  was  small  enough,  you  may  guess, 
among  the  gay  grandees  about  the  court,  —  he  would 
amuse  himself  by  riding  far  and  wide  across  the 
country,  seeing  what  girl's  eyes  were  brightest,  and 
how  many  he  could  find  that  had  it  in  their  hearts  to 
be  cruel  to  the  Lord  of  La  Chalautre.  He  soon  gained, 
as  you  may  easily  conceive,  a  bad  name  enough  in 
the  country  side:  he  was  faithless,  selfish,  and  cold- 
hearted,  cased  in  the  pride  of  his  race,  that  seemed  to 
make  him  think  he  honoured  the  manant  (as  they 
called  one  of  the  people  in  those  days),  whose  house 
he  entered,  because  he  had  a  fair  wife  or  a  pretty 
daughter,  and  whose  house  he  left  with  disgrace  on 
their  account  upon  its  roof-tree.     Well,  there  lived. 
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not  far  from  his  own  chateau,  one  Grosbois,  a  farmer 
well  to  do,  as  times  went.  He  was  a  widower,  and  had 
one  daughter,  whom  the  country  folks  called,  when 
she  was  some  sixteen  years  old,  the  finest  girl  within 
six  leagues  of  Plassy  :  she  was  too  tall,  and  largely 
built,  perhaps,  and  had,  even  as  a  child,  a  bold  look,  that 
frightened  timid  wooers ;  but  of  these  was  not  Mon- 
sieur de  La  Chalautre :  he  marked  her  as  his  victim, 
and  left  no  art  of  seduction  unemployed  to  gain  his 
purpose.  For  once  he  was  doomed  to  fail :  Toinette 
Grosbois,  for  so  was  the  girl  named,  v^as  no  fool ; 
she  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  by  her  father, 
a  shrewd  hard-headed  peasant,  one  of  those  who 
held  the  opinions  that  in  those  days  men  began  to 
hold  in  this  part  of  the  country  —  that  nobles  had 
not  by  nature  a  patent  or  privilege  to  ride  roughshod 
over  other  men  ;  nor  that,  because  a  being  no  better 
than  ourselves  put  on  a  black  gown  and  called  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  therefore  to  be  listened  to  as  something 
infallible :  Toinette  heard  her  father  hold  bold 
language  on  these  heads,  and  she  was  taught  by  him 
to  look  abroad  and  see  what  nobles  the  chief  men  of 
the  earth  and  protectors  of  the  people  did  do  to  prove 
their  superiority,  and  make  men  grateful  for  their 
helpful  aid  :  —  if  Alice  Renard,  once  her  playmate, 
died  an  unwedded  mother  in  shame  and  dolour  —  if 
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her  neighbour,  Jean  Bart,  was  turned  out  of  house 
and  home  because  his  fair  young  wife  would  not 
listen  to  dishonourable  love  —  and  all  alono;  of  Mon  - 
sieur  de  La  Chalautre,  — think  you  that  when  this 
same  Monsieur,  tliis  mighty  IMarquis,  rode  to  her  own 
father's  door,  she  had  forgot  to  profit  by  the  lesson  ? 
Sacre  bleu  !  he  got  as  good  as  he  brought,  did  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  !  The  hard-headed  rustic,  and  the 
simple  village  girl,  were  too  much  for  him,  for  all 
his  laced  coat  and  fair-weather  speeches ;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  the  Lord  of  La  Chalautre  knew 
what  was  opposition  to  his  w^ishes;  and  you  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  well  aware,  that,  with  self- 
willed  imperious  people,  opposition  only  whets  desire 
to  possess.  So  was  it  with  him.  He  began  by  a  mere 
caprice  for  Toinette's  sloe-black  eyes,  her  white  skin  ; 
and  here,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  motion,  the  vivan- 
diere  bared  her  enormous  arm  to  the  very  shoulder,  — 
and  her  tall  well-rounded  figure.  But  it  soon  got  to 
more  than  that.  He  loved  her  as  well  or  as  much  as 
such  a  thing  as  he  could  love,  and,  as  usual  with 
men  when  they  get  insane  with  passion,  he  promised 
mountains  and  miracles,  wonders  unheard  of,  wealth 

untold,  devotion  for  life,  and  after  it " 

Mere  Lambert  paused  with  a  bitter  smile  of  scorn 
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upon  her  lips,  and  then,  after  a  while,  continued,  as 
if  half-addressing  herself, 

"  Oh,  the  long  days  that  he  would  pass  hanging 
about  the  farmstead  when  all  but  one  or  two  at  La 
Chalautre  thought  him  deep  in  the  woods  after  the 
roe-deer  !  The  hours  and  hours  that  he  would  keep 
me  from  my  work  at  the  farm,  sitting  beneath  the 
hazel  copse  in  the  little  wood  listening  to  his  stories 
of  how  he  loved  me,  and  how  fair  I  was,  and  —  bah ! 
des  halourdises,  quoi! — and  yet,"  continued  the 
vivandiere  more  complacently,  "  he  v/as  not  so  far 
wrong  neither  ! " 

"  And  so  you  were  Toinette  Grosbois,  mother. " 

"  You  must  have  guessed  as  much,  mon  Capitabie, 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  answered  the  sutler  : 
"  yes  ;  I  was  that  same  Toinette,  a  different  being  you 
may  well  think  from  the  ton's  weight  of  woman's 
flesh  I  am  now  :  I  was  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
turn  the  weak  brain  of  my  Marquis,  and,  thanks  to 
my  shrewd  old  father,  cool  enough  to  keep  my  own 
from  turning  with  it :  but  after  all  he  was  too  much 
for  us!" 

"  How  mean  you,  mother  ?"  asked  the  sailor. 

*'  How  mean  I  ?  why  this  —  that  my  father  with 
all  his  shrewdness  had  his  faihng  in  a  sort  of  peasant's 
pride,  that  dreamed  of  making  the  noble  abase  him- 
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self,  as  they  called  it  then,  by  lowering  his  rank  to 
our  own; — he  thought  that,  by  still  allowing  Mon- 
sieur de  La  Chalautre  to  come  to  our  humble  farm, 
he  might  so  entangle  him  in  the  net  of  his  own 
passion  as  to  induce  him  in  some  unguarded  moment 
to  offer  marriage.  He  made  me  the  confidante  of  his 
projects.  I,  who  cared  not  for  the  man,  but  was 
dazzled  by  the  hope  of  rank,  and  power,  and  dis- 
tinction, entered  heart  and  soul  into  them.  The 
villain  found  out  our  object :  he  played  into  our  hands 
to  ruin  us.  One  Pere  Bernard,  a  wretched  priest,  a 
vassal  of  La  Chalautre,  became  the  ready  minion  of 
his  will :  he  offered  marriage  to  me  on  the  condition 
it  should  be  kept  secret  till  his  mother's  death.  My 
father,  with  the  shi^ewd  caution  of  his  nature,  required 
that  the  notary  of  the  family — Finot,  the  old  man  who 
still  lives — should  be  privy  to  the  transaction,  and 
keep  a  copy  of  the  marriage  register;  that  a  similar 
copy  should  be  given,  duly  attested,  to  him,  and  one 
to  me ;  and  a  witness,  on  his  part,  should  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  besides  himself.  All  had  been  ar- 
ranged, when,  but  a  few  days  before  the  secret  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place,  my  father  was  struck  with 
the  dead  palsy,  took  to  his  bed,  lingered  some  weeks, 
and  finally  died,  leaving  me  an  almost  friendless 
orphan :  the  lease  of  the  farm,  some  little  money,  and 
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our  household  goods,  and  live-stock,  came  to  me  as 
his  heiress.  Urging  the  helplessness  of  my  position. 
Monsieur  de  la  Chalautre  renewed  his  proposition  for 
our  secret  marriage,  I  having,  from  the  moment  of 
my  father's  death,  refused  him  access  to  me  at  the 
farm.  In  an  evil  hour  I  consented ;  and,  being  assured 
that  so  long  as  the  marriage  was  duly  registered,  the 
precautionary  attendance  of  a  witness  on  my  part 
was  needless,  I  went  in  the  dead  of  night  alone  to 
the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Ursule  des  Fonds,  and  was 
there  married,  by  the  priest  Pere  Bernard,  to  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Chalautre  in  the  presence  of  one  wit- 


And  that  was 


"  Finot  the  notary " 

"  The  old  man  who " 

"Who  else?"  inquired  Mere  Lambert  pettishly 
—  "  who  else  but  he,  that  knows  as  well  as  I  myself 
that  I  am  as  legally  and  sacredly  the  Marquise  de  la 
Chalautre  as  if  I  had  been  married  in  Notre  Dame 
by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  witli 
the  knowledge  of  all  mankind ! " 

"  But  if  this  be  indeed  the  case,  have  you  no  proof 
to  force  him  to  confess  it  ?  If  he  were  witness  to 
the  marriage " 

"  He  is  the  one  witness,  mon  Capitaine ;  and,  as  he 
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says  himself,  bound  by  an  oath  administered  that  night, 
the  Marquis  assured  him  on  his  knightly  honour, 
with  my  assent  and  cognizance,  to  keep  the  mar- 
riage secret  till  my  death,  if  I  died  first,  or  deliver 
it  up  in  a  sealed  paper  with  like  conditions  to  his  suc- 
cessor as  agent  to  the  family  of  Chalautre." 

"But  the  register  of  the  marriage  —  the  copy 
which  they  gave  you  !" 

"Oh!  the  righteous  priest,  and  upright  noble," 
exclaimed  Mere  Lambert  —  "what  think  you  they 
did  ?  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  that  secret 
ceremony,  which  doubtless  they  took  good  care  to 
hurry  and  confound  for  my  bewilderment,  they  gave 
me  a  copy,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  Finot's  presence, 
who  doubtless  would  have  checked  the  fraud :  that 
copy  was  unattested  !  " 

"  And  the  recrister  itself?" 

"Have  patience,  and  hear  my  story  to  the  end,"  said 
the  vivandiere  ;  "  you  shall  know  all,  and  learn  how 
every  thing  conspired  to  betray  me.  After  our  mar- 
riage, I  resumed  my  usual  way  of  life  at  tbe  farm, 
which  I  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  our  old  labourers, 
to  manage  well  enough.  Monsieur  de  La  Chalautre, 
now  my  husband,  assumed  a  husband's  right  to  visit 
there.  I  have  told  you  I  liked  him  not ;  and  when  he 
took  the  hiorh  hand  of  ris^ht  and  masterhood  with  me, 
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I  closed  my  doors  upon  him :  you  may  imagine  his 
chagrin  and  annoyance.  Unable  to  declare  his  real 
relation  to  me,  he  was  content  to  sink  the  husband  in 
the  lover,  and  as,  offended  at  his  violence,  I  would 
not  see  him,  he  wrote  to  me,  letter  upon  letter,  full 
of  passion  and  protestation,  calling  me  again  and 
again  his  wife,  lavishing  every  name  of  tenderness 
upon  me :  they  were  written  under  initials,  some  of 
them,  but  some  under  his  own  signature.  I  was  a 
poor  scholar  ever,  and  could  hardly  read  or  under- 
stand what  he  said  to  me  in  these  notes,  but  I  kept 
them  every  one,  and  have  them  here." 

"  The  actual  letters  in  his  own  handwriting  !  Is 
not  this  proof  ?  "  exclaimed  the  sailor. 

"  Patience  once  again,  and  hear  me  out :  —  the 
upshot  was  that,  ere  many  months,  the  country  folk 
began  to  sneer  at  proud  Toinette,  as  they  termed 
me,  and  the  sequel  of  her  affected  strictness ; 
and  well  they  might :  Monsieur  de  La  Chalautre 
was  at  the  farm  at  all  hours,  and  I  could  no 
longer  conceal  that  I  was  about  to  become  a 
mother.  Why  weary  you  with  the  old  tale  of 
satiated  passion  turning  to  disgust,  or  all  the  series 
of  reproach  and  recrimination  that  follows,  when, 
under  such  circumstances,  quarrels  and  disagreement 
ensue,  as  ensue  they  must.     Directly  my  pregnancy 
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became  too  apparent  my  husband  neglected  me :  he 
listened  with  indifference  to  my  appeals  to  his 
affection,  his  manly  feeling,  nay,  his  compassion  for 
the  creature  he  had  ruined.  Angered  at  his  im- 
passive coolness,  I  threatened  him  with  the  exposure 
of  our  secret  marriage ;  I  claimed,  as  from  my 
husband,  the  acknowledgment  of  our  common  off- 
spring, the  child,  the  heir  perhaps,  I  was  about  to 
bear  him.  He  laughed  at  me;  told  me  I  was 
dreaming  when  I  spoke  of  marriage ;  declared  that 
the  ceremony  we  had  gone  through  was  a  mere 
meaningless  farce,  intended  as  no  more  than  a  sahe 
to  my  conscience ;  dared  me  to  publish  the  marriage^ 
and  challenged  me  to  prove  it.  'Twas  then  that  I 
discovered  the  fraud  of  the  unattested  copy  of  the 
register ;  'twas  then,  when  applying  to  see  the  real 
register  which  had  been  made  in  Finot's  presence 
(for  he,  however  subservient,  would  never  have  been 
party  to  the  mockery  of  a  false  marriage),  I  learned 
that  Pere  Bernard  had  been  no  more  than  his  master's 
minion,  the  false  priest  refused  to  let  me  see  the  church 
books,  and  had  me  expelled  the  church  as  a  shame- 
less wanton ;  nay,  more,  held  me  up  to  the  scorn  of 
the  country  side  as  the  proud,  over-confident  un- 
charitable prude,  whose  sin  was  aggravated  by  her 
affectation  of  superior  virtue  ;  and  this  to  me,  —  the 
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creature  he  had  helped  to  ruin !  Half-mad,  I 
hastened  into  Plassy,  and  there  from  Finot  learned 
the  oath  that  he  had  taken,  as  at  my  instance  and 
with  my  consent.  He  owned  to  having  a  copy  of 
the  marriage  register;  but  deaf  to  every  tear  or 
prayer  of  mine,  refused  peremptorily  to  say  or  do 
aught  in  the  matter  inconsistent  with  the  solemn 
pledge  which  he  had  given  !  You  may  judge,  mon 
brave,  whether  I  was  a  woman  to  sit  down  coolly 
under  such  wrong  and  not  say  my  say  at  any  rate  : 
I  did  so,  and  that  so  loud,  that  at  last  the  very 
enemies  I  had,  cried  shame  upon  the  author  of  my 
ruin;  and  matters  went  so  far  that,  what  with  his 
previous  bad  name,  and  this  present  scandal,  INIon- 
sieur  de  La  Chalautre  was  fain  to  move  for  a  time 
into  another  part  of  France,  whence  he  never  re- 
turned: the  day  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
Plassy,  I  gave  birth  to  the  heir  to  the  estate,  Jean 
Fran9ois  de  La  Chalautre,  as  I  christened  him  my- 
self after  his  father,  —  the  real  owner  of  that  pro- 
perty—  my  son " 

"  What !  Pierre  Lambert  ?  " 

"Him  that  you  call  so,"  answered  the  vivan- 
diere. 

Surprised  and  excited  as  he  had  been  by  the  re- 
cital of  this  strange  story,  Merrick  leaned  back  on 
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the  pile  of  pillows  behind  him,  without  a  word. 
Mere  Lambert  meanwhile  busied  herself  in  openino- 
the  head  of  the  little  silver  bound  keg,  which  she 
held  upon  her  knee ;  and,  after  fumbling  among  a 
mass  of  papers  crammed  closely  into  it,  drew  forth  a 
small  packet  of  dimly-written,  discoloured  letters, 
tied  together  with  black  ribbon. 

"  These  are  my  witnesses,"  she  said,  "  these  are 
my  witnesses,  that  I  speak  in  all  this  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

"  But  if  they  are,  how  have  you  not  established 
it.  Mere  Lambert  ?  " 

"  What !  you  won't  call  me  Madame  la  Marquise, 
mon  capitaine  ?  "  asked  the  sutler  with  one  of  those 
painful  laughs  that  are  worse  in  the  bitter  sadness  of 
their  satire  than  the  sound  of  a  shriek  of  sorrow,  — 
"how  have  I  not  established  it?  —  listen  yet  again, 
and  you  shall  hear :  —  my  husband  dead,  and  my 
boy  born,  my  claims  disowned,  my  story  by  most 
reckoned  but  as  an  idle  tale  to  shrug  the  shoulder 
at,  and  pity  the  poor  duped  fool  that  was  the  subject 
of  it,  I  turned  and  bethought  me  of  what  would  be 
my  future,  and  what  destiny  impended  over  my 
child:  I  was  dishonoured  in  the  country  —  who 
would  heed  me,  but  one  who  thought  my  paltry 
wealth  might  gild  my  shame  ;  and  could  I  consent  to 
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buy  protection  at  such  a  rate  ?  My  boy  was  in  the 
eyes  of  all  a  bastard,  and  —  God,  if  God  there  be, 
forgive  me  for  it  —  I  hated  the  poor  child  because  it 
was  so.  I  visited  the  father's  sin,  his  villany,  and 
treacherous  deceit,  upon  the  innocent  head  of  the 
helpless  infant :  'twas  not  I  did  not  love  him  because 
he  was  my  son,  but  that  I  hated  him  because  he  was 
his  father's.  I  have  never  got  over  the  feeling.  It 
made  me  in  early  days  cruel  to  him ;  it  made  me 
afterwards  find  pleasure  in  degrading  him  even  by 
my  own  degradation ;  it  has  stuck  to  me  even  to 
this  day,  although  he  has  been  such  a  son  to  me  as 
mother  seldom  saw  in  this  world !  But  what  would 
you  !  Let  those  that  roused  the  vice  of  my  nature 
bear  the  blame  of  my  criminality  ;  let  the  thousand 
sins  I  have  to  answer  for  fall  on  their  heads :  if  I 
have  been  an  unnatural  mother,  let  the  more  un- 
natural sire,  the  faithless  false  husband  that  denied 
his  wife,  and  spurned  his  child,  be  reckoned  with  for 
having  made  me  what  I  became,  and  am  ! " 

"  How  came  this  though,  about,  in  matter  of 
events?  —  how  came  you " 

"  How  came  I  to  follow  the  drum  ?  My  heart 
was  broken,  and  the  pride  I  had  in  an  honest  name 
was  crushed  and  gone :  I  grew  idle  and  careless ; 
times  were  hard,  and  the  seasons  were  against  the 
crops,  as  you  may  have  heard,  in  those  disastrou 
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years :  it  seemed  as  if  all  I  did  took  a  curse  with  it ; 
blight  and  mildew  killed  my  wheat,  my  oats  dried  in 
the  huskj  my  clover  refused  to  grow,  my  oxen 
sickened  and  died :  then  there  were  restless  rmiiours 
through  the  land,  reports  of  change,  and  of  a  new 
world  about  to  rise :  my  spirit  loathed  the  successless 
toil  of  tending  fields,  which  would,  do  what  I  could, 
give  no  return,  and  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  some- 
thing congenial  to  me  in  the  idea  of  change,  and 
strife,  and  struggle.  To  make  a  long  tale  short,  I 
became  a  defaulter  in  my  farm,  was  driven  out  with 
my  boy  to  take  shelter  as  I  could  in  Plassy ;  all 
doors  were  shut  against  me  except  where  money 
could  buy  admittance,  for  there  was  famine  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  few  could  afford  to  be  kind  for 
nothing :  when  my  money  was  gone,  and  I  saw 
nought  else  before  me,  I  left  Plassy  with  a  young 
recruiting  sergeant  of  the  regiment  Royal- Allmand." 

"  This  part  of  your  story  I  recognise,"  interrupted 
Merrick :  "  then  'twas  you  returned  with  the  di- 
vision of  Ronsin's  army  that  sacked  the  Chapel,  and 
fired  La  Chalautre?" 

"  Aha !  she  told  you  that  then,  did  she,  or  who  ? 
— for  she  could  not  have  known  me." 

"Pierrefeu,  the  keeper,  it  was  who  said  he  knew 
you  again  in  spite  of  your  disguise." 
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"  Pierrefeu !  tliat  was  the  lad  that  used  to  come 
with  letters  —  these  very  ones  I  hold  in  my  hand  — 
from  my  husband  to  me.  Good  cause  has  he,  I  warrant, 
to  remember  face  and  feature  of  mine.  Yes,  'twas 
I  urged  Eonsin  to  sack  the  chapel,  hoping  still  to 
recover  the  registry  which  proved  my  marriage ;  for 
though  the  days  were  passed  when  titles  were  in 
vogue,  or  the  w^ords  Comte  or  Marquis  were  of 
other  value  than  as  a  passport  to  the  guillotine,  and 
though  I  cared  not  for  rank  nor  property,  and 
thought  but  as  a  compagne  de  Sans-culottes,  I  longed 
in  my  secret  heart  to  prove  my  boy  legitimate,  and 
satisfy  myself  I  had  not  been  deceived."  She  paused 
in  her  narrative  for  a  while,  and  then  in  an  altered 
tone,  inquired,  —  "  Did  you  hear  what  happened 
then?" 

"  The  priest's  death  do  you  mean  ?  " 

^^  The  same.  I  made  Pierre  swear  on  his  briquet 
and  the  tricolor,  that  he  would  get  me  the  church 
books  when  we  broke  into  the  place ;  but,  sacre 
bleu  !  he  might  have  sworn  on  all  the  colours  in  the 
rainbow,  or  all  the  blades  in  Bilboa  —  it  would  have 
helped  him  little !  There  was  little  discipline  in 
that  army !  Some  were  actors  mumming  and  mowing, 
and  they  it  was  would  make  Pere  Bernard  say  mass, 
crying,  in  their  idle  way,  it  was  a  shame  not  to  have 
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a  play  when  the  house  was  so  full :  others  thought 
only  of  pillage,  and  they  it  was  who  plundered  the 
sacristy,  and  put  hand-grenades  in  it  after  firing 
the  church  books ;  others  were  mad  with  drink  and 
devilry.  Sorely  I  toiled  to  work  through  the  press  ; 
but  in  the  thick  of  it,  when  I  saw  Pere  Bernard, 
the  false  hypocrite  as  I  knew  him  too  well  to  be, 
standing  with  a  lie  in  his  heart  at  the  altar,  between 
impatience  and  the  longing  to  revenge  myself,  I 
lost  all  power  over  my  evil  passions,  for  something 
within  me  seemed  to  say  —  'kill,  kill,  slay,  make 
blood  flow!'  —  1  snatched  the  firelock  from  Pierre's 
hands,  and  shot  the  priest  as  he  stood  with  the  host 
in  his  hands.  What  followed  I  know  not,  and 
somehow,"  continued  the  vivandiere,  "  have  not  been 
quite  myself  ever  since." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  broad  hands,  and 
rocked  herself  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  awhile, 
as  if  subduing  some  inward  gnawing  pain. 

"  You've  seen  me  when  I  have  been  ill,  have  you 
not?" 

Merrick  answered  by  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  it's  always  thus  :  while  I  Avas  in  the  open 
field,  or  with  the  army  in  old  times,  or  even  in 
barracks,  where  there  was  always  some  life  stirring, 
I  could  keep  it  off  with  talk  and  brandy  ;    but  it 
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grows  on  me  here  in  this  dull  town ;  and,  with  the 
thoughts  I  told  you  of,  gaining  ground  every  day, 
was  I  right,  think  you,  to  kill  the  priest?  What 
made  me  do  it  ?  Can  you  tell  me  that  ?  If  it  were 
something  not  myself  that  did  so,  was  it  my  fault ! 
What,  if  I  w^ere  but  fated  to  be  the  means  of  requiting 
back  his  crimes  upon  him  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  which  he  had  desecrated  to  ruin  me  ?  " 

"  Come,  mother,  come,"  said  Merrick,  to  the  now 
excited  woman ;  "  leave  these  thoughts  awhile,  of 
which  we'll  talk  more  coolly  some  other  day,  and 
recollect  you  have  not  yet  explained  to  me  how, 
in  this  tangled  story,  I  am  included ;  nor  how  it  is 
through  me  your  interest,  or  your  son's,  are  to  be 
served  ?  " 

"  You're  right,  mon  Capitaine  P^  replied  the  vivan- 
diere :  "let  me  collect  myself,  and  tell  you  briefly  how 
the  matter  stands.  It  needs  not  I  should  pass 
through  the  story  of  my  life :  least  said,  they  say, 
is  soonest  mended,  and  'tis  true  in  my  case  for  one 
at  any  rate." 

"  I  know  enough  to  require  no  detailed  account  of 
things.  Mere  Lambert " 

"Mere  Lambert  still?" — and  the  sutler  laughed 
her  bitter  laugh  again — "  but  true — 'twould  ill  suit 
one  hke  me  to  play  the  Marquise,  or  to  hint  I  had 
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the  right  to  be  one.  That  is  what  Finot  said  when 
I  returned  here ;  and  finding  him  still  alive,  showed 
him  these  letters,  of  which  he  knew  not  the  exist- 
ence :  he  fain  would  have  made  as  if  he  knew  me 
not ;  but,  sacre  blue !  I  made  him  remember  soon 
enough  by  a  word  or  two " 

"And  he  said? " 

'*He  said  what  was  true  enough  —  that  as  to  the 
letters,  there  existed  but  himself  besides  one  other  who 
would  swear  to  the  handwriting; — that  the  church 
books  being  burned,  and  he  holding  the  one  attested 
copy  of  the  register  which  he  was  bound  to  keep 
back  till  my  death,  I  could  get  no  proof  from  it ; 
that  even  at  the  best  my  tale  was  so  improbable  as 
to  carry  doubt  on  the  face  of  it,  while  even  were  it 
possible  that  the  scion  of  a  great  family  high  in 
Court  favour  might  get  such  a  story  taken  up,  who 
would  listen  to  it  among  a  set  of  Bourbonists,  where 
the  gist  and  object  of  it  was  to  dispossess  the  long- 
descended  daughter  of  a  race  of  chiefs,  said  he,  an 
emigree  herself,  in  favour  of  a  sutler  of  the  Republican 
camp,  and  her  son  an  Imperialist  officer  under  sur- 
veillance as  suspected  of  treasonable  designs  against 
the  government  ?  " 

"He  was  right,"  said  Merrick  —  "he  was  right 
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doubtless :  and  what  eiFect  had  this  reasoning  upon 

you?" 

"  That  of  dashing  every  hope  to  the  ground  until 
within  the  last  three  months " 

"  Until  within  these  three  months  !  and  how  so  ?  " 

Mere  Lambert  leaned  forward  so  as  to  bring  her 
face  close  to  Merrick's^  and  in  a  slow  deliberate  tone, 
said  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  son's  friend,  whose  life  I've  saved  (but  that 
since  the  first  vague  fancy  of  this  matter  came  across 
me)  —  my  son's  friend,  who  says  he  wishes  him  well, 
is  the  friend  of  the  only  other  soul  besides  Finot, 
who  can  on  oath  establish  the  truth  of  these  letters, 
their  reality  as  actual  documents,  in  which  I  am 
called  the  Marquise  de  la  Chalautre,  wife  of  the 
Jean  Francois  of  that  name,  who  signs  them  —  in 
the  last  of  which  I  am  acknowledged  as  about  to 
become  the  mother  of  a  child  of  his. " 

The  vivandiere  paused,  and  looked  long,  and  fixedly 
at  him. 

"  What !  then  the  sole  other  witness  to  the  hand- 
writing—  is  it  possible  you  mean  Madame  de  Malguet 
as  that  other  witness ! ! " 

"  The  same." 

"But  think — would  you  have  her  swear  against 
her  own  possession  of  the  estate  ?  " 
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"  If  it  be  an  unlawful  one,  why  not  ? " 

"Would  you  ask  me  to  intercede  with  her  to 
strip  herself  of  her  inheritance  ?  " 

"And  if  it  be  not  her's,  why  should  you  hesi- 
tate ?" 

"  But  after  all,  what  business  is  it  of  mine,  mo- 
ther?" 

"Your  pledge,  mon  Capitaine  —  your  word,  the 
engagement  to  her  that  saved  your  life ! " 

"But  if  Madame  de  Malguet  will  not  listen  to 
me?" 

"  That's  her  affair  and  ours,  not  yours  —  if  she 
have  no  conscience,  it's  our  loss,  and  there's  an  end ; 
but  you  will  have  done  your  duty." 

Merrick,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  tried  to  escape 
the  searching  eye  with  which  Mere  Lambert  w^atched 
the  expression  of  his  features ;  but  he  lay  there  as 
tied  to  his  couch,  unable  to  move,  and  the  stern 
glance  of  the  old  woman  was  fixed  on  his  face  with  a 
sort  of  fascination  in  its  earnestness. 

"  Mother,"  said  he  at  last,  "  let  me  choose  my 
time  to  speak  to  her  of  this,  and  let  me  talk  about  it 
with  the  notary;  —  on  these  conditions,  I  redeem 
my  pledge  to  the  letter. " 

"  Cest  hien^''  exclaimed  the  vivandiere  —  "and  to 
whom  do  you  make  that  engagement  ? " 
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'^  To  you,  and 


"  Nay,  I  must  have  my  titles,  and  his  too  ~ " 

"  Well,  then,  to  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Cha- 

lautre,  and " 

At  this  moment   Marthon  re-entered  the  room. 

With  a  rapid  sign  to  silence  him,  the  Marchioness 

coolly  cursed  her  for  loitering,  and  bade  her  fire  the 

rushlight. 


I 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

For  a  week  and  more  the  mistress  of  La  Chalautre 
had  been  invisible  to  her  dependents  and  her  faithful 
vassals,  and  great  was  the  excitement  and  anxiety 
among  these  simple  people  at  the  reports  which  Bri- 
gitta  put  about,  of  illness  which  prevented  their  lady 
from  leaving  her  chamber.  Never  since  she  had  on 
her  return  to  France  taken  up  her  abode  at  the  home 
of  her  ancestors,  could  there  be  an  instance  cited,  on 
which  her  severest  ailment  had  confined  her  more 
than  a  day  or  two  to  the  house.  Her  frame,  though 
apparently  slight  and  frail,  was  so  indurated  by  early 
habits  of  exercise  and  exposure,  and  her  constitution, 
however  weakly  in  childhood,  so  strengthened  in  years 
by  her  simple  diet  and  quiet  mode  of  life,  that  she 
seemed  almost  incapable  of  any  ordinary  ailment,  and 
gave  the  idea  of  one  destined  to  live  on  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  period  allotted  for  human  existence,  and 
then  pass  away  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  subject  to 
no  disease  beyond  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  pow- 
ers   of  vitality.     Old    Josse    was   in  particular  im- 
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pressed  with  this  idea,  and  having  the  right,  which 
his  position  in  the  household  gave  him,  of  using  on 
emergency  something  of  the  voice  of  authority  even 
with  one  so  high  in  the  lady's  good  graces  as  the 
favoured  and  faithful  waiting-woman,  he  did  not 
fail  to  use  every  argument  he  could  towards  in- 
ducing Brigitta  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  illness  of 
her  mistress,  and  at  any  rate  procure  her  permission 
to  send  for  medical  aid  from  Plassy.  In  all  his  kind 
and  well-meaning  efforts,  the  worthy  steward  was 
doomed  to  signal  failure.  The  Calabrese  baffled 
every  species  of  inquiry,  and  steadily  rejected  any 
description  of  interference. 

"  My  lady  is  well  enough,"  she  would  reply  — 
"  and  if  it  pleases  her  to  keep  her  room,  what  is  that 
to  you  or  me  ?  Would  you  have  me  force  her  will, 
if  it  be  her  will  to  see  no  one  ?  Where  would  you 
and  I  be  a  week  hence,  lUaster  Steward,  were  I  to 
attempt  it? —  and  as  for  a  doctor, — just  try,  pray, 
if  you  can,  to  coax  old  Monsieur  La  Fosse  back  again 
here  after  the  last  time  he  ventured  to  La  Chalautre 
unsent  for !  —  you're  going  into  Plassy  perhaps,  to- 
day, to  bring  us  out  news  of  the  English  Captain  : 
see  what  the  Doctor  will  say  to  you,  if  you  propose 
him  a  visit  without  an  order  for  it  in  my  lady's  own 
writing ! " 
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With  such  replies  as  this  would  the  Calabrese  day 
after  day  discomfit  the  anxious  and  officious  old  man, 
leaving  him  to  his  ride  into  the  little  town,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  fiis  daily  attendance  on  Madame  de 
Malguet,  he  made  now  his  principal  business.  The 
reports  he  brought  were  duly  communicated  to  the 
lady  of  Chalautre,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  mere 
verbal  bulletins,  sometimes  in  a  stiff  and  formal  note 
from  Picotot,  to  whom  Madame  de  Malguet  had 
written  in  the  first  instance  one  short  and  hurried 
letter  of  inquiry.  It  was  the  only  actual  exertion 
which  she  made  for  several  days.  The  state  of  total 
listlessness  and  inactivity  into  which  she  had  suffered 
herself  to  subside  —  so  diametrically  at  variance  with 
her  usual  active  and  energetic  habits,  began  at  the 
end  of  a  week  seriously  to  alarm  and  discompose  the 
faithful  Italian.  She  knew  her  mistress  too  well, 
and,  alas  !  was  too  surely  aware  of  the  secret  cause 
of  her  strange  depression  to  venture  on  any  open  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  lassitude  in  which  she  passed 
her  days  ;  but  when  the  week  had  elapsed,  and  yet 
she  saw  no  change  in  Madame  de  Malguet,  she  de- 
vised, with  a  woman's  true  ingenuity,  the  means  at 
once  of  ascertaining  how  far  her  mistress  was  really 
labouring  under  bodily  indisposition,  and  of  jorocuring 
her  a  species  of  consolation  not  ill  adapted  to  soothe 
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and  calm  her  mental  ailment.  For  this  purpose  she 
artfully  introduced,  in  giving  her  report  of  the  state 
in  which  the  steward  had,  after  his  day's  visit  to 
Plassy,  declared  Merrick  to  be,  a  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  truth  of  the  bulletins  which  the  old  man  was 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  his  friends.  She  af- 
fected to  believe  that  the  sailor  was  in  reality  worse 
than  was  reported,  and  it  required  no  great  persua- 
sion on  her  part  to  induce  her  mistress  to  satisfy 
herself  as  to  these  doubts  by  sending,  as  on  her  own 
account,  to  Doctor  La  Fosse,  and  requiring  the  wor- 
thy herbalist's  attendance  at  La  Chalautre. 

The  good  Doctor,  who  had  but  once  since  Madame 
de  Malguet's  establishment  at  the  chateau  entered 
the  doors  of  that  forbidden  mansion,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  respects  to  its  owneress,  and  oiFering 
his  services  to  her  as  the  nearest  medical  practitioner, 
was  on  that  occasion  received  so  ill,  and  was  treated 
by  the  haughty  chatelaine  with  such  marked  neg- 
lect, to  say  the  least,  as  to  lead  him  to  conclude  that 
it  would  never  be  his  lot  to  be  summoned  thither  on 
any,  save  the  most  mortal  of  occasions.  Madame 
de  Malguet  had  imbibed  in  her  early  days  a  dislike 
and  distrust  amounting  to  contempt  for  members  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  — for  prejudice  was  not  un- 
common in  her  younger  days  in  France,  due  perhaps 
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to  the  popular  feeling  against  the  pretended  skill  of 
learned  physicians,  which  the  wittiest  of  French  dra- 
matists had  a  century  before  not  only  excited,  but  left 
as  a  legacy  as  lasting  nearly  as  the  admiration  of  his 
own  genius.  It  was  therefore  with  no  slight  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  La  Fosse  bestrode  his  mule,  Cocotte, 
and  ambled  forth  with  a  degree  of  haste  to  which  that 
estimable  animal  was  little  accustomed,  along  the  un- 
wonted road  which  led  to  La  Chalautre. 

He  was  received  with  much  stiff  and  grave  polite- 
ness by  old  Josse,  who,  though  he  by  no  means  shared 
in  his  lady's  prejudices  against  the  doctor's  medical 
skill,  yet  had  a  special  horror  of  him  for  his  opinions, 
supposed  to  be,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  the  most 
lax  description  upon  matters  of  the  most  serious 
character.  The  old  steward  ushered  the  doctor  into 
the  saloon  with  the  air  of  one  who,  through  an  out- 
ward show  of  deference,  dreaded  and  defied  the  party 
he  was  perforce  driven  to  receive  civilly,  and  left  the 
room  to  announce  his  arrival  to  Brigitta.  It  was  not 
long  ere  the  Calabrese  appeared  and  begged  the  phy- 
sician to  follow  her  to  her  lady's  chamber.  Passing 
after  his  conductress,  La  Fosse  found  himself  in  a 
passage  or  lobby  of  some  width,  which,  traversing  the 
whole  wing  of  the  mansion,  opened  at  one  extremity 
into  the  central  hall  of  the  main  building ;  and  at  the 
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other  upon  what  had  been  a  small  private  flower- 
garden.  Both  doors  were  now  jealously  closed,  and 
the  long  dim  gallery  was  unlighted  save  by  one 
Avindow  at  the  end  looking  on  the  garden :  the  cor- 
responding casement  at  the  other  end  opened  on  the 
darkened  central  hall,  and  of  course  aided  in  no  sort 
in  giving  even  a  feeble  light  to  the  long  melancholy 
passage.  Several  doors  on  either  side,  besides  that 
through  which  they  had  passed  from  the  saloon,  led 
into  various  apartments,  and  it  was  to  one  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  lobby  that  Brigitta  led  the 
doctor.  She  turned  the  lock  noiselessly,  and  preceded 
La  Fosse  into  a  room  of  some  extent,  the  anti-chamber 
to  her  lady's  bedroom.  The  physician,  after  being 
left  to  himself  an  instant  in  this  chamber,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Calabrese,  and  found  himself,  to  his  no 
small  surprise,  admitted  into  the  bedroom  of  the  lady 
of  La  Chalautre. 

It  was  a  large  chamber,  so  much  darkened  as  to 
require  some  practice,  ere  the  eye  could  distinguish 
(save  where  the  blaze  of  the  strong  wood-fire  fell  on 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment),  what  w^as  the  dis- 
position of  its  interior.  The  hangings  were  of  green 
damask  ;  the  window  curtains  and  those  of  the  bed, 
which  occupied  an  alcove  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  room,  all  were  of  the  same  stuff  and  colour ;  they 
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were  much  faded,  and  the  shade  which  they  originally 
bore  having  been  ill-chosen,  their  present  appearance 
was  doubly  sad  and  sombre.  One  window  only  of 
the  four  had  its  curtains  drawn,  and  the  upper  shutters 
opened:  the  faint  dull  gleam  of  a  wintry  sun  struggled 
through  this  aperture^  and  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  red  glare  of  the  wood-fire,  which  partially  il- 
luminated the  sombre  width  of  the  apartment.  The 
centre  of  the  room,  where  stood  a  small  table,  w^as 
carpeted,  but  there  was  little  furniture  in  it  beyond 
an  old-fashioned  armoire  or  two,  and  an  oak  book- 
case filled  with  folios,  apparently  ledgers  and  books 
of  accounts.  On  a  settee  close  to  the  fire,  reclined 
Madame  de  jNIalguet,  wrapped,  although  the  room 
was  oppressively  close,  in  a  furred  morning-gown, 
and  over  it  her  green  roquelaure.  She  wore  as  usual 
the  drooping  velvet  cap,  without  which  none  had  ever 
seen  her.  The  general  effect  of  the  room,  with  its 
odd,  grotesque-contrasting  light,  its  melancholy  som- 
breness,  its  half-seen  occupant,  was  such  as  to  strike 
the  worthy  doctor  with  a  sort  of  awe,  which  for  the 
moment  checked  his  ordinary  flow  of  pedantic  gar- 
rulity. He  bowed  low  and  in  silence,  and  took  the 
chair  Brigitta  offered  him,  which  he  placed  at  an  un- 
professionally  respectful  distance  from   the  couch  of 
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his  patient.  The  Calabrese,  at  a  sign  from  her  lady, 
left  the  room  by  a  door  which  led  by  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment  into  the  dressing-room 
attached  to  it. 

Left  alone  with  Madame  de  Malguet,  the  doctor 
recovered  his  composure  and  his  confidence,  and  taking 
a  hasty  examination  of  her  features,  was  surprised 
and  shocked  at  the  alteration  observable  in  them  since 
last  he  had  seen  her  at  the  Sous-Prefet's.  Her  com- 
plexion w^as  clearer  and  paler  it  is  true,  but  the  eyes, 
although  brightened  with  fever,  were  sunk  in  the 
head,  the  cheeks  were  thinner,  and  in  place  of  the 
look  of  stern  determination  which  the  expression  of 
her  mouth  used  to  convey,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  face  was  that  of  deep  and  settled  dejection.  When 
she  spoke  it  was  in  a  lower  and  more  subdued  tone 
than  usual. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  visit,  sir,"  she  said ;  — 
"  when  you  last  were  good  enough  to  wait  upon  me, 
I  believe  that  you  received  little  encouragement  to 
repeat  your  call  at  La  Chalautre.  I  owe  you  a  sort 
of  apology  for  having  summoned  you  in  after  what 
passed  on  that  occasion." 

Astonished  at  so  gracious  a  reception,  the  worthy 
herbalist,  who   with  all  his  liberal  ideas  was  by  no 
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means  insensible  to  the  charm  of  aristocratic  affability, 
rose  actually  from  his  chair  to  bow  his  acknowledg- 
ments, and  assure  Madame  la  Marquise  of  his  readi- 
ness to  hold  himself  devoted  to  her  service. 

•'But  what  is  it?"  inquired  he,  gradually  talking 
himself  into  his  usual  free-and-easy  chat  —  "what  do 
you  complain  of,  may  I  ask?  would  I  be  allowed  to 
feel  the  pulse  ■ " 

And  the  good  physician  attempted  to  adopt  that 
sort  of  soothinor  suirar-and-water  manner  which 
ladies'  doctors  do  most  especially  affect,  and  which  is, 
in  fact,  with  many  of  them,  half  their  stock  in  trade 

—  the  sweetest,  besides  being  the  least  costly  drug- 
in  their  whole  pharmacopoeia :  in  vain,  however,  en- 
deavoured he  to  revive  the  recollections  of  his  early 
days  when  that  sort  of  thing  was  taught  in  Paris  as 
part  of  the  accomplished  medico's  professional  educa- 
tion :  INIadame  de  Malguet's  eyes  were  gazing  on  the 
grey  sky  which  showed  dimly  through  the  half-closed 
window,  and  she  heard  and  heeded  him  not. 

"  How  lonjr "  —  asked  she  in  her  sudden  manner 

—  "  how  long  does  it  take  to  heal  a  wound  from  a 
baU?" 

"  How  long,"  replied  La  Fosse,  surprised  at  the 
abrupt  query  —  "  why,  really,  that  depends  on  the 
extent  of  the  injury  —  how  long  ?     Why,  to  tell  the 
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truth,  I  am  no  surgeon,  and  even  as  a  physician,  one 

of  the  old  school  —  as  Horace  has  it  — 

* Mi  satis  est,  si 

Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare'  — 

—  however,  to  give  an  instance,  —  there's  Captain 
Merrick,  poor  fellow " 

"  Well,  and  what  of  him  ?  —  when  will  he  be  well 
for  instance  ? " 

"  Who  can  say.  Madam,  who  can  say,"  —  ejacu- 
lated the  doctor,  not  able  to  repress  the  expression  of 
a  little  professional  spite  against  Mere  Lambert,  the 
exhibition  of  whose  skill  in  opposition  to  his  ignorance 
had  in  his  secret  heart  left  a  feeling  that  rankled 
deep  —  "  he  is  very  ill " 

"  Is  very  ill ! "  exclaimed  the  lady. 

"  Has  been,  has  been,  that  is  —  we  are  better  now, 
considerably :  —  but  —  of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  a  word  —  but  when  professional  advice  is  in  a 
manner  superseded  by  the  quackery  of  an  old  sutler, 
what  can  you  expect  ?  " 

"  Then  do  you  not  attend  him  ?  " 

'^  Of  course  I  do,  of  course  —  but  I  am  not  alone 

—  his  friends  who  surround  him  are  kind  enough 
doubtless  —  yet  where  the  charge  of  a  man  danger- 
ously ill " 

*^  Dangerously ! " 
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*'  That  is,  who  has  been  dangerously  ill  —  is  left 
to  the  ignorant  hands  of  an  old  superannuated  camp 
follower,  a  sort  of  military  Canidia,  —  or  even  to  one 
who,  brave  and  kind  as  he  is,  has  no  experience  in 
these  matters.  Colonel  Lambert  I  mean,  —  or  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Picotot,  who  do  not  know  a  galli- 
pot from  a  slop-bowl,  nor  Goulard's  extract  from  con- 
serve of  roses  —  when  this  is  the  case " 

"  You  mean  that  recovery  may  be  retarded,  and 
convalescence  long  of  acliievement  ?  " 

"Precisely,  Madam,  precisely." 

"  And  would  other  and  more  regular  attendance, 
and  gentler  care,  diminish  the  risk  to  the  patient  ?" 

**  Beyond  a  doubt ;  the  unshackled  assiduity  for 
instance  of  a  regular  practitioner,  aided  by  the 
counsels  of  an  influential  friend,"  slily  added  the 
doctor,  for  already  saw  he  himself  resuming  his 
authority  in  Merrick's  sick-room  by  virtue  of  a  letter 
of  recommendation   from    Madame   de    Malsruet  — 

o 

"  such  a  course  would  secure  rapid  cure,  a  cure  which 
is  for  the  present " 

"Doubtful?" 

"  Distant  at  any  rate,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  ma- 
gisterial air,  while  Madame  de  INIalguet  sank  listlessly 
back  upon  her  pillow,  and  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  flow  of 
o  2 
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rounded  phrases  in  which  La  Fosse  proceeded  gra- 
dually to  bring  about  the  conversation  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  her  own  ailments.  He  expa- 
tiated on  the  danger  of  latent  fever,  fever  on  the 
nerves,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  what  in  France  is 
called  migraine;  he  vaunted  the  skill  which  could 
provide  vegetable  specifics  for  such  wearing  and 
dangerous  disorders ;  he  sung  the  praises  of  marvel- 
lous tisannes,  and  the  virtues  of  a  whole  host  of  medi- 
cated drinks,  which  owned  him  as  their  inventor. 

"  Vegetable  medicines,  Madame,  or  what  are  in 
slighting  terms  even  called  simples, — these  constitute 
the  real  materiel  of  a  good  foreseeing  physician,  and 
such  have  I,  by  dint  of  careful  study,  eliminated  the 
power  of,  to,  —  shall  I  say  it  ?  —  something  like  per- 
fection !  —  as  Horace  has  it  — 


Atqui  nee  herba,  nee  latens  in  asperis 
Radix  fefellit  me  locis.' " 


How  long  the  worthy  herbalist  might  have  persisted 
in  such  talk  is  a  problem  unsolved,  and  insoluble. 
Madame  de  Malguet,  as  if  waking  from  a  day-dream, 
suddenly  rang  a  small  hand-bell  which  stood  on  the 
little  table  by  her  side,  and  Brigitta  appeared. 

"  Monsieur    La   Fosse,"     said   she,    "  will   take 
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luncheon  before  he  returns  to  Plassy  —  lay  the  table 
for  him  in  the  saloon,  and  show  him  thither." 

She  raised  herself  slightly  from  her  couch,  reached 
forth  a  hand  whence  there  fell  into  the  herbal- 
ist's expectant  palm  a  fee  eight  times  beyond  the 
amount  which  even  the  Sous  Prefet  himself  afforded, 
and  inclining  her  head,  gave  the  worthy  doctor  to 
understand  that  he  was  dismissed.  Considerably 
mystified  by  this  singular  visit.  La  Fosse,  as  ignorant 
of  the  ailment  of  his  patient  or  of  the  reason  of  his 
summons,  as  when  he  entered  the  chateau,  did  ample 
honour  to  the  good  cheer  which  awaited  him  in  the 
saloon,  and  rode  back  to  Plassy  glorying  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  patient,  and  inwardly  determining 
to  trumpet  forth  his  triumph  with  special  emphasis  at 
the  Hotel  Picotot. 

If  Brigitta's  plan  failed  in  one  respect  as  regarded 
ascertaining  the  possible  illness  of  her  mistress,  it 
was  perfectly  successful  in  another,  though  a  some- 
what unexj^ected  one.  The  impression  which  Madame 
de  Malguet  had  derived  from  the  doctor's  report  was, 
that  Merrick  was  ill  cared  for,  and  left  without 
advice  in  the  hands  of  friends  as  injudicious  and  as 
ignorant  as  they  were  kind.  The  project,  half-enter- 
tained already,  of  going  herself  to  Plassy,  recurred 
to  her.     A  letter  received  a  few  days  before  from 

o  3 
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Finot,  and  to  which,  as  already  noted,  she  had 
vouchsafed  no  reply,  supplied  her  with  an  excuse  to 
herself  for  insisting  on  the  expediency  of  this  scheme. 
The  notary  had  addressed  her  a  letter  of  apology  on 
behalf  of  his  son,  in  which  he  had  alluded  to  the  pain 
he  had  himself  undergone  on  finding  his  most  ho- 
noured client  insulted  by  one,  almost  a  born  servant 
of  her  house,  whom,  however,  he  had  driven  forth 
from  his  own  roof,  as  unworthy  to  reside  beneath  it 
until  he  had  expiated  his  offence,  and  received,  if  it 
were  possible  it  might  be  hoped  for,  his  pardon. 
This  epistle,  conceived  and  written  in  the  best  in- 
tentions, was  exactly  calculated  to  irritate  and  excite 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  lady  of  La  Chalautre.  She 
did  not  choose  to  be  supposed  that  she  should  feel  or 
care  for  the  idle  ribaldry  of  the  plebeian  son  of  one 
who  was,  in  fact,  her  servant.  She  would  rather  Finot 
had  driven  the  offender  forth  without  making  a  merit 
of  it,  or  punished  him  without  hinting  at  his  daring 
to  offer  an  apology. 

"  So  then,"  thought  she,  "  they  think  I  care  for 
the  talk  of  cafes,  and  the  idle  gossipry  of  the  market, 
and  the  boulevard  !  It  is  high  time  I  should  go  into 
Plassy  to  prove  how  little  the  worst  venom  of  these 
tongues  can  let  or  hinder  me  from  doino-  what  I 
think  good  and  what  1  please.     As  for  Finot  and  his 
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son,  what  are  they  to  me  but  my  lawyer  and  his 
clerk,  a  sort  of  menials  ?  —  if  they  do  their  drudgery 
honestly  and  well,  what  care  I  for  their  talk  in  pot- 
houses and  drinking-shops  !  Apology,  forsooth  !  I 
would  as  soon  stop  in  the  street  to  hear  the  excuse 
of  a  chimney-sweeper  whose  bag  had  soiled  my  coat ! " 
By  this  species  of  stimulus,  or  by  endeavouring 
to  convince  herself  that  it  was  her  duty  as  a  friend 
to  see  that  Merrick's  wound  was  cared  for,  and  he 
well  attended, — that  she  was  called  upon  to  visit  him 
herself,  to  send  for  medical  aid  from  Paris,  if  need 
were, — to  establish  herself  near  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  her,  and  never  leave  him  till  he  was  conva- 
lescent,— did  jNIadame  de  Malguet  endeavour  to  nerve 
herself  to  this  effort  of  facing  the  world  now  she  was 
in  possession  of  the  secret  of  her  own  heart,  now 
that  she  knew  herself  to  be,  in  very  deed,  a  woman. 
The  shock  of  the  discovery  had,  in  the  most  literal 
acceptation  of  the  word,  unmanned  her.  The  false 
system  of  existence  which  had  coloured  and  influenced 
the  actions  and  events  of  her  whole  life,  vanished  as 
something  that  had  never  been ;  and  in  place  of  the 
proud  impassive  being  that  she  had  conceived  herself, 
what  did  she  find  herself  in  very  deed  ?  —  a  creature 
ashamed  to  own  her  nature  even  to  her  own  secret 
heart.     To  seek  the  solitude  of  the  most  secluded 
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chamber,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  to  forget  the 
consciousness  of  existence,  to  pray  for  death  rather 
than  shame  by  the  acknowledgment  or  betrayal  of  her 
weakness,  these  were  the  first  of  her  impulses.  The 
feeling  which  redeemed  her  from  the  sort  of  moral 
tra  ce  into  which  she  had  fallen  was  anxiety  for 
Merrick's  life.  Her  first  care  on  this  account  once 
set  at  rest,  his  image  became  predominant,  and,  to 
the  dreamy  possibility  of  being  instrumental  in  his 
cure,  or  to  persuading  herself  that  she  could  so  far 
command  her  feelings  as  to  watch  over  and  tend  his 
sick  bed  as  a  friend,  succeeded  other  and  more  as- 
piring fancies,  such  as  of  becoming  his  secret  bene- 
factress, of  constituting  herself  the  good  genius  of  his 
career  in  life,  of  ministering  to  his  success  in  every 
way,  and  of  joying  in  the  happiness  of  the  man  she 
loved,  as  the  sole  and  single  blessing,  not  only  of  her 
life  to  be,  but  of  her  life  that  had  been.  Then,  how 
to  do  this,  how  to  meet  him  again,  how  to  subdue  in 
that  meeting  the  symptoms  of  too  marked  a  predi- 
lection, —  how,  above  all,  without  betrayal  of  the 
radical  change  in  feeling  and  opinion  which  the  dis- 
covery of  an  instant  had  operated,  to  re-establish 
intercourse  on  a  footing  as  intimate  as  that  of  bygone 
days !  The  lady  of  La  Chalautre  jDassed  hour  after 
hour  in  her  darkened  room,  heedless  and  unconscious 
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of  the  alternations  of  night  and  day,  in  tears,  in 
prayer,  in  hope,  in  passion,  in  despair,  worn  by  a 
constant  fever,  incapable  of  taking  nourishment  save 
such  as  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Brigitta,  or  when 
tormented  by  a  feverish  thirst,  she  swallowed  from 
time  to  time.  It  was  a  moral  paroxysm  under  which 
a  mind  less  strong  might  have  given  way,  —  it  was  a 
revolution  in  her  being  which  crushed  pride,  prejudice, 
self  opinion,  the  cherished  theories  of  years,  to  nought, 
and  bade  her  look  on  the  life  that  was  past  as  a 
strange  unreal  phantasmagoria,  in  which  every  motion, 
and  every  action  and  its  issue,  had  been  seen,  as 
through  a  prism,  in  false  colours.  She  had  her  exist- 
ence, morally  speaking,  to  begin  again,  and  in  the 
latter  days  of  life  to  suffer  from  the  sorrows  which 
beset  the  earlier  years  of  ordinary  women,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  sadly  to  unlearn  the  illusions 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  stood  her  in  the  stead  of 
a  sort  of  happiness. 

Prepared  as  she  was  to  rouse  herself  from  the 
inaction  of  some  days  past,  so  totally  unusual  with 
her,  and  so  opposed  to  the  energy  of  her  character, 
there  was  one  consideration  which  it  was  long  before 
she  could  seriously  allow  herself  to  entertain  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  execution  of  her  project  of 
departure  for  Plassy.  I  am  almost  afraid  lest,  natural 
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as  her  reflections  may  have  been,  I  should  risk  the 
chance  of  representing  Madame  de  Malguet  as  too 
womanish,  were  I  to  attempt  a  detail  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  matter  involved,  or  go  into  an 
account  of  the  two  days'  deliberations  which  the 
subject  occupied.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  her  repug- 
nance at  reappearing  as  she  had  been  was  invincible. 
Determined  to  let  the  reasons  for  any  change,  how- 
ever striking,  rest  on  her  reputation  for  eccentricity, 
which  left  her  unquestioned  mistress  of  her  actions, 
to  the  exclusion  of  custom  or  of  fashion,  whether  as 
dictated  by  society  or  practised  by  herself,  she  pre- 
pared for  her  departure  from  La  Chalautre  by  send- 
ing Brigitta  more  than  once,  and  that  not  without 
some  secresy,  to  the  town.  The  missions  of  the 
Calabrese  did  not  respect  the  preparation  of  the  old 
mansion  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Plassy,  which  Josse 
had  orders  to  furnish  from  the  store  of  valuable 
household  ware  shut  up  in  the  state  rooms  of  the 
Hotel  Picotot.  What  was  the  object  of  Brigitta's 
secret  journeys  may  be  gathered  incidentally  from  a 
perusal  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  morning  dawned,  bright,  fair,  and  frosty,  on  the 
little  town  of  Plassy,  bringing  with  it  that  elasticity 
of  action  due  to  a  clear  sky  and  a  bracing  atmosphere, 
when  the  spirits  rise,  and  the  very  corporeal  gravity 
of  the  person  seems  relieved  by  some  score  pounds  of 
material  weight.  It  was  market  day,  and  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  were  early  thronged  with  an  un- 
usual crowd,  for  the  rich  harvest,  gathered  from  corn- 
lands  for  many  a  broad  mile  around  the  town,  had  all 
been  brought  to  its  garners,  as  to  the  emporium  of 
the  district ;  and  this  day  was  one  on  which  the  great 
purchases  of  the  year  were  effected  by  brokers,  send- 
ing from  all  surrounding  quarters  to  the  central  point 
of  this  most  fertile  district. 

Among  these  were,  of  course,  some  from  that  heart 
of  France,  Paris,  who,  presenting  a  lively  contrast  to 
the  loutish  figures  of  their  country  rivals,  assumed  in 
the  Halle,  or  Grain  Market,  of  Plassy,  an  air  of  in- 
telligence and  superiority  due  to  their  consequence 
as   the  capitalists  of  the   market.      On  the  present 
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occasion,  however,  this  was  not  their  only  advantage ; 
for  more  than  one  had  arrived  by  the  latest  diligence, 
in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  having  news  to  tell,  im- 
portant, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  place.  A  word  or  two  let  fall  by  some 
of  the  best  informed  flew  wide  and  fast,  while  the 
rumour  gained  ground  that  the  humble  memorial  of 
the  town  had  been  most  graciously  received,  that  the 
long  suspended  work  of  the  canal  of  Plassy  was 
shortly  to  be  resumed  and  carried  out.  News,  such 
as  this,  was  quickly  bruited  abroad,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  most  energetic  or  most  interested,  hastened 
forthwith  to  the  house  of  the  Sous  Prefet  to  inquire 
for  grounds  of  corroboration  for  the  report.  The 
answer  they  received  from  Monsieur  de  Crivalet,  who 
was  evidently  prepared  for  the  reference,  and  amply 
provided  with  the  readiest  replies,  was  to  the  last 
degree  satisfactory.  The  canal,  said  he,  was  to  be 
completed,  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  whole 
district  were  thus  to  be  elicited,  and  the  town,  he 
was  instructed  to  add,  owed  these  advantages  to 
the  disinterested  labours  of  their  honoured  fellow- 
citizen.  Colonel  Lambert,  through  whose  means  the 
work,  neglected  and  lost  sight  of,  had  been  placed 
once  more  in  all  the  bearings  of  its  proper  conse- 
quence  before  the  eyes  of  authority.     The  excite- 
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ment  to  which  this  announcement  gave  rise,  was 
enhanced  by  the  unwonted  appearance  of  Finot,  the 
notary,  w^io,  rarely  seen  abroad  in  Plassy,  more  es- 
pecially at  so  early  an  hour,  seemed,  by  some  singular 
fatality,  to  have  been  induced  to  direct  his  steps 
towards  the  corn-market,  through  which,  as  heedless 
of  the  dense  and  troubled  crowd,  he  quietly  made  his 
way  with  his  usual  air  of  placid  circumspection.  To 
surround  him,  to  overpower  him  with  questions,  was 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  strange  did  it  appear  to 
many  who  w^ell  knew  the  lawyer's  habitual  caution, 
when  he,  with  an  openness  and  earnestness  certainly 
not  unintentional,  confirmed  the  news  ;  insisting  par- 
ticularly upon  Lambert's  merit  in  the  matter,  and 
adding  a  variety  of  details  eagerly  drunk  in  by  his 
auditors,  and  confirmatory  beyond  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  j^romised  blessing. 

When  at  last  the  oracle  of  Plassy  and  prime  mover 
of  its  events,  had  contrived,  not  without  some  gentle 
violence  and  the  plea  of  urgent  business,  to  release 
himself  from  these  noisy  and  delighted  Interrogators, 
he  made  his  way  towards  that  quarter  of  the  town  in 
Avhich  lay  the  residence  of  Mere  Lambert.  The 
route  the  old  man  had  followed  w^as  so  devious,  that, 
his  infirmity  and  inactive  habits  considered,  the 
motive  must  have  been  strong  that  led  him  to  exer- 
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tion  so  unusual.  Slowly  and  carefully  making  his 
way  over  the  rough  and  slippery  pavement  of  the 
little  alley,  he  stood  at  last  before  the  humble  dwel- 
ling, and  knocked  with  his  cane  for  admittance. 
Two  of  the  usual  inmates  were,  we  know,  absent ;  it 
was  not  until  after  repeated  summonses  that  the 
dragoon,  opening  the  lowly  door  with  that  sudden- 
ness which  bespeaks  something  of  irritation,  con- 
fronted his  unexpected  visitor.  He  was  only  half- 
dressed,  but  with  his  large  blue  riding  cloak  thrown 
about  him,  and,  with  that  occasional  evidence  of  bar- 
rack tastes  and  camp  habits  which  he  exhibited,  a 
short  soldier's  pipe  between  his  teeth,  which  filled  the 
frosty  air  with  its  pungent  aroma.  Lambert,  though 
surprised,  and  in  that  case  in  which  men  are  some- 
times courteous  against  the  grain,  stood  fast,  blocking 
the  doorway  with  his  broad  and  muffled  figure,  in 
silence.  The  notary  saluted  him  with  grave  and 
deliberate  politeness,  scanning  the  expression  of  the 
Colonel's  features :  it  was  apparently  not  such  as  he 
had  anticipated. 

"  I  come.  Colonel  Lambert,"  he  said,  "  on  no  visit 
of  impertinent  curiosity,  though  I  must  commence 
with  a  question  that  appears  like  it,  —  have  you  had 
letters  from  Paris  this  morning  ?  " 

The  dragoon,  still  smoking,  replied  drily  in  the 
affirmative. 
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"  And  have  you  read  them?" 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  answered  Lambert,  speaking  with 
his  teeth  closed,  "  you  are  aware  my  official  corre- 
spondence is  not  of  a  character  to  make  me  hurry  to 
break  seals." 

"  It  was  a  public  letter,  then  ?  "  inquired  the  notaiy 
with  increasing  interest. 

"  It  was." 

"  And  from  the  Minister  at  War?" 

"  Whence  else  ?  " 

The  old  man  advanced  a  step  so  as  to  bring  him 
close  to  the  soldier :  he  fixed  his  piercing  and  per- 
suasive eyes  upon  Lambert's,  and  in  a  tone  that  varied 
oddly  between  a  sort  of  kindly  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  urgent  request,  said 

"  By  the  token  in  my  note.  Colonel  Lambert,  I 
claim,  as  true  prophet,  a  right  to  rule  you  in  this 
matter;  come,  you  love  lawyers  little,  but,  believe 
me,  they  are  necessary  evils :  —  let  us  read  this 
letter " 

The  expression  implied  a  degree  of  personal  inter- 
est, which,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  manner  of  the 
speaker,  overcame  the  dragoon's  distaste  to  intimate 
intercourse  with  his  visitor.  He  stepped  aside,  so  as 
to  allow  the  notary  to  enter,  and  removing  the  offen- 
sive pipe  from  his  lips,  ushered  the  old  man  into  the 
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low,  confined,  and  comfortless  apartment  which  he 
called  his  own.  It  was  arranged  with  all  a  soldier's 
neatness  but  the  meagre  poverty  of  the  furniture  had 
more  than  was  quite  naturally  poor  about  it:  the 
dragoon  had,  perhaps,  laboured  at  self-denial,  until,  in 
the  morbid  anxiety  that  all  should  be  bad  because  he 
was  unhappy,  he  made  the  endurance  of  discomfort  a 
sort  of  duty.  On  the  small  table  which,  black  and 
much  dinted,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  lay  a 
book  or  two  of  Merrick's,  a  tobacco  pouch,  an  un- 
opened letter,  and  a  shapeless  mass  of  manuscript,  in 
which,  written  upon  sheets  and  patches  of  any  paper 
that  in  the  course  of  service  came  across  him,  the 
soldier  had  recorded  a  sort  of  rough  journal  of  most 
of  the  acts  and  adventures  of  his  adventurous  life. 

Finot,  at  the  Colonel's  invitation,  took  possession 
of  the  single  chair  the  room  afforded.  Lambert  sat 
himself  upon  the  low  pallet  which  was  his  nightly 
resting-place,  and  in  this  attitude  the  two  remained, 
while,  opening  the  unclosed  letter,  the  notary  read 
over,  first  to  himself,  and  then  aloud,  the  contents  of 
the  missive  !  It  was  curt,  dry,  and  eminently  oflScial, 
but  the  import  was  Lambert's  restoration  "  for  emi- 
nent and  earnest  public  zeal,"  as  well  as  "  for  other 
reasons  of  a  personal  character  creditable  to  him, 
to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  the  command  of  a  cui- 
rassier regiment." 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  acutest  physi- 
ognomist to  have  followed  and  detected  any  durable 
expression  upon  Lambert's  features  during  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  intelligence.  Pride,  doubt,  regret 
even,  and  a  kind  of  vague  exultation,  passed  in  rapid 
succession  across  them,  but  so  rapidly  as  to  show  no 
constant  mood  of  mind  in  the  man,  as  he  was  then. 
Finot  watched  him  with  his  usual  closeness.  Hitting, 
as  was  not  unfrequent  with  this  exact  observer, 
upon  the  very  motive  impulse  of  the  creature  whose 
thoughts  he  was  occupied  in  following,  he  broke 
off  a  reperusal  of  the  important  document,  by  saying, 
in  his  slow  determinate  way, 

"  You  are  uncertain  as  to  opposition  being  of- 
fered to  your  advancement ;  I  mean  in  a  domestic 
quarter  ?" 

The  dragoon  remained  long  silent,  passing  his 
broad  hands  across  his  brow,  as  if  the  action  cleared 
his  brain ;  —  at  last  he  said,  — 

"  All  men  have  motives  in  what  they  do ;  —  what 
means  this  ?  —  why  do  you  wish  me  well  ?  —  why 
precede,  in  so  mysterious  a  way,  the  announcement 
of  my  fortune  with  a  forecast  of  good  things?  — 
what  am  I  to  you  that  you  should  care  for  me  ? " 

"  Question  does  not  answer  question,  my  good 
Colonel,"  replied  the  notary  ;  "  I  have  strange  matters 
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to  discuss  with  you,  but,  first  of  all,  must  know 
w^hether  your  mother's  inveteracy  against  the  new 
world  we  live  in,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  her  violent 
wild  temper,  may  not  interfere  with  your  acceptance 
of  this  gracious  offer,  which,  mark,  must  not  be 
refused  ? " 

*^  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  my  mother  well : 
if  it  be  so,  tell  me  how  could  I  leave  her,  even 
supposing  her  opposition  to  the  Drapeau  Blanc 
overcome  ?  —  take  her  with  me,  as  you  know,  I 
could  not." 

"  That  difficulty  is  easier  of  arrangement  than 
you  could  anticipate,"  answered  Finot;  "rest  as- 
sured that  a  word  from  me  will  quiet  her  objections, 
and  that  in  so  far  as  her  comfort  and  safe  keeping 
are  concerned,  I  will  accept  the  charge,  and  see  it 
faithfully  and  truly  looked  to :  now  no  surprise,  and 
no  acknowledgments  till  you  have  heard  me  out :  — 
I  am,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  much  perplexity,  and  it 
is  only  by  plain  dealing  with  yourself  touching  your- 
self, your  friend,  Merrick " 

"  Merrick  !  why  how " 

"  Hear  me  out ;  —  touching  yourself,  Merrick,  and 
another  person,  whose  interests  are  all  at  stake,  I 
may  say,  in  an  equal  degree,  that  I  can  relieve  my- 
self from  the  weight  of  very  heavy  responsibility : 
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Merrick  is  a  man  I  cannot  fathom ;  your  trade, 
Colonel,  is  to  lay  men's  hearts  open  with  the  sword 
of  the  flesh,  mine  to  pierce  them  with  the  eye  of  the 
spirit;  and,  believe  me,  your  vexation,  in  finding 
your  good  blade  turn  upon  impenetrable  mail,  cannot 
equal  mine  when  I  meet  with  character  that  blunts 
the  keen  edge  of  my  scrutiny." 

"  What !  Merrick  not  to  be  understood !  he,  plain, 
candid,  honest,  open,  —  or,  if  he  scheme,  scheming, 
as  in  my  case,  but  for  noble  ends,  and  then  disowning 
his  good  deed  !  is  it  him " 

"  I  doubt,*'  interposed  the  old  man  quietly ;  "  in 
a  word,  then,  it  is ;  for  w4th  all  the  good  he  has 
done  in  your  instance,  his  conduct  in  other  respects 
is  capable  of  misconstruction,  and  I  fear  he  is  now, 
or  will  shortly  be,  exposed  to  great  temptation :  the 
English,  Colonel,  are  a  money-loving  race,  and  he 
is  a  poor  man.     Now  Madame  de  Malguet " 

The  notar}'  paused,  and,  raising  his  eyes  suddenly, 
watched  the  effect  the  utterance  of  the  name  had 
produced :  it  was  as  he  expected ;  the  dragoon  was 
troubled. 

"  Madame  de  Malguet,"  continued  Finot,  in  a 
lower  tone,  "is,  I  fear,  in  that  state  of  mind  to 
which  women  —  'tis  in  their  nature  —  sometimes 
fall  victims  when  they  become   the   slaves  of  one 
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idea,  and,  governed  by  it,  cease  to  reason :  now  she, 
as  well  I  know,  is  absolute  mistress  of  that  noble 
property " 

"  Having  no  heir  ?" 

"  None  :  she  has  but  one  connection  in  the  world, 
save  cousins  here  in  Plassy  so  distant  that  they  could 
not  prove  their  kindred,  —  a  little  Flemish  grand- 
niece  of  her  husband's,  Annechet  de  Malguet  is  her 
name " 

"  And  what  then  ?"  testily  interrupted  the  soldier ; 
"  why  all  this  to  me  ? " 

"  Bear  with  me  for  a  while,  though  I  do  trouble 
you,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  that  will 
sound  like  fiction,  though  'tis  solemn  truth;  but 
what  is  termed  the  romance  of  life,  which  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  the  misery  of  its  extreme  vicissi- 
tudes, is,  in  reality,  produced  at  periods  when  society 
struo^ofles  in  the  convulsion  of  extremes :  in  such 
times  have  we  lived,  and  in  such  were  you  born,  — 
your  existence  commencing  with  the  last  term  of  an 
intolerable  social  despotism,  your  youth  forged  in 
the  furnace  of  a  more  intolerable  liberty,  your 
manhood  ripened  in  the  harvest  of  war  and  deso- 
lation which  mankind  reaped  from  the  seed  of  those 
bad  seasons!  you  yourself  know  not  what  you  are, 
nor  whence " 
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"  Psha  I  I  am  a  son  of  the  time,  and  look  to  the 
days  I  live  in,  not  the  place  or  person  that  I  sprano- 
from,"  said  Lambert ;  "though  I  do  know  that  I  am 
of  Seine  et  Marne,  —  and  now  —  yes  —  now,  you 
bring  my  mother,  and  that  place  yonder " 

"  La  Chalautre?" 

"  The  same  —  together,  her  entreaty  or  injunction 
when  at  her  instance  we  settled  here,  that  I  should 
never  set  my  foot  upon  that  soil,  convinces  me  that 
your  tale,  or  your  mystery,  has  to  do  with  that 
quarter ;  but  how  with  it  and  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  rapidly  and  earnestly  rejoined  the 
notary,  —  "  because  you  are  not  heir  only  but  owner 
of  La  Chalautre  I  A  vow  had  sealed  my  lips,  from 
which  your  mother's  death  alone  could  have  released 
me.  The  assertion  of  your  rights  depended  on  the 
vaguest  evidence ;  —  your  mother  a  republican  sutler, 
yourself  a  malcontent  soldier,  fast  falling  into  mean 
but  not  less  destructive  dissipation,  —  who  was  to 
uphold  you  against  the  powerful,  the  noble,  the 
well-affected,  and  the  wealthy?  —  but  when  I  saw 
you  redeeming  yourself,  rousing  your  better  nature, 
I  fostered  and  I  furthered  the  good  work,  hoping 
that  the  noble  lands  that  have  gone  in  the  same 
line  since  France  was  France,  might  still  not  pass 
away  from  the  old  blood.     Remember,  you  speak 
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to  one  who  has  been  the  secret  agent  of  a  score 
of  governments,  and  half  whose  power  lies  in  the 
absence  of  its  evidence ;  —  my  object  was  to  bring 
within  the  pale  of  the  current  loyalty  of  the  day 
('twill  last  its  time  and  breed  a  new  one)  the 
soldier,  —  noble,  laurelled  for  republican  victories, 
and  graced  with  the  coronet  of  true  aristocracy  — 
dear  to  France  at  large  as  a  warrior  of  the  Empire, 
—  an  honour  to  your  order  amid  the  mushroom 
military  nobles  of  that  day  !  My  end,  had  I  lived, 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  accomplished ;  but  this 
could  hardly  have  been  unless  the  actual  possessor 
of  your  property  sanctioned  the  restitution  of  your 
rights ;  but  all  my  schemes  are  thwarted  by  a  new 
and  strange  difficulty,  to  counteract  which  I  must 
break  my  word,  and  doubtless,  in  so  doing  for 
such  ends,  I  do  no  wrong ;  and  you  —  would  you 
see  the  lands  of  your  sires  pass  away  to  an  enemy 
of  France?" 

The  old  man  had  warmed  with  his  subject,  and 
spoke  with  that  energy  and  decision  due  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  truth  working  on  an  honest  mind ;  it 
may  be,  too,  not  without  a  shade  of  indignation  at 
the  supposed  folly  of  one,  whom,  up  to  this  time, 
even  he,  amid  her  eccentricities,  had  ever  respected. 
The  soldier  heard  him  with  a  strange  sort  of  taci- 
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turn  composure,  his  cane  between  his  teeth.  The 
restoration  to  military  rank  and  active  service  had 
deeply  moved  him  with  a  crowd  of  mixed  sensations : 
the  announcement  of  fortune,  of  high  birth,  of  title, 
was  received  with  an  apathy  amounting  almost  to 
distaste.  It  sounded  to  this  man  like  the  doom  of 
a  moral  dislocation.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  unmake  himself,  and  become  another  man, 
to  whom  Pierre  Lambert  and  the  past  were  to  be 
as  a  dead  thing  and  a  dream.  Proud,  in  his  own 
way,  of  himself,  and  with  a  semi-republican  con- 
tempt for  conventional  titles  and  hereditary  digni- 
ties, —  indifferent  too  to  wealth,  —  he  was  in  his 
inmost  heart  perhaps  more  hurt  at  the  imputation 
upon  Merrick,  and  the  sort  of  invidious  juxta-posi- 
tion  in  which  the  notary's  assumption  placed  them 
to  one  another,  than  pleased  at  his  accession  either 
to  rank  or  riches. 

"  When  we  talked  that  day,"  he  thought,  "  in  the 
gunsmith's  shop,  of  noble  blood  and  manhood,  I 
dreamed  not  of  ever  being  told  I  owed  my  chivalry 
to  high  descent,  nor  of  seeing  the  peasant  sailor 
charged  with  a  mean  thing,  —  but  bah  !  both  are 
false  alike  ! " 

In  the  long  conversation  which  ensued,  Lambert 
acquainted  the  notary  with  the  frequent  dark  allu- 
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sions  made  by  his  mother  to  bastardy  and  disgrace  of 
birth,  expressions  repeated  so  often  as  to  have  ex- 
cited his  surprise  if  not  his  curiosity,  but  which,  as 
they  were  used  in  moments  of  half  phrenzy,  he 
had  never  ventured  to  recur  to  for  fear  of  re-excitino^ 
her  disorder. 

"  They  were  words  spoken  in  bitterness  and  mad- 
ness of  heart,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  in  individual 
character  woman  is  the  child  of  circumstance,  but 
nothing  changes  her  nature  ;  bad  passions  even  to 
blood  will  not  kill  the  mother  in  her,  nor  her  loving 
instincts  be  crushed  by  enforced  habits  and  the 
grotesqueness  of  eccentricity ;  these  will  have  their 
crisis  at  one  period  or  another  of  life,  and  help  to 
shape,  if  not  determine,  its  destiny :  now  this  un- 
happy lady " 

"  Palsamhleu  !  you  provoke  me,  Mr.  Notary  — that 
is,"  continued  the  dragoon  more  quietly,  "  you  pro- 
voke me  almost  to  a  laugh  (ill-timed  enough  you'll 
say)  over  the  serious  turn  you  give  to  this  absurd 
affair !  —  do  you  think  Merrick  could  be  measurelessly 
mean,  even  taking  her  to  be  incalculably  mad? — but 
I  say  again " 

"  Listen,  Colonel,  and  then  say  what  you  will ;  — 
her  woman,  the  Calabrese,  for  the  nonce  a  wiser 
woman  than  her  mistress,  got  her  to  see  La  Fosse, 
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and  got  him  to  see  me  :  the  man's  a  doctor  a  laMoliere, 
and  a  coxcomb  to  boot,  but  a  kind  one  ;  on  his  report, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  her  disorder,  though  he  has ; 
doubting  being  the  part  of  his  profession  he  best 
comprehends,  as  useful  to  inefficiency  and  profitable 
in  fees:  again,  she  is  in  Plassy " 

"  What !  at  the  old  house  in  the  upper  town  ?  " 

"  These  three  days ;  I  have  still  a  further  and 
more  convincing  proof,  but  that  your  eyes  shall  give 
you ;  for,  what  say  you  to  this  ?  —  she  is  even  now 
with  the  sailor." 

"With  Merrick!" 

"  Even  so,  or  else  as  good,  —  in  his  house,  which  is, 
you  know,  hers :  by  w^ay  of  selecting  for  her  present 
residence  some  of  the  old  furniture,  she  was  to  go 
with  Josse  thither  this  morning,  —  c^est  assez  fort, 
rCest  ce  pas  ?  " 

The  dragoon  twisted  his  heavy  moustache  w'itli 
either  hand,  looked  around  him  irresolutely  for  an 
instant  in  silence,  —  then  without  a  word  cast  his 
cloak  from  him,  and  hastily  completing  his  attire, 
left  the  house,  signing  mutely  to  Finot  the  antici- 
pated direction  they  should  take.  With  such  alacrity 
as  age  admits  the  old  man  followed.  Thus,  in  the 
vehemence  of  doubt,  did  they  two,  their  plans  but 
half  discussed,  and  their  future  conduct  all  undeter- 
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mined,  break  up  a  conference,  the  main  points  of 
which,  as  they  affected  the  soldier's  personal  inter- 
ests, were  for  the  time  forgotten  in  his  feelings 
towards  Merrick ;  while  the  notary,  sensible  of  his  in- 
capacity to  govern  a  being  at  once  so  impetuous  and 
determined,  took  the  course  which  has  often  made 
a  politician's  reputation,  —  letting  things,  namely, 
govern  themselves. 

In  the  house  towards  which  they  hastened,  had 
occurred  that  morning,  and  were  then  occurring, 
things  the  influence  of  w^hich  was  destined  to  be 
considerable  upon  the  principal  personages  of  our 
story.  They  originated  in  the  visit  of  Madame 
de  Malguet,  whom  we  last  left  immersed  in  dreamy 
projects  for  Merrick's  benefit,  devised,  as  she  would 
have  willingly  persuaded  herself,  in  mere  gratitude 
for  his  championship.  To  follow  these  out,  as  she 
insisted  to  herself,  required  a  still  closer  study  and 
knowledge  of  her  friend's  habits,  wants,  and  wishes, 
and  this,  by  the  greater  frequency  of  intercourse 
w^hich  nearer  residence  would  ensure,  she  proposed 
to  obtain  by  taking  up  her  abode  as  has  been  men- 
tioned. Once  established  in  the  ancient  family 
dwelling  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Plassy,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  she  should  proceed  to  ins23ect 
the  furniture  and  effects  stored  in  the  mansion  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Picotots  and  Merrick.  There  was,  in- 
deed, no  little  need  of  them  to  eke  out  the  fittings  up 
of  the  cold  and  formal  chambers  of  the  dwelling  she 
now  tenanted.  It  had  been  castellated,  and,  abutting 
as  it  did  on  one  of  the  ancient  outworks  of  the  town, 
must  have  been  of  old,  when  garrisoned  by  the  sturdy 
vassals  of  La  Chalautre,  of  no  small  value  in  making 
good  a  stout  defence  against  assault  or  leaguer.  The 
house  stood  now,  owing  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
old  town,  almost  isolated  from  other  buildings,  the 
nearest  one  of  any  note  being  occupied  by  the  Ba- 
ronne  de  Felingue  and  her  niece,  before  alluded  to  as 
connections  of  the  Chatelaine  of  La  Chalautre. 

From  this  house  then,  at  an  hour  suited  to  her 
matutinal  liabits,  did  Madame  de  Malguet,  with 
Brigitta  in  the  carriole,  followed  by  Monsieur  Josse 
on  horseback,  set  forth  for  the  Hotel  Plcotot,  The 
steward,  on  a  hint  given,  rode  forward  to  prepare 
for  his  mistress's  reception,  the  w^hich  mainly  con- 
sisted in  procuring  the  keys  of  the  state  rooms  from 
the  surprised  Picotot,  who,  as  well  as  the  Picototte, 
was  not,  as  he  said,  advanced  sufficiently  in  the 
toilette,  to  present  himself  to  visitors,  a  contin- 
gency which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  may 
have  been  reckoned  on  by  the  marquise.  Stepping 
rapidly  from  the  carriole,  she  crossed  the  court-yard 
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and  had  reached  the  state  rooms,  at  the  opened  door 
whereof  Josse  stood  in  deferential  attendance,  before 
her  arrival  had  attracted  the  observation  of  the 
inmates.  Brigitta,  lingering  a  moment  in  the  court, 
ascertained  that  Merrick  had,  during  the  night,  had 
a  return  of  fever,  that  he  was  before  day-break 
moved  into  the  sitting-room,  the  larger  of  his  two 
apartments,  where  he  lay  sleeping  on  the  settee  ; 
Mere  Lambert  and  Marthon,  worn  with  watching, 
had  retired  for  rest  to  their  own  precincts.  This 
information  she  communicated  at  intervals  to  her 
mistress  durino-  the  work  of  examininor  the  mis- 
cellaneous  contents  of  the  rooms,  and  selecting 
for  removal  to  the  other  house  the  more  curious 
or  more  useful  objects.  An  hour  or  more  had 
been  occupied  in  this  work,  and  many  articles, 
removed  into  the  court-yard  by  Nicholas  and 
other  servants,  were  carefully  and  quietly  packed 
on  a  cart  or  two  and  despatched  under  Josse's 
personal  superintendence  to  the  old  town,  the  straw- 
strewn  street  and  entrance  preventing  noise  that 
might  have  disturbed  the  sailor's  heavy  slumbers. 
His  slight  relapse,  and  Mere  Lambert's  consequent 
fatigue,  was  due  to  the  excitement  produced  by  that 
nocturnal  conference  in  which  the  sutler-marchio- 
ness charged  him  with  the  maintenance  of  her  son's 
rights. 
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Madame  de  Malguet  and  the  Calabrese  sat  alone, 
in  the  disordered  inner  chamber  of  the  state  apart- 
ments ;  the  manner  of  the  former,  which  during  the 
business  of  the  morning  had  been  as  usual  staid  and 
impassive,  now  betrayed  restlessness  and  anxiety. 

"  Brigitta,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  must  see  the 
English  Captain,  and  that  before  Josse  returns." 

The  waitino;  woman  sisched. 

"  Brigitta,"  rejoined  the  marchioness,  "  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  small  time  for  it ;  amid  my 
early  recollections  of  the  few  days  I  ever  spent  within 
these  walls,  there  are  one  or  two  that,  strangely 
enough,  live  in  my  mind,  and  have  done  so,  all  trifles 
as  they  are,  with  a  singular  pertinacity  for  years  :  as 
if,"  she  added,  half  to  herself,  "  the  foreshadowings 
of  things  to  be  were  so  deliberate,  as  to  make  even 
remembrance  serve  unwittingly  from  early  life  for 
the  fulfilment  of  ends  to  be  blindly  accomplished  a 
half-century  later.  Brigitta,  if  you  saw  aught  of 
this  place,  when  you  came  here  some  three  years 
back  to  verify  the  inventory  of  these  things,  you 
should  be  able  to  help  my  recollection :  this  small 
door,  in  the  corner  of  which  the  threshold  just  shows 
below  the  arras,  leads  to  a  range  of  lofts  over  the 
stables,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  went  through  it,"  replied  the  Calabrese,   "  by 
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Monsieur  Josse's  punctilious  desire,  to  see  and  count 
the  grain  sacks  which  were  stored  in  those  lofts,  Avhen 
your  excellency,  unwilling  to  go  to  Plassy,  sent  me 
when  we  first  arrived  to  take  overcharge  for  you  of 
the  things  here." 

"  And  the  descent  from  those  lofts  ?  " 

"  Is  by  a  heavy  wooden  stair  in  the  further  coach- 
house ! " 

"  Then  I  remember  all  the  localities,"  said  Madame 
de  Malguet,  rising ;  "  the  private  entrance  to  the 
apartments  the  Englishman  occupies  is  close  below 
them  :  the  keys,  my  girl :  —  we  must  go." 

The  Calabrese  took  up  the  smaller  of  two  pon- 
derous bunches  that  lay  by  her,  and  thrusting  aside 
the  tapestry,  opened  a  low  oaken  door,  not  without  a 
severe  wrench  or  two  at  the  stiff  and  rusty  lock. 
A  rude  wooden  stair  led,  by  some  eight  or  ten  steps, 
to  the  door  apparently  of  a  loft  or  granary.  These 
the  Lady  of  La  Chalautre  ascended,  and  followed  by 
the  attendant,  passed  down  the  ranges  of  low  and 
gloomy  attics,  which,  as  has  been  said,  occupied  on 
this  side  the  court-yard,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
buildings.  They  were  empty  dreary  places,  so 
scantily  lighted  as  hardly,  amid  the  dusty  gloom,  to 
show  at  the  farther  extremity  a  corresponding  door 
of  exit.     Tliis,  opening  on  a  rough  and  narrow  flight 
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of  ladder-stairs,  enabled  the  lady  and  her  companion 
to  regain  the  ground  floor  in  a  place  partitioned  from 
the  coach-house,  to  serve  perhaps  as  a  workshop  or 
a  sort  of  office.  Some  former  occuj^ant  had  established 
a  door  of  communication,  now  unused,  between  this 
and  Merrick's  apartments,  to  which  Brigitta's  pass- 
key gave  her  mistress  and  herself  easy  access,  unseen 
necessarily  by  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  mansion. 
In  the  confident  belief  that  she  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  with  that  uniform  resolution  of  purpose 
which  formed  so  main  a  peculiarity  in  her  character, 
Madame  de  Malguet,  still  unfeminine  in  her  ec- 
centricities, passed,  without  a  thought  as  to  im- 
propriety in  her  present  proceeding,  through  the 
sailor's  sleeping-room,  and,  leaving  Brigitta  there, 
entered  the  chamber  where,  on  a  cramped  uneasy 
couch,  Merrick,  weak  and  feverish,  lay  comfortlessly 
dosing. 

His  conference  of  the  evening  before  with  Mere 
Lambert,  and  the  excitement  it  had  caused,  easily 
accounted  for  his  present  state  of  suffering.  A  sleep- 
less night  ushered  in  a  restless  morrow,  and,  per- 
haps, exaggerated  the  anxious  care-worn  look  which 
severe  pain  and  depletion  had  stamped  upon  features 
expressive  of  good-humour  even  to  excess.  His 
figure,  though  rolled  in  a  loose  and  ample  dressing 
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gown,  and  covered,  such  was  the  cold  of  the  room 
despite  the  wood-fire,  with  blankets,  betrayed  a  like 
change.  Madame  de  Malguet  was  much  shocked, 
and,  as  with  all  people  rarely  ill  themselves  and  never 
called  upon  to  tend  others  in  illness,  the  effect  of  this 
alteration  of  the  sound  man  to  the  sick  was  like  the 
living  presence  of  death.  And  there  a  dear  friend 
lay,  and  she  the  cause ! 

Meanwhile  the  troubled  visions  of  fever  flashed 
and  flickered  through  the  sufferer's  brain  :  now,  with 
mopping  and  mowing,  like  Ariel's  phantom  waiters, 
came  figures  grotesquely  changed  from  those  that 
usually  attended  him,  yet  withal  full  of  exaggerated 
hideous  resemblances ;  —  now,  the  embodied  present- 
ment of  past  ailment,  the  yellow  haggard  spectre, 
with  black  hands,  that  whispered  Domenico  the 
place  where  he  had  known  it  in  the  flesh,  with  an 
utterance  that  seemed  to  print  each  letter  on  the 
yielding  masses  of  the  brain ;  —  now,  seas,  and  ships, 
and  birds,  such  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  saw,  and 
Coleridge  sang;  - — then,  midst  the  whole,  a  momentary 
blank,  and  then  blessed  sleep,  and  a  pleasant  vision, 
one  of  childhood,  with  peace  and  calmness  in  it,  though 
the  sense  of  ailment  still  predominated.  He  lies  once 
more,  a  boy,  in  the  old  well-remembered  room,  a 
small  one  next  his  mother's,  a  little  corner  of  a  place. 
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cut  off  in  the  irregular  rambling  farm-house  from 
what  had  been  before  the  partition,  a  seemly  apart- 
ment :  the  window  is  open  ;  and  the  white  curtains 
flap  lazily  in  the  morning  wind;  the  thrush,  whose 
nest  he  had  spared,  sings  full-voiced  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tall  laburnum ;  and  see  !  the  honeysuckle  he 
had  trained  tlu'usts  emulous  tendrils  into  the  very 
room,  perfuming  it  with  grateful  odour.  —  He  has 
been  ill ;  yes,  now,  he  recollects,  'twas  after  his  fight 
in  the  hop-garden  with  one  of  the  vagabond  pickers 
that  had  abused  his  father,  a  cowardly  huge  lad  that 
beat  him  senseless  —  he  has  been  very  ill,  but  what  of 
that  ?  'tis  aknost  a  new  pleasure  to  be  ill,  and  be  so 
tended :  —  his  sisters,  and  oh  !  his  mother,  glad  in 
heart  unconsciously  amidst  her  very  grief  and  sad 
anxiety,  to  have  plausible  reason  for  loosing  the 
whole  quota  of  her  affections,  are  these  dear  ones  not 
about  him,  to  bathe  the  aching  head,  and  wet  the 
fevered  lips,  and  heal  the  soul  with  words  of  love !  —  A 
female  figure  flits  before  his  dreamy  eyes  :  it  nears 
his  couch,  bends  slightly  forward,  —  the  rustle  of  the 
dress  accords  not  with  his  vision;  he  tries  to  re- 
assure himself,  to  call,  and  feebly  name  those  that 
should  be  beside  him. 

The  utterance  of  the  words,  one  or  more  perhaps, 
fully  awoke  him  to  the  sense  of  pain,  and  solitude ; 
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he,  a  man,  that  had  outhved  home,  and  who  now  lay 
sick  in  a  strange  land.  Rising  on  his  couch  as  well 
as  with  the  aid  of  pillows  he  could,  and  looking  round 
the  formal  chamber,  his  surprise  was  excessive  at 
perceiving,  seated  on  a  chair  left  opposite  the  foot  of 
his  couch,  a  woman  he  had  never  seen  before,  weeping 
bitterly. 
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